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FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS, 
U. S. ARMY. 



Article I. 

ORGANIZATION. 

LAND fORCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

1. The organized land forces of the United States consist of the 
Regular Army and of the Organized Militia when called into the 
military (land) service of the United States. 

2. In peace the Army of the United States consists, ordinarily, of 
the Regular Army; but whenever the United States is invaded or 
in danger of invasion from any foreign nation, or of rebellion against 
the authority of the Government of the United States, or the Presi- 
dent is unable with the regular forces at his command to execute the 
lavs of the Union, he may call into the tuilltacy g^vice of the 
United States all or an} part of the militia organized as a land Uace. 

In war, or when war is imminent, the Army of the United States, 
after the organized militia has been called into service, may be 
further augmented by the employment of volunteers. 

8. The Regular Army of the United States consists of regiments 
of infantry, cavalry, and field artillery, a coast artillery corps, gen- 
eral officers, a general staff corps, an adjutant-general's department, 
an inspector-general's department, a judge-advocate-general's 
department, a quartennaster's department, a subsistence depart- 
ment, a medical department, a pay department, a corps of engi- 
neers, an ordnance department, a signal corps, a military academy, 
chaplains, and such other officers and enlisted men as are provided 
for by law." 



" After January 21, 1910, the organization, annameat, and discipline of the 
oreanized militia in the several States, Terriiorles, and the District at Columbia 
will be the same (with some minor exceptions) aa tbat wUdi Is now or may here- 
after be prescribed for the Regular Atmy. 
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UNITS OF OBOAHIZATION. 

4. The company and regiment are both administrative and tac- 
tical units; the battalion and brigade are, aa a rule, tactical only. 
The division is the great administrative and tactical unit and fomw 
the baaia for army organization. A separate brigade is a command 
designated aa such in orders from competent authority. 

6. Permanent brigades and divisions are created by the War 
Department. A brigade normally consists of the headquarters and 
three regiments of infantry. It is the appropriate command of a 
brigadier^eneral. 

For instruction at field exercises, maneuvers, etc., temporary bri- 
gades and divisions maybe formed and the necessary stafia provided. 

6. Division. — A division normally consists of — 
Troops: 

Headquarters. 

3 brieades. 

1 repinent of cavalry. 
1 brigade of field artillery, 2 regiments. 
1 ptoiiccr battalloa of engineers. 
1 field battalion of signal troops. 

4 ambalance companies. 
i field hospitals. 

Service of supply: 

Officers and assistants. 
1 ammunition train. 

1 supply train (incSading sanitary reserve and fleld bakery). 

1 pack train. tJuiess detached therefrom, the pack train accompanies the 
supply train. 

A diArision ia the appropriate command of a major-general. 

7. A cavalry brigade consists of the headquarters and two or more 
cavalry regiments, three being the normal oi^anization. When 
the brigade iicts independently, horse artillery la attached. 

A cavalry division consista of— 
Troops: 

Headquarters. 

2 or more cavalry brigades, 3 being the normal cavalry component. 
I regiment of horse artillery. 

1 pioneer battalion of engineers (moimted}. 

1 neld battalion of signal troops. 

2 ambulance companies. 
2 fleld hospitals. 

Service of supply: 

Officers and assistants. 
1 ammunitloR train. 

1 supply train (including sanitary reserve). 

2 or more pack trains. Unless detached therefrom, the pack trains acoom< . 
pany the supply train. 

A light brU^ trtuln is attached when necessary. 
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8. Divisions or brigades operatii^ independently have the neces- 
sary additional troops and staff attachea. Detachments may also 
be organized, tho composition and staffs being determined by the 
duty to be performed. 

9. Divisions, including cavalry divisions, receive numerical 
designations in the order of their creation. Brigadea are designated 
First, Second, etc., in each division." 

10. Field Army. — A command composed of two or more divisions, 
and the necessary auxiliary troops, constitutes a field army. It 
receives a numerical desimation, and is the appropriate command 
of a lieutemant-geneial. The auxiliary troops of a field army are 
ordinarily — 

1 cavaky brigade or division. 
1 regiment or brigade ot infantry. 

1 regiment or brigade of heavy artillery, normally 1 battalion tor each di- 
vision in the field army. 
1 ponton battalion. 
1 aero-wireless battalion. 
1 ammnnltion train. 
I supply train. 
1 ambulance company. 
1 fleld hospital. 

For purposes of administration, marching, and camping, the 
auxiliary troops (less the cavahy) of a field army are generally 
united in rear of the divisions and when so united form the "auxil- 
iaiy division." They are seait to the front when required. To 
this division may also be attached siege artillery and an engineer 
park, according to the nature of the operations, and cavalry when 
necessary. As far as practicable, the auxiliary division is main- 
tained near the head of the line of communications. 

11. Army.— A command composed ot two or more field armies 
constitutes an army. It receives a territorial designation and is 
the appropriate command of a general. Field armies and armies 
are created only by authority of the President. 

IS. Line of CommnnioatioiiB. — ^For each field army or important 
expeditionary force about to ta&o the field, a bate is selected and 
equipped and a service of tiie line oj ecmmunicationt established, 
both under the control of the commander of tbe field army or 
expeditionary force. 



a A list of tlie flags and pennants by which brigades, divisions, and field armies 
are distinguished la given ia. Appendix A. 
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The line of communicationB includes the Dase where depots of 
supplies and hospitals are maintained, and the supply or issue 
depots at the front. As the line advances intermediate bases may 
be established where supplies can be collected . WTien necessary 
for purposes of adminiatiation or defense, the line may be divided 
into aectione and a subordinate commander assigned to each. 

The duly of the commander of lAe line of cemTmnaeatiora is to Jceep 
the troopa at tiie front provided toith ample supplies of all hinds that 
may he required, and to transport the sick and wounded to the base as 
rapidly as possible. To accomplish this he keeps the rail or water 
head of the line as near the field army as possible, and establishes 
branch supply depots or stations in reach of the division field 
trains, using field railway or wagon transportation. The evacua- 
tion, hospitals are generally placed near these division supply 
depots so that advantage ntay be taken of all available transporta- 
tion. 

The nature and amount of supplies required from the line of 
communications are indicated in orders from the commander of 
the field army, but the supplies are sent direct to the divisions or 
separate unite. 

When, two or more field armies are united into an army^ each 
field army, as a rule, maintains its own line of communications. 



13. Command.— In case of the death, disability or absence of 
the commander of a body of troops, the next in rank in that body 
exercises cotamaad thereof until the comHiander retxiins or a new 
one is provided, 

14. In matters relating to coiuta-martial, the supply service, 
and money and property accountability, the administrative con- 
trol vestea in commanders of territorial departments devolves, in 
the field, upon division commanders under the orders of the com- 
mander of the field army or department. CommandetB of tepanUe 
brigades have the powers oJ division commanders. 

16, Headquarters. — The headquarters oi a_ command is the com- 
mander's ofiicial residence, or place from which his orders are issued; 
the teiin is also used to designate collectively the commander, his 



higher units have headquarters. 

The headquarters of brigades and higher units are provided 
with suitable guards, and the commandera of such guards are 



COMMANDERS AND STAFFS. 



staff and personnel 
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veated with authority to establish, arrange and command the 
headquarters campa. They direct the movements of, and furnish 
the guards for, the headquarters trains, and preserve order at head- 
quarters. 

In the field one squadron of the divisional cavalry of each divi- 
sion is, as a rule, detailed as provost guard, small guards being 
detached therefrom for duty at division headquarters and at the 
headquarters of the infantry brigades. The squadron commander 
acta as provost marshal of the division. He has charge of the divi- 
sion postal service and performs duties similar to those of the pro- 
vost marshal general of a iield army. The commanders and staffs 
of brigades, divisions, and field armies are provided with orderlies 
from uie headquarters guards. 

IS. Staffs. — All military units larger than a company are pro- 
vided with staffs, whose number and rank vary with the size of 
the command. In units lareer than a brigade, and in separate 
commands under general officers, the staff service is under the 
supervision of an officer, when practicable, of the general staff, 
designated as chief of staff. 

The staffs of commanders of the normal brigades and higher 
units herein authorized are as follows; 

(a) Brigade, including cavalry brigaae. 

1 brigade adjutant, major~-<l olerk, dvilian). 

2 aides, lieutenants. 

(b) DiviiAon, including cavalry division. 

1 oldel of staff, colonel. 1 

1 Bssbtsnt chief ol staff, major, or captain. 

1 division adjutant, major. \ a clerlis, civlUaa. 

1 division inspector, major. 

1 judge-advocate, major. J 

X chief quartermaster. lieut«nant.colonel (sec. 30). 

I Chief commissary, Ueatenant-ctfMmel (sec. 31). 

I obtef siugeon, lieatenant.coIonel (sec. 33). 

3 Bides, captains or lieutenants. 

"When necessary, the commanders of the battalions of engineers 
and signal troops may be directed, in addition to their other duties, 
to act, respectively, as chief engineer and chief signal officer. 
When a division acts independently a chief engineer (lieutenant' 
colonel) is detailed on the staff of the division conunander. 
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(c) Auxiliary division. 



3 clerks, civilian. 



1 chief of staff, Ucutenant-coloncl. 
1 division adjutaat^ major. 
1 division inspector, major. 
1 jodge-advocate, major. 
I chief qoartennaster, major (sec. 30). 
1 chief commissary, major ^ec, 31). 
1 cbief sur^n, major (mc. 33). 
Personal aids. 

(d) Field army. 

1 chief of staff, hrlgadter-geaerd. 
1 adjutant-general, colonel. 
1 InsTiectoi^gcneral, colonel. 
1 judge-advocate, colonel, or lieutenantoolonel. Each assisted by 

1 chief quartermaster, colonel. one or more sub- 

1 chief commissary, colonel. ordinates and the 

1 clUef surgeon, colonel. necessary clerical 

1 chief paymaster, colonel. force. 
I chief engineer, colonel. 

1 chief ordnance oHicer. colonel, or lieutenant-colonel. 
1 chiet signal officer, colonel, or lieutenant-colonel. 
1 provost marslial general, brigadier-general. Or colonel. 
3 aides with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

(e) Army. 

1 chief of staS, major-general. 

Such other atafi officers as the general in command deems neces- 
sary. 

(J) Line of cxmmunicatiems. 

The commander is provided with the necessary troops and stafi. 
His ataS includes such of the following Bubordioatea as the situation 
requires: 

1 chief of staff. 
1 commander of the base. 
1 adjutant. 
1 inspector. 
1 chief quartermaster. 
1 chief of the railway service. 
1 chief of transport by water. 
1 duel commissary. 
1 chief surgeon. 
1 chief paymaster. 
1 chief engineer. 
1 chief ordnance officer. 
1 chief signal ofBoer. 
1 provost marshal. 
Personal aids. 



Each staff officer is provided with the 
necessary assistants, troops, working force, 
and funds to enable hirn to place ms par- 
ticular line of work on the most eilicTent 
basis possible. 
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17. Chief of Staff. — ^The chief of staff should enjoy the complete 
confidence of his commander and a considerable degree of inde- 
pendence in the performance of hia crdLnaxy duties. In all matters 
the wishes and directions of the commander form the basis of his 
action. After working out the necessary details he converts the 
ideas and dedskniB of the commander into Qnders, conveys them to 
the troops and sees that they are executed . He ^ould be informed 
at all times in regard to the supplies, strength, armament, equip- 
ment, health, marching powers, and morale of the troops, and be 
prepared to render a report thereon. It is his duty to bring to the 
notice of the commander all inatterB requiring attention and, when 
called upon, to indicate the action he deems necessary or desirable. 

He is responsible for the performance of the necessary reconnais- 
sance, for the security of the command, and should be farailiar 
with all details involved in the instructions of the commander 
relative to the marching, fighting, and camping or quartering of the 
troops. He establishes an infc/rmation division, and exercises a 
general supervision over the operations of all the staff corps and 
departments, including engineering operations, and over all 
records and returns, and sees that a war diary is kept. 

18. The officers of the Adjutant-General's^ and Inspector-Gen- 
eral's departments perform the duties appropriate to their offices in 
the field. 

19. Chief Engineer. — The chief engineer of an army exercises 
general supervision over the engineer troops serving therewith 
and over ei^;ineeiing operations, including the preparation and 
reproduction of field maps. He assists in the selection of defensive 
positions, supervises the location and design of the field works, and 
may be charged with the construction of the more important forti- 
fications; he lias general charge of the engineering features of siege 
operations, the constrnction and maintenance of military roads, 
bridges, piers, and wharves, and the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of railroads under military control; he supervises the 
demolitions ordered by the commander, and the laying out and 
prepamtiou of permane nt camps. To carry out his duties ne should 
have the necessary military asFiistants, ample funds, and authority 
to employ civilian labor, etc. Requisitions for funds, disburse- 
ments, and the care and disposal of property pertaining to work in 
charge of engineer officers is subject to the regulations prescribed 
for me govermnent of the Engineer Department. 

34951—10 — 2 
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The duties of chief engineers of field armies and of divisioiis 
are similar to those of the chief engineer of on army, differing only 

iu scope and degree. 

At the close of a eajnpaign, the chief engineer of a division, 
field army, or army, will submit, through his commander, a report 
of all that concerns his specialty, to the Chief of Engineers. 

20. Cliief Signal Officer. — ^The chief signal officer of an army or 
smaller command exercises general siiper\asion over the signal 
service connected theremth. He is chareed with the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of the signal service lines of informa- 
tion, and commands the signal troops not specially detached. 
He keeps himself thoroughly informed of the plans of the com- 
mander, and of the jwsitions of the enemy, and, under the auper- 
■>'ision of the chief of staff, establishes such signal lines and stations 
as wilJ contribute most effectively to the success of the operations. 
He submits reports of operations to the chief of staff, and forwards 
copies thereof to the Chief Signal Officer at Washington. 

Communications transmitted by the s^nal service are always 
confidential, and will not be revealed except to those entitied to 
receive or examine them. 

FBOVOST UAttSHAIi QENESAL. 

21. The provost marshal general has under his command the 
force (detailed from the auxiliary division) necessary to presei've 
proper police throughout the command. He protects the inhabi- 
tants of the country from pillage and violence; has charge of the 
secret service; keeps a list and description of all retainers to camp 
and camp followers, and watches their conduct; follows the column 
on the march and brings up stragglers, arrests skulkers, and fugi- 
tives from the battlefield, and takes charge of all pri-sonera of war 
and deserters from the enemy. In addition he has charge of the 
postal service of the command. 
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SUPPLY DEPABTMBNTS. 

22. The chiefs of the supply departments organize the administra- 
tion of their respective services, and exercise the supervision over 
details necessary to secure efficiency. While the provision and 
distribution of Bupplies constitutes one of the reeponeibilitiea of 
the commamder, wno issues orders and instructions of a general 
nature on the subject, the means and methods of obtaining and 
distributing such supplies are looked after by the chiefs of the 
several supply services, whose duties are performed in conformity 
with prescribed regulations. Supply officers of a field army, as a 
rule, have no property accountability, their duties being purely 
administrative. 

Chiefs of the supply services render reports, through military 
channels, to their biureaus in the War Department, fumiahing 
prompt and full information as to the present and prospective needs 
of the army, with such soggeations for the ImprovemeRt of the 
efficiency of their service as may require the action of higher 
authority. 

BUREAU OF INFORMATION FOR PRISONERS OF WAR. 

23. At the beginning of hostilities a bureau of information for 
prisoners of war will be organized in the War Department at Wash- 
mgton under a superintendent with suitable rank, and places of 
internment under military officers known as commandants, will be 
established at convenient points. At each place of internment and 
at the bureau of information an adequate clerical force will be 
maintained so that all information required by the laws and usttges 
of war on land can be properly kept. 

The superintendent will exercise general supepnaion over all 
places of internment, and the commandants will* submit to him 
such reports and information as may be required. (Sees, 313-329.) 

Unless otherwise ordered, prisoners of war in the neld are turned 
over to the provoat marshal of the line of communic&tionB and are 
sent by him to such places as may be designated l>y die War De- 
partment. 
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DETAIUS OF OROAIflZATION, 
THE UN£. 

24. I. Infantry. <i 

Company: 

1 captain. 
1 first lieutenant. 
1 second lieutenant. 
1 first sei^eant. 

1 quartermaster sergeant, 

5 sere<sants (1 as mess sergeant) ■ 
9 corporals. 

3 lance corporals. 

2 cooks. 

2 musicians. 
1 artificer. 

84 privates (1 2S wagoner). 
1 field wagon. 

108 total enlisted. 
Provisional machine gun componv : * 

3 officers (detailed by r^uneAtal comipander). 

7 seiigeants.) 

9 corporals. KDetallcd aad organized as a company). 

92 privates. J 

6 guns. 

30 pack muies.'; 
1 field wagon. 

108 total enlisted. 
Battalion: 

1 major. 

1 adjutant (first lieutenant). 

I quartermaster and commissary (second lientenont). 
1 sergeant-major (mounted). 

1 sergeant (detailed as supplv sergeant). 

6 privates (detailed, 2 as drireis, 1 as wagoner, and 3 aa mounteil or- 
derlies). 

2 ammunition wagons. 

1 field YmBxci. 
4 companies. 

15 officers (3 mounted). 
440 enlisted men {4 mounted). 

2 ammunition wagons. 
5 field wagons. 



<■ To provide enlisted men for the details indicated, tho atwve Strem;t1i ot eaob 
company is increased by 1 sergeant, 1 corporal, and 12 privates. Theso additional 
men are included in the aggregate enlisted strength of tlie regiment. 

(■This organization for tho machine gun company will be used until the wganl- 
zation applicable to the new machine gun is perfected and pabllshed One 
section la armed with rifles. ' 

c Grain in battalion headquarters wagons. 
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Regiment: 

1 colonel. 

1 Ueutenant-colonel. 

1 adjutant. ] 

1 quartermaster. \ Captsaina. 

1 commissary. } 

1 chaplain. 

1 sergeaut-major (mounted). 

1 quartermaster sergeant (mounted). 

1 commissary sergeant. 

2 color sergeants. 

1 sergeant (detailed as trumpeter sergeant— mounted). 

9 privates (detailed, 2 as horgeshoers, 1 as Ittrrlcr, 1 as saddler, 1 as 

wagoner, 4 a$ mounted orderlies). 
1 sergeant. | 

3 corporals. \ (Detailed detachment of mounted scouts). 

17 privates. | 
1 cliief musician. 
1 principal musician. 
1 arum major. 

4 sergeants. [Baai (36). 
8 corporals. i^^u^ 

1 cook. 
12 privates. 

8 privates (detailed, 1 as oook and 1 as waeouer). 

2 fleld wagons. 

3 battalions. 

1 maclilne gun company. 

51 oiHoers (15 maunted). 
1,500 enlisted men (40 mounted). 
30 paok mule3. 
G acimuoition wagons. 

18 fleld wagons. 

4 mules (extra team)." 
(Sec. 34). 

Attacbed sanitary troops: 
1 m^jor. 

3 captains and lieutenants. 
1 sergeant, first class. 

3 sergeants and corporals. 

20 privates, first class and privates (1 as wagoner). 
1 field wagon. 
1 paclc mule. 

4 officers (mounted). 

24 enlisted men (8 mounted). 

alht extra team mules in all regimental organUations ar« cared for by the 
re^tnental beadqnartefs detaebment. All field and ammunitioii wagons are iOur- 
mule. 

NotE.— In regiments of infantry, cavalry, and artlUety tbe trumpeter sen^eant b 
ordei^ tbr the commander. An orderly for tlie chaplain la detailed from the tnnd. 
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35. XI. Cavalry.a 

Tioop: 

1 captain. 
1 first lieutenant. 
1 second lieutenant. 
I first sergeant. 

1 quartermEtster sergeant. 

5 sergeants (1 as mess and 1 as stable sergeant). 
7 corporals. 

2 cooks. 

X borsesboer. 
1 farrier. 
1 saddler. 

1 wagoner. 

3 trumpeters. 

64 privates (1 as wagoner). 

2 Held wagons. 

8G total enlisted. 
PrOTlsiooal machine gun troop: * 

3 Dfflcers (detailed by regimental commander). 
7 sergeantsl 

7 corporalsl-detailed and organized as a troop. 

72 privates ) 
6 guns. 

30 pack mules.' 
2 field wagons. 

86 total enlisted. 
Squadron: 

1 major. 

1 adjutant (fltst lieutenant), 

1 quartermaster and commissary (second lieutenant). 
1 sergeant-major. 

1 sergeant (det^led as supply sergeant). 

5 privates (detailed, 1 as dnver, 1 as wagDiier, and 3 as orderlies). 

lammunitlOD wagon. 

1 field wagon. 

i troops. 

15 OflicGrs. 

351 enlisted men (337 mounted). 
1 ammunition wagon. 

9 field wagons. 

« To provide enlisted men for tiie details indicated, the enlisted strengtli of tlie 
several troops in the regiment Is tncreasedso as to supplya total of 11 sergeants,? 
corporals, and 102 privates. Tbese additional men ar< included In the aggregate 
enlisted strenfc'tli of the regiment. 

' This organization ior the machine eon troop will be used nntU the organiza- 
tion applicable to the new machine gun is perfected and pabllshed. 

<; Grain In squadron headq^uarters wagons. 
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Band (36). 



Icokniel. 

I lieutenant-colonel. 
1 adjaUsat ] 
1 qmrtermaster^Captalns. 
1 conunissary. | 

1 chaplain. 

2 veterinarians. 
IsBrgeant-roajor. 

1 quartermaster sergeant. 

1 commissary sergeant. 

2 color sergeants. 

1 sergeant (detailed as trumpeter sergeant). 

7 privates (detailed, 1 as borseshoer and fonrier, 1 as saddler, 1 

wagoner, 4 as orderlies). 
1 cblel musician. 
IcUef trumpeter. 
1 principal musician. 
1 dram major. 
4 sergeants. 

8 corporals. 

1 cook. 
U privates. 

B privates (detailed, 1 as 
cook and 1 as wagoner. 

2 Geld wagons. 

3 squadrons. 

1 macbina gon tmop. 

51 officers. 

2 veterinarians. 
1,18S enlisted mm (ip.40 motinted). a 

30 pac1( mules. 

3 ammunition wagons. 

31 field wagons. 

4 mules, extra team. (Sec. 34) 
Attached sanitary troops: 

1 major. 

3 captains and lieutenants. 
1 sergeant, iirst class. 

3 sergeants and corporals. 

20 privates, first class, and privates (I as wagoner). 
Ineld wagon. 
I pack mme. 

4 officers (monnted). 
24 enlisted men (22 monnted). 



■> The wagoners and 1 cook in each troop and 1 in the band ride on wagons. 
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26. 



III. Field artilleri/A 



UQHT. 



Battery: 




2 second Uentenants. 
1 first sergeant (m). 
1 quarternisster sergeant (ni). 
1 stable sergeaat (mj. 
7 seigeants (] as mess sergeant) (m). 



1 chief mechanic (m). 
1 hoisesboer (m). 

6 mecbaDlcs (1 as liorsesbner, 1 as saddjer, and 1 as wbeelwright) <m). 
3 cooks. 

3 musicians (m). 

127 privates (4 as v^aners) (3 m). 

4 guns. 
12caIssoii9. 

1 store wagon. 
1 forge. 

,1 pair (extra) of lead and 1 of vheel horses. 
_4 field vagons. 

171 total enlisted (40 m). 
Battalion: 

1 major. 

1 adjutant (captain), 

1 quartermaster and conunissarf (first or second lieutenant). 
1 sergeant-major (m). 

1 quartermaster sergeant (m). 

2 mounted orderlies. 

7 corporals (detailed, 3 as agents, 1 as signaler and telephone opera- 

tor, 3 as artillery scouts) (m). 
7 privates (detailed, 2 as drivers— reel cart, 1 as orderly, I as wagoner, 3 

as artillery scouta— 4 m). 
1 reel cart. 
1 field wagon. 

3 batteries. 

18 officers (m). 
S31 enlisted men (135 m). 
12 guns. 
secslssoQs. 

3 store wagons. 

Sforrag. 

1 reel cart. 

12 horses, extra pairs. 

13 field wagons. 



° To provide enlisted men for the details Indicated, the enU&ted strength oi the 
severa\ Datterics in the regiment is increased so as tosopply a total of I sergeants, 
16 corporals, and 33 privates. These additional men are Included in tbe aggi^te 
enUsted strength of the regiment. 

moIndlvidiiaOr mounted. 
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Band 36 (34 mounted), 
' 1 cook, and 1 wng- 
oner, ride oD wagon. 



Recent: 

I colonel. 

1 lieutenant-colonel. 
1 adjatant. ] 
1 quartermaster. >Capt^ns. 
1 commissary, J 

1 chaplain. 

2 veterinariaos. 

1 sergeant-major Cm). 

1 quartermasKir sergeant (m). 

1 commissary sergeant (m). 

2 color sergeants |m). 

5 mounted orderlies, 

6 sergeants (detailed, 1 as trumpeter sergeant, 2 as agents, 1 as signaler 

and telephone operator and In chaise of telephones, 1 in charge 
of artillery scouts) (m), 
2 corporals (oetailed as artillery scouts) (m). 

11 privates (detailed, 2 as drivers-reel cart, 2 as horseshoeis, 1 as farrier, 
I as saddler. 1 as wsgoner, 1 as mounted orderly, 3 as artillery 
scouts— 7 m). 

1 chief musician. 

1 chief trumpeter. 

1 prindpal musidau. 

1 drum major. 

4 sergeants. 

8 corporals. 

1 COOK. 

11 privates. 

8 privates(detBlliKl,la3G0DkaDdl aawE^nerK 

1 reel cart. 

2 field wagons. 
ahattaUons. 

42 ofiSceis (m) 

2 veterinariBDs (m) 
1,126 enlisted men (328 m). 

24 guns. 
72 caissons. 
6 store wagons. 
6 forges. J 

3 reel carts {4-)iorse). 
24 horses, extra pairs. 
28 Dcid wagons. 

4 mules, extra team. 

(Sec. 34). 
Attached sanitary troops: 

1 major. 

2 captains and lieutenants, 

1 sergeant, first class, 

2 sergeants and corporals. 

IS privates, first class, and privates (1 as wagoner). 
1 field wagon. 
1 pack male. 

~3 officers (m). 
21 enUsted men ( 19 mounted). 



6-horse. 
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Hone artUlery, — ^The organization of a regiment of horse artillery 
ia the same as that of a regiment of light &Ttill«i:y, except that in 
each battery all the corporals and 68 privates are individually 
mounted, and the number of field wagons ia increased to 5, necea- 

sitating the detail of 5 instead of 4 privates as wagoners. 

Mountain artillery. — The organization of mountain artillery as 
to personnel ia the same aa that of light artillery. Transportation 
is by pack mule. The organization will be published as soon aa 
' the details for the new mountain gun have been worked out. 

IV. EngmeersA 

27. Under existing law the enlisted force of the Corps of Engineers 
consists of 1 band and 3 battalions. The band ia organized the 
same as infantry bands, and the battalions consist of 4 companies 
each. The enlisted men and the officers serving with the organized 
battalions constitute a part of the line of the army. 

For service in campaign, engineer troopg will be proviaionally 
organized as followB:_ 

For each dlvisloQ, including cavalry divisionB, 1 pioneer battalion 
of 3 pioneer companies. Engineer troops may also be attached to 
auxiliary divisions. 

For each field army, 1 ponton battalion of 3 ponton compcuiies. 

nONKEB COUPANV. 

(For service with infantiy divisions) 

1 captain. 

2 first lieutenants. 

1 second lieutenant. 
1 first sergeant, 

1 quartermaster sergeant 

12 sergeants (1 as mesa and I as stable sergeant). 
18 corporals. 

2 COOKS. 

2 musicians. 

64 privates, first class 11 ascook, I ashorseshoer. l as farrter,'l assaddler, 
04 privates, second class/ 3 as drivers, 2 as wagoners. 

3 wagons (tools, explosives, etc.) (4-mule), 
6 pacK males. 

2 riding mules. 
2 field wagons. 

ie4 total enlisted. 



a To provide enlisted men for the details Indicated, 2 sergeants and 4 privates 
tor eacn battalion are added to the strength of those compajaies having less than 
164 enlisted m-n. 
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The following are mounted: 

1 captaiu. 

2 first lieutenftnts. 

1 second lieutenant 

2 sergeants. 

3 corporals. 

1 cook. 

18 privates, first and second class. 

For duty with cavalry divisions, the strength of a pioneer com- 
pany is decreased by 4 sergeants, 8 corporals, 26 first and 26 eec- 
ond-ciasa privates, giving a maximum enlisted streng-th of iOO. 
In such companies all officers and enlisted men (except the drivers, 
wagoneis, md one cook) are mounted. 

PIONEEE BATTAUOK. 

Imalor. 

1 adjutant (captain). 

1 supply ofBcer (first lieutenant). 

1 sergeant-major (mounted). 

1 quartermaster sergeant (supply seigeant— mounted). 

2 color sergeants (detiuted). 

Sprlvates (detailed— I as driver, 1 as wagoner, and 3 as DKmntedordeiiies). 
1 map vragon (4-mitle). 
1 flelu wagon. 

3 companies. 

IS ofacers (mounted). 
309 enlisted men (mounted battalions). 
501 enlisted men (unmounted battalions) (77 mounted). 

10 wagons (tools, explosives, etc.). 

18 pact mules. 

6 riding mules. 

7 field wagons (Sec. 34>. 

ATTACHED SANirAKT TR00F8. 

3 ct^talns and lieutenants. 

3 sereeants and ootporab. 

6 ptivBtes, flislxila^ and ptivates. 

3 offioen (moQUted}. 

9 enlisted men (6 mounted). 

PONTOKIEaS. 

The oiganization of portion companies and battalions as to per- 
sonnel is the same as that of pioneer companies and battalions 
except that each company has — 

2 horsesfaoers. 
2 farriers. 

2 saddlers. 
2 wagoneis. 
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and the following mounted personnel: 

I captain. 
2fitstUeatenants. 

1 second lieutenant. 

2 sergeants. 
4 corporals. 



POKtON TBANSPOBTATIOV. 



Companj;: 

2 divisions biidge equipage. 

2 field wagons. 
Battalion heauquartets; 

1 led horse. 

I field wagon. 
Batttdion complete: 



( 92 wagons (4 
6 divisions » bridge equipage^ 1 led horse. 

[ 7 fleld wagoi 



Z wagons (448 males). 
, . led horse. 
[ 7 fleld wagons. 

One division, heavy equipage (225 feet of bridge) consists of — 

8 ponton ws^ons 6-mule) 

2 trestle wagons .6-mu!ei 

4 chess wagons 4-niuieV 16 wagons; 84.nuiles. 

I tool wagon .4-mule| 

1 forge wagon 4-mu!eJ 

One division, light equipage (186 feet of bridge, canvas pontons) 
cansiats of — 



8 ponton wagons. 4-male' 

2 trestle wogons 4-niuIe 

2 chess wagons 4-mnIe 

1 tool wagon. 4-mnle 

1 forge itagaa. 4-niule 



14 wagons; 56 males. 



V. The Coait Artillery Corps. 

28. The coast artillery is the artillery charged with the care 
and use of the fixed and movable elements of land and coast 
fortifications, including the submarino.mine and torpedo defense. 
It consists of a chief of coast artillery and the officers and enlisted 
men authorized-bylaw for that corps. 

The enlist^ force consists of noncommissioned staff officers, 
bands, and companioa. 



a Normally consisting of 4 divisions of heavy and 2 divisions of light equipage. 
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NOKCOHHISSIOKia) STAIIV 

Sergeants-major, senior grade. 
Master electricians. 
Engineers. 

Electrician sergeants, first class. 
Electrician sergeants, second class. 
Master gunnos. 
SergeanVmalor, junior grade. 
Firemen. 

BAITD. 

Organized as provided for regiments of cavalry. 
Company: 
1 captain. 
I flist IteutenEKit. 
1 second lieutenant 
1 first sergeant 

1 quartonnaster sergeant. 

2 cooks. 

2 mechanics. 
2 musicians, 

and such number of sergeants, corporals, and privates aa may be 
fixed by the President in accordance with the requirements of the 
service to which a company may be assigned. 

One chaplain is authorized for each 12 companies. 

The tactical units of the coast artillery, other than compatiies, are : 

Artillery districts. 

Battle commands. 

Fire commands — ^mine commands. 

Batteries. 

In addition to its duties aa outlined above, the pereonncl of the 
coast artillery corps, as far as practicable, will be instructed in the 
management of siege and heavy field artillery. 

BTAPF CORPS. 

28. I. The General Staff Corps is cojiposed of officers of the 
army detailed for service in that corps. 

The Adjutant-General's Department, the Inspector-General's 
Department, the Judge-Advocato-General's Department, and the 
Pay Department consist of such officers as are authorized by law, 
respectively, for those departments. 

The Quartermaster's Department, the Subaistence Department, 
the Medical Department, the Ordnance Department, the Corps of 
Engineers (sec. 27), and the Signal Corps consist of such officers 
and enlisted men as are authorized by law, respectively, for those 
departmeuts and corps. 
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II. Quartermaster's Department. 

90. With a division : 

In addition to chief quartermaster — 

4 majors or capt^s. 

4 qaartenuaster'Sorgeants (post, mounted). 
6 vetermarians (civilian, tnoimted). 
6 clerlrs (civilian). 

Transportation (not attached to organizations): Twelve wagon 
companies — 5 for the ammunition train, 6 for the supply train, and 1 
for aiBtribution as follows: 

II wagons (2 spring) (ar brigade and division headquarter^ 
I wagon (spring) for transportation of ttiecliiet quarteniiaEter'a«leiks 
and records. 

1 wagon for transportation of veterinary supplies, etc. 
1 wagon (spring) for transportation of the chief oommfssary's oleiks 
and records. 

13 wagons for tho postal service and contingencies. 
1 pack train. 

For cavalry divisions the organization is the same except the 
number o£ wagon companies ia 7, the number of veterinanana 2, 
and the number of pack trsuuB 2 or Biore. 

For an auxiliary division the orgamzation is determined, when 
the division is created. 

III. Subsistence Department. 

31. With a division: 

In addition to chief commiBsary — 

3 majors or captains. 

4 commissary sergeants (post, mounted). 
4 clerics (civilian). 

1 wagon for transportation of cledis aad records (sec, 30). 

One division field bakery trais: 
14 baKery (4-maIe) and 1 field wagon. 

Each bakery wagon is ptovlded with a re^ental bakery oqiflpineDt aod 

a porsomie] (olTiliaa) of 1 teamster, 3 haksis, and 3 laboreis. 
Total personnel, 99; mules, 60. 

For a cavalry division the organization is the same except that 
a cavalry division has no bakery train. 

For an auxiliary division the oigatuzation ia determined when 
the division is created. 
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IV. Signal Corps. 

32. The Signal Corps consists of the chief signal officer and the 
commissioned and enlisted peisonnel authorized by law for that 
corps. 

For duty in the field, signal troops are organized as follows: 

For each division, including cavalry divisions, 1 field battalion. 

Fur each field army, 1 aero-wireless battalion. 

For an army, the necessary signal troops to maintain lines of 
information between army headquarters and the sejjarate units. 

For the line of communications, the necessary signal troops to 
maintain lines of information between the army and the home 
country and along the line of communications. 

The field battalions maintain lines of infonnation within the 
division and between the division atid the headquarters of the field 
army of which the division forms a part. All signal troops are indi- 
vidually mounted or ride on vehicles. 

CctmpBny (field): 

1 captain. 

3 1st lieutenants. 

2 master signal eleetiidans. 
1 1st sergeant, 

1 supply sergeant. 
1 mess sergeant. 

1 stable sergeant, 

6 seisesnts, first class. 
14 sergeants. 
18 corporals. 

2 COOKS. 

1 farrier. 

1 saddler. 

3 mechanics (1 as hoisesboer). 

2 wagoneis. 
2 tiniinpeteis. 

4S prtvaUs, first class and privates (S OS drivers). 
4 wire carta (ahorse). 

1 inst. tramn (4^muie), 
6 paclE mules. 

2 nM wagons. 

4 nfflceis (mounted). 

100 enlisted men (72 mounted). 
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Battalion (field): 
1 major. 

1 adjutant (captain). 
I supply offlcxr (captain). 
I sergeant msjar (mounted). 
1 snpply sergeant (mannted). 
I color sergeant (monnted). 

1 wagoner. 

3 privates (as orderlies, moimted). 

1 field wagon. 

2 field companies. 

11 officers (mounted). 
207 enlisted men (190 mounted). 
8 wire carts. 

2 inst. wagons. 
12 pack mules. 

& field wagons (sec. 34). 
Attached sanltanr troops: 

2 captains and lieatenants. 
2 sergeants and corporals. 

4 privates, first class and privates. 

2 oOlcers (mounted). 

6 enlisted men (mounted). 

The seigeant-majors, supply sergeants, Ist sergeants, color ser- 
geants, mess sergeants, and stable sergeants called for in the above 
organizations are detailed to act in those positions from signal ser- 
geants, first class, or sergeants, in such manner as the chief signal 
officer may provide. The farriers, saddlers, mechanics, wagoners, 
and trumpeters are similarly detailed from the corporals, privates, 
fiieit class, sutd privates. 

AERO-WDiELESS COMPANIES AND BAtTAUOKS. 

As to personnel the organization of aero<;ompanies and of wire- 
less companies, and of aero-wireless battalions, is the same as that 
of field companies and battalions, respectively. 

The transportation of wireless companies is the same as that of 
field companies. The tran.'sportation required for an aeio-company 
has not yet been determiDed. 
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V. Medical department. 

33. The Medical Department consists of a surgeon-general, and 
of the commissioned and enlisted personnel, nurses, and dental sur- 
geons authorized by law for that department. The peisoDDel oi 
the department and all other persona assigned to duty with that 
department are collectively called sanitary troops. 

For duty in the field, sanitary troops are di\'ided into (1) thoac 
assigned to regiments and other units, and (2) those formed into 
independent sanitary units, such as ambulance companies and 
field hospitals. 

Tho iollowing table shows the distribution of the sanitary troops 
formic^ part cj a complete division. In this distribution the 
troops assigned to the infantry are divided pro rata among the 
regiments of that arm. A like distribution is made of the sanitary 
troops assigned to the cavalry and artillery. The injured of com- 
mands having no sanitary troops seek the nearest medical service 
available . 
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(c) Auxiliary division: 

1 major, chief surgeon. 
1 major, inspector. 
" ■, firs' " 



Headquarters. 



1 sergeant, first class (mounted). 
4 privates, first cla^ and privates (mounted). 
I ambulance company. 
1 field hospital. 

The personnel attached to the crganliatlons. 

(d) Headquarters of a field army: 

1 colonel, chief surgeon. 

1 colonel, Inspector. 

2 majors. 

2 sergeants, first class (mounted). 

9 privates, first class and privates (6 mounted). 

I ambulance. 

1 wagon. 

(e) The sanitary personnel of the headquarters of an army is 
prescribed when the army ia organized. 

(J) Line of communications. — For each division at the front: 

1 transport column. 

1 sanitary supply depot. 

2 evacuation Dospitals. 
1 base hospital. 

1 base depot. 

Such other sanitary formations as may be necessary. The 
orgsuiisation of these establishments is given in the Medical Manual . 

34. TRANSPORTATION. 

(a) A wagon company: 

1 wagon master. 

2 assistant wagon masters. 
1 hoiseshoer. 

1 blacksmith. 
I saddler, 
loook. 
1 watchman. 
28 teamsters. 

112 draft mules. 
5 riding mules. 
27 wagons. 

38 total personnel. 
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Ordinarily 26 wagons of each wagon company carry supplies for 
the command, including three days' grain for the wagon company 
teams. The remaining wagon is tho field viagon of the company 
and carries rations, forage, cooking utensils, tools, etc., for the 
company, and grain for the team and for the riding and spare 
mules. 

(6) A pack train: 

1 pack master. 
1 cargader. 
1 horseshoer. 
1 cook. 
10 packers. 

14 riding mules. 
£0 pack mules. 
1 beJl horse. 



14 total peisonnel. 

(c) ComMt and field trains. — Division. 



Organization. 


Combat tndii^. 


Field 
trains, 
wagons. 


Led 
horses. 


Wagons, etc. 


Pack 
mules. 


Infantrj-: 








1 

5 
1 
1 

1 
1 




1 












Band and nonoommissioned 
staff. 








2 
1 

<j 






Regimental sanitary troops. . . 

Regiment complete 

Cavalry: 




1 




1 


a 19 








2 

9 
f> 

1 

1 

I 


Squadron 


1 












Band and nonconmiissloncd 
stall. 

Regimental headquarters 








2 
1 






ReglincQtal sanitary troops. . . 




I 


6 


3 ammunition 


1 


a 3'.' 



■> And 4 extra team mules. 
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(c) Combat and field trains. — Division — Continued. 



Orgaiiization. 



Combat trftins. 



Led 
horses. 



W^ons, etc. 



Pack 
mules. 



Field 
trains, 
wagons. 



Artillery, light: 



Battetv. 

Battalion 

Band and noncommtssioned 
BtoS. 

Beglmental lieadguarters 

B^lmental sanitary troops. . . 



Btry. reserve . 
1 reel carta.... 



1 reel cart. 



Regiment complete. . . 

Engineers, pioneers: 

Company 

Battalion hmdqnarters. 



Ireelcartt.. 



3 tool wagons . 
1 map wagon. . 



Battalion complete 

Signal troops: I 

Company ' 

Battalion taesdqaarteis 1 

Battalion complete ' 



Brigade headquarters. . 
Division tieadqnarters. 



f4 Wire carts I] 

tl instrument '\ 6 
[ wagon. ') 



10., 



<> Flog battery reserves. 

t Flos battalloo combat trains. 

e And i extra team mules. 

A battery reserve' consists 016 caissons, 1 store wagon, I forge, 1 pair each of har- 
nessed irtieel aoA lead horsea, and the accompanying personnel. 
■The trains of horse artillery are the same as those of tight artillery, except that 
each battery has 5 field waeoos. For mountain artillery pack mules take the place 
of the ammanition and field wagons. 

Note.— As a rule, onlv officers above the grade of captain have led horses. 

Whai the company iicld trains of a battalion are united, they form, with the 
headqnarters wagon, the battalion field train; similarly the United batteUon field 
trains of a regiment, plus wagons at re^menlal headquarters ibim the reglmoital 
field train, etc. 
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(d) Ammunition indn. — A division ammunition train (complete) 
consists of 5 wagon companies, 3 for small arms and 2 for artillery 
ammunition. 

A cavalry division ammunition train (complete) consists of 
3 wagon companiea, 2 for small arms and I for artillery ammunition . 

An auxiliary division ammunition train consists of 1 wagon com- 
pany for each battalion of heavy artillery. 

(e) Supply train. — The division supply train (complete) consists 
of 6 wagon companies. 

When not detached therefrom, the wagons carrying reserve 
sanitary stores (6), the pack train and the division field bakery 
train are attached to the supply train. 

The supply train of a cavalry division (complete) consists of 3 
wagon companies supplemented by pack-train service. This con- 
templates obtaining supplies, especially forage, in the theater of 
operations. 

COMMANDER OF TRAINS, 

To secure the prompt execution of orders, prevent confusion in 
the marching and camping of trains, expedite supply, and regulate 
matters of police and the duties of train guards, commanders of 
divisions, or of smaller independent units, may assign an officer 
with the necessary assistants to command all trains, and other 
units, in rear of the maiu body. Such an officer is known as the 
"commander of trains." In general terms he exercises auperviaicm 
over military affairs pertaining to the division or independent unit 
from the rear of the combatant troops to the advance supply depot 
of the lice of communications. 
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THE SERVICE OF INFOiiMATION. 

GENERAL I'lltKOIPLES. 

36. Military Information. — Military information may bo con- 
sidered under two general heads, namely (1) that collected by the 
General Staff in time of peace; (2) that obtained by troops in the 
field after the outbreak of hostilities. The former relates to the 
geography, resources, and military strength of the various nations, 
and enables the \\'ar Department to decide upon the size of an army 
or expedition, the proportion of the different anna, character of 
clothing, equipment, etc., that may bo necessary in the event of 
war. The lalier relates to the theater of operations and to the posi- 
tion, etrongth, intentione, etc., of the enemy in the field, and is ab- 
Bolutcly essential to enable a comnaander properly to estimate the 
situation. 

37. Information in the field is obtained from various sources — 
higher commanders, adjoining troops, inhabitants, newspapers, 
letters, telegraph fUca, prisoners, deserters, spice, maps, and recon- 
naissances. _ Knowledge of the terrain, always essential to a correct 
understanding of the situation, is obtained from a careful study of 
available maps, supplemented by thorough reconnaissance. 

38. Information Division. — At tne outset of a campaign the com- 
mander of an army, or of a separate command in the field, organ- 
izes an information division, where all information of the enemy and 
of the theater of operations is sent without delay. This division 
claseifies the information brought in and prepares the necessary 
field maps. 

_ When the enemy adopts guerilla waTtarc, the search for informa- 
tion ac<]|tiire8 special importance. In this case an efficient secret 
service is oi^nized as soon aa practicable. 

The employment of spies, and the examination of prisoners, 
deserters, and inhabitants, must not be neglected. 

In hostile territory influential persons, especially those supposed 
to bo active ia the enemy's cause, may be (seized and their persons 
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and houses searched. Letters and newspapers in postofficea and 
files in telegraph offices are carefully examined and an^fthing of 
importance eent to higher authority. Matter not of importance ia 
replaced if time permits; if not, the whole is sent to headquarterB. 
Local maps of recent date may be of great value. 

^Yhcn reliable information of the enemy can not be obtained, it 
ia assumed that he will act with good judgment. 

38. Information received by any person in the military service, 
and the action taken thereon, must be promptly reported to the 
proper military superior. 

40. Unless instructions have been given to spread false informa- 
tion, all persons connected with the military Ber\'ice are forbidden 
to discuss the military situation, plans, movements, etc., with, or 
in the presence of, civilians of any age, eex, or nationality. 

41. Military information is given to newspaper correspandents, 
etc., only by officers designated by the supreme commander. 

BECONNAI88ANCE. 

48. Reconnaissance ia the military term used to designate the work 
of troops or individuals when gathering information in the field. 
It is primarily, espedalhj when, at a distance, a function of the inde- 
pendent cavalry, or of troops and individuals (divisional cavalry 
or infantry) specially detailed; but troops on the service of security 
(advance guards, etc.) conduct a limited reconnaissance sufficient to 
insure the safety of the command. 

By independent cavalry. 

43. Reconnaissance to find the enemy is usually made by cavalry, 
varying in strength according to the situation, but in lai^ge com- 
mands appearing, generally, as independent brigades or divisions. 
On such duty cavalry not oiily gathers information, but also screens 
the main command by keeping the enemy at a distauce. 

44. Independent cavalry is that cavalry which, operating under 
the direction of the commander of an army or separate command, 
is detached on some special mission. Its commander, within the 
scope of his instructions, acts on his own initiative, and is respon- 
.?!ble to tiie suprftme comraander only. Independent cavalry on 
reconnoitering duty pushes boldly out in advance, usually one or 
two marclies. " lis first duly is to find the enemy's main bodg, and then 
to preserve centaci. 
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To find the enemy's main 'body, it ia generally necessary first to 
defeat his cavalry, and for this purpose the commander keeps the 
bulk of his forces well in hand — maintains a central mass — ready to 
strike the enemy's cavalry whenever the latter is encountered. 
From this central mass small detachments are sent out; these detach- 
ments, by means of scouts and small groups of men citlled patrols, 
gather information. 

When for any reason, such as the nature of the country, activity 
of the enemy, etc., it is inadvisable to send out smidl detachments, 
larger ones are detailed to operate along parallel roads or in spe- 
cially designated sectionsof the country. These detachments cover 
themselves with scouts or patrols and keep constantly in touch with 
the central mass. 

The march of the central mass depends upon the information 
brought in; it moves uninterruptedly, or from position to position, 
according to circumstances. 

As a rule only general instructions are given to a commander ol 
independent cavah-y. It is usually sufficient to indicate the coun- 
try to be reconnoitered, invite attention to specially important 
localities, and point out the extent of the daily adyance. He is 
generally in telegraphic communication with the supreme com- 
mander, and keeps him constantly informed of the situation at the 
front. In the absence of telegraphic facilities, he reports according 
to the circumstances, sending hismessagesby the divisional cavalry 
when practicable. 

Commanders of independent cavalry must solve the difficult 
problems confronting them without expecting aid from other troops. 
The horse aitillery in column is usually near the head oi the cavauy 
main body. 

The extent of front covered by a body of independent cavalry 
should be such that its chief can exercise daily control over all 
parts of his command. For a brigade of three regiments the limit 
IS assumed as about ten miles. 

On very wide fronts an army is generally covered by two or more 
bodies of independent cavalry; each is informed of the extent of 
ground it is to cover and keeps in touch with the neighboring 
cavalry. 

Whil !e reconnaissance as described herein is one of the principal 
functions of independent cavalry, such cavalry may be charged 
with a mission where the duty of screening troops in rear becomes 
of primary importance, such, for instance, as covering and con- 
cealing a turning movement. 
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By divisional cavalry. 

45. Cavalry forming part of a divisdon, or attached to smaller in- 
fantry units, is cttlled divisional cavalry. It usually enters into 
the composition of advance, flank, rear, and outpost guards, and 
■when BO employed is known as advance guard, flank ^ard, rear 
guard, and outpost cavahy, as the case may be, and pmorms such 
reconnaissance as the situation demands. 

When there is independent cavalry in front, the divisional cav- 
alry maintains connection therewith; when not, it reconnoiters far 
to the front and gains touch with the enemy if possible, operating 
in a manner similar to that of independent cavalry. 

Though its reconnaissance is more restricted than that of the 
independent cavalry, divisional cavalry goes more into detail and 
^tfaers iofommtioB as to the resources of the country, road^ camp- 
ing places, etc. As combat becomes imminent and the independ- 
ent cavalry is drawn off to a flank, the di\asional cavalry muat be 
especially active to guard against surprise, gain information of the 
enemy's movements, and prevent incursions of his patrols. 

By infantry. 

46. In the absence of cavalry, reconnaissance at a distance is 
made by infantry or scouts specially detailed for that purpose. 

If a command is weak in cavalrj', or the country is rough and 
broken, it may be ad'i'isable to use reconnoitering detachments 
composed of both infantry and cavalry. 

On the sen'ice of security, infantry makes such reconnaissance 
as the situation demands. 

PatroUing.a 

47. Reconaoiteting Patrols. — The chief duty of reconnmlenng 
patroh is to gather information. They habitually seek safety in 
concealment or flight, fighting only when their mission demands 
it. The most skillful patrolling is where patrols accomplish their 
mission and return without being discovered by the enemy. 



»The term patrols is used to designate small fletaebments etnployeij for a variety 
of purposes, the name ol the detacbment indicating its duty, as: visiting, connect- 
ing, combat, exploring, raoonnottMliig, fiaoidng, lurossing, pnrsalng patrals, etc. 
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48. The commandei; detennines the number and strength of 
patrola and when they ate to be sent out. It is a cardinal principle 
to send out only such patrols sis insure effective reconnaissance. 
They are habitually small. Small patrola have great mobility, are 
easily concealed, and do not draw heavily on the fighting strength. 
In hostile territory, or when resistance is expected, _ stronger de- 
tachments are required. These cover themselves with small pa- 
trols of two to four men, the remainder acting as support. 

The officer sending out a patrol verifies the detail, designates 
a second in command and gives the necessary instructions. Horses 
of conspicuous color and those that neigh when alone should not 
be sent. Precautions are taken to avoid the glitter and rattle of 
weapons and equipments. 

49. TJte orders or inMructiom /or a patrol, or for any detach- 
ment going on reconnaiBsance, must state clearly where the enemy 
is or ia supposed to be, what information is desired, what features 
are of special importance, the general direction to be followed, 
whether friendly patrols are liable to be encountered, and where 
tnessagee are to be sent or the patrol is to report. Iinx>ortant and 
comprehensive instructions should be in writing, but precautions 
against capture of payers must be taken, kxi. officer sending out a 
patrol must be certain that his orders are understood. Detailed 
instructions are, as a rule, avoided. When necessary the time of 
return is stated. 

60. Patrol Leaders, — Skillful patrolling is the basis of efficient 
reconnaissance. Patrol leaders are selected with care, officers 
being detailed for important missions. _ Patrol leaders should 
combine the qualities of good health, vigorous physique, keen 
eyesight, presence oi mind and courage, with Rood judgment,' 
military training, and experience. They should be able to read 
maps, make sketches, and send clear and concise Messages. Ofii- 
cers on such duty often find themselves in positions where the 
situation must be \'iewed from the standpoint of a higher com- 
mander, and should be able to lesaon accordingly. 

In special cases officers of the General Staff, or of other biHnches 
of the service, may be sent out with patrols. 

To study the country with a view of obtaining information for 
their own arm, artillery officers or scouts may accompany patrols. 

The men also are carefully selected. The knack of quickly 
findii^ one's way in a strange country, a knowledge of woodcraft, 
presence of mina and shrewdness, are desirable qualities. 
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The leader of a patrol should have a map, watch, field glass, 
compass, message blanks, and pencils. When practicable, impor- 
tant patrols are provided with cavalry buzzers. A camera may 
also be useful, as it enables a patrol teador to send back photographs 
of important landmarks. 

The leader of a patrol thoroughly inspects it before starting, 
and satiafiea himself that every man and horse is in fit condition. 
He then secures a ^uide {if necessary), locates himself on the map, 
gives the countersign, if any, to the men, and explains to them 
iQ detail his plans and the instructions from higher authority. 

61. Conduct. — As to their conduct, patrols exercise the greatest 
vigilance to prevent discovery. They travel with as little impedi- 
menta as possible. 

No normal formation for a patrol is, or should be prescribed. 
Under tlie leader's guidance it moves so as to guard against sur- 
prise, usually with point and flankers. To extend the sphere 
of its obsorvation, still smaller patrols (one or two men) may be 
sent out for short distances, communication with the leader being 
maintained by signals. Whatever the formation adopted, it shovid 
favor the esmpe of at least one man in case of surprise. 

In patrols of two to five men the commander generally leads. 
In this formation few signals are necessary, the men simply regu- 
lating their movements by hid. 

Villages and inclosures involving danger of surpritie are entered 
with precaution, and for brief periods only. Halts are made at 

§oints affording good view, and the country is studied in all 
irectioiis, landmarks U) the rear being impressed on the minds 
of the men so that the way back can be readily found; the leader 
consults his map and locates himself thereon. 

When a patrol is scattered, it reassembles at some place previ- 
ously selected; if checked in one direction it takes another; if 
cut off, it returns by a detour or forces its way through. As a 
last icaort it scatters, so that at least one man may return mth 
information. 

Occasionally it is advisable for the leader to conceal his patrol 
and continue the reconnaissance witli one or two companions; 
in the case of cavalry tiie leader and men thus detached should be 
well mounted- 
Patrols far from their commands, or in contact with the enemy, 
often remain out overnight. In such cases they seek a place of 
concealment, proceeding thereto after night&Il or under OTvey. 
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Opportunities for watering, feeding, and rest must not be n^- 
lected. When necessary the leader provides for subsistence by 

requisition or purchaso. 

In questioning civilians caution is observed not to disclose 
information tiiat may be of value to the enemy. Strangers 
are not allowed to precede the patrol. Patrol leaders are author- 
ized to seize telegrams and mail matter, and to arrest individuals, 
reporting the beta aa soon as posaiblc. 

Rotuming patrols near thoir own lines march at a walk, unless 
pressed by the enemy. 

52. Indications of the Enemy. — Nothing should escape the 
observation of the patrol. The slightest indication of the enemy 
should be reported to the leader at once. On roads and in aban- 
doned camps, signs are often found which indicate the number, 
character, and condition of the enemy, and the direction in which 
he is marching. Abandoned clothing or equipage may bear 
marks indicating oiganizationa. 

The number of camp fires and tho area over which they are 
spread afford an estimate of the strenfith and position of the enemy. 
An increase in the number or area of fires indicates new arrivals. 
Much smoke at unusual hours indicates movement. Such signs, 
however, are accepted with caution. 

Tracks in the road indicate the number and kind of troops and 
the direction of march. Broad trails parallel to the loads or across 
country indicate a concentrated marcn. 

A thick and low cloud of dust indicates infantry; a high and 
thin cloud, cavalry; a broken cloud, artillery or wagon trains. 
The size of the command and direction of march may be roughly 
estimated by the dust, but the effect of wind must be considered. 

The strength of a body of troops may be estimated from the 
length of time it takes to pass a given point. Assuming that infan- 
try in column of fours occupies hau a yard per man, cavalry 1 
yard per trooper, and artillery in single column 20 yards per gun 
or caisson, a given point would be passed in one minute by about — 

173 Inbntry. 

no cavalry, at walk. 
200 cavalry, at trot, 
."t guns or caissons. 

For troops in column of twos, take one-halt of the above eetimatea. 
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63. When it is certain ihnl the enemy has been discovered, tkat fad 
is promptly reported. 

The exact location of the enemy— whether deployed, marching, 
or in oarnp — his strength, and the arms of service are next ascer- 
tained and reported. ' It is often difficult to decide whether the 
troops discovered are the main body or merely the advance guard 
or outposts. The rule ig to observe the rnain body; therefore itmay 
be necessary to obtain a view from a position in rear of the covering 
troops. This is done by going around or by breaking through, 
returning over different ground to avoid ambuscade. 

64. Signals. — In addition to the usual swnals prescribed in drill 
regulations, the following should be cloarly uodeistood by mem- 
bers of a patrol: 

pjnemy in sight in small nlimbeta, hold the rifle above the head 
horizontally; enemyin force, same as preceding, raising and lower- 
ing the rifle several times; take cover, a downward motion of the 
hand. 

Other signals maj' be agreed upon before starting, but they must 
be familiar to the men; complicated signals are avoided. Signals 
must be used cautiously, so as not to convey information to the 
enemy. 

Reconnaissance in force. 

55. When it is impossible to locate the enemy's lines and deter- 
mine his strength in any other way, recourse may be had to recon- 
naissance in force as a prelude to a general attack. It is made only 
by order of the supreme commander. 

The operation is conducted in the same general manner as a 
regular attack. Various portions of the line are threatened or 
actually attacked, and an effort is made to capture piiaoners. 
Staff officers endeavor to locale the enemy's trenches, ascertain his 
strength, etc. 

Reconnaissance by balloon or Jlying machine. 

66. Balloons are classed as free, dirigiSJe.and cwptive. Free bal- 
loons convey information from besieged places, return messages 
being sent by wireless, carrier pigeons, or otherwise. Their un- 
certamty of movement renders sudi balloons of iittie use in recon- 
naissance. 
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The dirigible balloon or flying machine is used as the commander 
directs. 

Captive balloons used in reconnaissance should be small and 
seldom more advanced than the reserve of the advance guard or 
outpoat. They should not disclose the position of troops and 
thereby subject them to the enemy's artillery fire. To a command 
in position, captive balloons near the flanks are of great value, 
as they funuah a means for qtiickly discoveiing Bankmg attempts 
of the enemy. 

Communication with a captive balloon is generally by wire. 
Signals might be observed by the enemy. The observer should 
bo a well-infomiod officer. 

MESSAGES, REI'OIiTS, FIELD MAI'S, AND WAR DIARIES. 

67. A message is a communication sent from one person to an- 
other. In the field the term is generally applied to -written 
information sent by messenger or wire. Such messages are brief 
and clear, resembling telcOTams. The source of the information 
contained in messages is always given, the writer carefully sepa- 
rating what he has actually seen himself from that received second 
hand. Most of the rules adopted to secure clearness iu orders apply 
equally to messages." 

68. A report is a more or less formal account of some enterprise, 
undertaking, or event, such as a march, reconnaissance, battle, 
etc. This term is sometimes incorrectly used for "mesaaee." 
A report is usually drawn up at comparative leisure, is <Sten 
the supplement and expansion of short messages, and thus pos- 
sesses the value of greater detail. 

59. In the field the maps available for general use are on a Bmall 
scale. Those of our own country are prepared by tho Geological 
Survey on a scale of 1:62500 (approximately 1 inch to the mile), 
with 20*foot contours. These maps are supplemented by field 
maps or sketches prepared from day to day. For facility in read- 
ing, military maps are made according to a uniform system of 
scales and contour intervals, as follows: One inch to 1 mile, V. I. 
60 feet; 3 inches to 1 mile, V. I. 20 feet; 6 inches to 1 mile, V, I. 
10 feet; 12 inches to 1 mile, Y. I. 5 feet. 



s For form ol message blanlc see Appendix B. 
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As a rule, road sketches are made on a scale of 3 inches to 1 mile, 
V. I. 20 feet; position and outpost sketches, 6 inches to 1 mile, 
V. I. 10 feet. The 1-inch map is used for extended operations; the 
12-inch raap for the war game or for the discuBsion of operations 
at maneuver/I^ and in siego operations. 

As sketches must be made rapidly, ofton on horseback, unnec- 
essary conventional signs are omitted." Sketches are iweful to 
supplement messages, and to elucidate reports of campaigns and 
battles. 

60. A Kar diary is a record of events kept at every military 
headquarters in the field. Entries are made daily and should 
form a concise history of the military operations. 

The diary contains a record of everything affecting the com- 
mand, such as marches, weather, roads, shelter, supply, move- 
ments of trains, security, combats of every kind, lists of tossea in 
peraemnel and mattriel, health of troops, etc . Copies of the com- 
mander's orders and reports, and of the reports of nis subordinates 
are incorporated or added aa appendices. 

It is of special importance that the exact hour and place at 
which raovemonts are begun and ended, orders or important 
messages sent or received, be noted. The entry after an action 
should include a sketch showing the positions of the command at 
the most important phases. 

A diary is kept by each battalion and higher organization, by 
each company unit, "by each field train of a regiment or detached 
battalion, by each ammunition train, supply train, ambulance 
company, and field hospital. 

TRANSMISSION OF INFORMATION. 

61. Information is transmitted as follo^ra: 

1. By wire (telegraph, buzzer, telephone). 

2. By visual signaling (flag, helio, night lamp). 

3. By wireless telegraph, 

4. By messenger (foot, mounted, cycle, motor car, flying machine). 

62. Information over considerable distances is usually trans- 
mitted by wire or wireless telegraph. For short distances,* and 



o For conTentioiial signs see Appendix C. 

t For Instance, at urgent speed and lor distances up to about baU a mile, a 
mDonted mnsaeiuprcan deliver a message ttt 10 words ill less time than tliesame 
can IwdetiTeifed Dy wire. 
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when other means ore not available, information is carried by 
meaaeagese. When mesaages are sent by wire or wireless tele- 
graph they are always Handed the operator in writing. The 
telephone is not so accurate aa the telegraph, and when used the 
parties concerned do the talking, if practicable. All available 
means are utilized to facilitate the transraiBsion of information, 
and it is the duty of all officers to assist in the transmission of 
orders and messages. 

63. It is frequently advisable U> send information not only to 
the proper superior, but to neighboring troops as well. When 
copies of messages are so sent the fact is not«d upon each. In 
large commands information as to the situation of neighboring 
troops is often of great importance. In such eases "information 
officers " are sent to accompany such troops. These officers send 
to their own commanders all information of military importance 
to them. 

64. Messages carried by messenger are usually inclosed in 
envelopes properly addressed. The envelope when not marked 
"confidential is left uusealed so that commanders aloii|; the line 
of march may read the contents. Upon the enwlope is written 
the name of the messenger, his time of departure, and rate of speed . 
The latter ia indicated as follows: Ordinary, rapid, or urgent. 
Ordinary means about 5 miles an hour for a mounted man; rapid, 
about 7 or 8 miles an hour; and urgent, the highest speed con- 
sistent with certainty of arrival at destination. The recipient 
notes the time of receipt upon the envelope and returns fJie lat- 
ter to bearer. 

65. When there is danger of falling into the hands of the enemy, 

messages are sent in cipher. 

66. The difficulty of transmitting information by messenger 
increases with the distance. At night, and when the roada are 
bad, the service is slower; when the inhabitants are hostile or 
the enemy's detachments active, it is less reliable. 

Important information is sent by two or more messengers, 
depending upon the dangers of the road. A single messenger is 
not so ccnfident, and something may happen to him or to his 
horse. . It may also be advisable to send ouplicate messages by 
different routes. Messengers are informed before starting of the 
purport of the message, and where they are to report after it is de- 
livered. A messenger need not alter his pace when passing 
BUperiorSw 
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67. When the usual means of communication can not be estab- 
lished, or fail to work, relay lines of mounted men may become 
neceseary. When such lines are established connecting posts are 
generally placed on the roads at well-marked points, such as 
crossroads, bridges, etc. The distance between posts depends 
upon the rapidity of transmission desired, the number of men 
available, and the location of suitable stations. The usual dis- 
tance is from 5 to 10 miles. The etrength of such posts varies 
from six men and a noncommission^ omcer to hali a troop. A 
record is kept at each post of all communications received and 
transmitted. 
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OEDERS. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

68. A military order is the expression of the will of a chief con- 
veyed to subordinates. However informally expressed, military 
orders must be loyally and promptly obeyed . 

The art of giving proper instructions and orders to troops is one 
of the most important fe:itores in the exercise of command. 

69. Orders are classified aa routine orders and field orders. 
Routine orders are those used in the ordinary administration of 

military affairs, and are called general orders, special orders, drculars, 
and orders, according to circumstances. 

Field orders are those dealing with tactical and strategical opera- 
Hons incident to a state of war. 

The originals of field orders arc carefully preserved. 

70. At the beginning of operations, and from time to time there- 
after, the plans of the supreme authority are communicated in the 
form of letters of instruclion. These regulate movements over luge 
areas and for considerable periods of time. 

When it becomes neceesaiy to prescribe tactical or stralmical 
operations, field orders are issued. For example: orders for a 
march or for the formation of a camp or bivouac; orders for advance 
guards, rear guards, outposts, etc. 

71. Field orders do not, ordinarily, include administrative 
details. Such matters are usually better covered by verbal instruc- 
tions or routine orders. Circumstances may arise, however, where 
it would bo advantageous to include in field orders instructions 
relating to rations, ammunition, forage, etc. 

12. Field orders are issued verbally, by dictaiion, or in writing. 
When commands are scattered or are as large as a division, v/ritten 
ardors are the rule; they are addressed to the subt^inates chawed 
with their execution. Commanders of the smaller units usually 
issue verbal or dictated orders, the subordinate commanders or 
their adjutants being assembled at stated hours or puisuant to 
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special call. When not communicated by the commander in per- 
son, verbal orders are carried by staff officers or messengers. Im- 
portant verbal orders are recorded as aoon as practicable after issue. 

73. As there is always a possibility of controversy aa to their 
Wording, verbal orders are sent by measengers in cases of necessity 
only, and when so sent rarely contun more than one definite man- 
date. For example: " The r^ment will halt three hours at ." 

Uore latitude is allowed in sending verbal orders by officm. 

The bearer of a verbal order or mesioge is required to repeat it before 
ttardng. 

74. To give subordinate commanders an opportunity to study 
the situation, field orders should reach them in ample time. As a 
rule, however, it ia desirable to keep contemplated movements 
secret as long as possible, and to confine knowledge thereof to chiefs 
of staff deputmenta and commanders of the larger units. 

In large commands it requires some time for formal orders to reach 
all the lower units-, this may be roughly estimated at one hour for 
a brigade and one hour and a half for a division. 

The hour stated in the heading of an order is the hour of mgnolvre. 

COMPOSITION OP FIELD 0RDEE8. 

76. To frame a suitable field order the commander must make 
an estimate of the situation, culminating in a decision upon a definite 
plan of action. He must then actually drc^t or vjcrd the orders 
which will carry his decision into effect. 

An estimate of the situation involves a careful consideration, from 
the commander's view point, of all the circumstances affecting 
the particular problem. In making this estimate he considers his 
mission as set forth in tho orders or instructions under which he ia 
acting, or aa deduced by him from his knowledge of the situation, 
all available information of the enemy (strength, position, move- 
ments, probable intentions, etc.), conditions afiecting his ovm 
command (strength, position, supporting troops, etc.), and the 
terrain in so far as It affects the particular military situation. He 
then compares the various plans of action open to him and decides 
upon the one that will best enable him to accomplish his mission. 

Clear and decisive orders are the logical result of definite and sure 
dedsions and are the means of transforming the decision into action. 

In framing field orders the inUgrit^ of taetical -units is preserved 
whenever prai^xcable. 
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76. Field ordets must be cftiar and cfej£/i{(e. Expressions depend- 
ing upon the view point of the observer, such as right, left, in front 
of, behind, on this side, beyond, etc., are avoided, reference Doing 
made to points of the compass instead. The terms right and left, 
however, may be applied to individuals or bodies of men, or to the 
banka of a stream; in the latter case the observer is supposed to be 
facing down stream. The terms right Jiank and left flank are fixed 
designations. They apply primarily to the right and left of a com- 
mand when facing the enemy and do not change when the com- 
mand is retreating. The head of a column is its leading element, 
no matter in what direction the column is facing; the other ex- 
tremity is the tail. 

To minimize the possibility of error, geographical names are 
written or printed in eoman capitals; when the spellii^; doeiDot 
conform to the pronunciation, the latter is shown phonetically in 
parentheses, thus: bicester (Biater), gila (Ilee'-la). 

When two or more places or features on the map have the same 
name they are distinguished by reference to other points. 

A road is designated by connecting two or more names or places 
on the road with dashes, thus: Leavenworth — lowemont — 
ATCHISON road. 

As a rule, an affirmative form of exptcssioa is used. Such an 
order as: "The field train will not accompany the command^" ia 
defective, because the gist oi the order depends upon the single 
word "not." 

Written ordeis should be so distinct as to be l^ble even in bad 
light. 

77. Field orders are brief; short sentences are easily understeod ; 
conjectures, expectations, reasons for measures adopted, and de- 
tailed instructions for a variety of possitfc events, do not inspire 
confidence, and should be avoided. 

78. The commander should accept the entire responsibilittf. In 
framing field ordera such expressions as "attempt to capture," 
"try to hold," "as far as possible," "as well as you can," etc., are 
forbidden. They tend to divide responsibility between the com- 
mander and his subordinates. 

79. An order should not trespass upon the province of a subordinate. 
It should contain everything beyond the independent authority 
of the subordinate, but nothing more, 

80. When the transmission of orders involves a considerable 
period of time, during which the situation may change, detailed 
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instructions are avoided. The same rule holds when orders may 
have to be carried out under unforeseen circumstances. In such 
cases ktlers of guidance are preferable; they lay stress upon the 
object to be attained, and leave open the means to be employed. 
Orders attempting to arrange matters too fer in advance may have 
to be recalled and others substituted ; such chances impose needless 
hardships upon a command and injure its momie. 

81. Details of time and place are carefully stated. Subordinate 
commanders and staff officers regulate their watches by the time 
kept at headquarters. 

82. Orders issued by subordinates should not be mere repetitions 
of those from higher authority with additions of their own. New 
orders are generally clearer and more satisfactory. 

83. Arrangements for a possible retreat are communicated con- 
fidentially to a few senior commanders only. 

FORM OF FIELD ORDERS. 

84. To enable the will of the commander to be qvickli/ und&r- 
ttood, and to secure prompt cooperation among his subordinates, 
field orders are rec^uired to follow a general form. This form divides 
an order into sections or parts and assigns to each a particular class 

of information. 
The parts of a field order are : 
The beading. 

The distribution of troops (ia eertsuu orders). 
The body. 
The ending. 

The heading. 

85. The heading contains the title or name of the issuing officer's 
command, the place, date and hour of issue, and tlie number of the 
order. 

The <fis<n5wtio7i of troops. 

86. The distribution of troops shows the tactical components into 
which a command is divided (advance guard, main body, etc.) and 
the troops assigned to each. It is generally used in march orders 
and in the first field order applying to a command newly created 
or organized. In other cases it is usually more convenient to uaxae 
the troops in the body of the order, where their duties arc pre- 
scribed. 
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MTien a "distribution" is used it is headed " Troops," and in 
written or printed orders is placed on the left of the body, occupy- 
ing about one-thiid of the page. The tactical componenta are 
marked with lettered subheads (a), (b), etc., the troops listed under 
each performing the task prescribed in the similarly marked para- 
graph of the body of the order. 

When orders are dictated or sent by wire or signals, the distribu- 
tion of troops (if used) is given immediately after paragraph g, 
without number. 

The body. 

87. The bod^ containa information and instructions for the 
command, and is arrai^ed in numbered paragraphs as follows: 

Paragraph 1 contains such information of the cnenij' and of our 
supporting troops as it is desimble that subovdinutos ehould know. 

Paragraph 2 containa the general plan of the comniander, or so 
much thereof as will insure cooperation of all parts of the command. 

Paragraph 3 contains the detailed tactical dispositions adopted 
by the commander to carry out the plan outlined in paragraph 2, 
including the tasks assigned to each of the several combatant frac- 
tioDE of the command. These tasks are given under lettered sub- 
heads (a), (6), etc., the leading fraction, or the one having the 
most important duty to perform, being generally considered first. 
For instance: In an attack order it is customary to consider the 
artillery first; in a march order, troops are considered according 
to their position in the column. 

Instructions applicable to all of these fractions may be embodied 
in a subparagraph, lettered (s-), at the end of paragraph S. 

Paragraph 4 contains instructions for the sanitary troojis and the 
trains. 

Paragraph 5 sliows where the commander can be found or mes- 
sages may be sent. In orders of subordinate commanders^ this 
paragraph also gives the location of "lines of information," if any 

nave been established. 

If additional paragraphs are necessary, they are incorporated, 
properly numbered, after paragraph 4- Sometimes it is unneces- 
sary to include instructions for the sanitary troops and the trains; 
but whatever the number of paragraphs the last always shows 
where the commander can be found, etc. 

In active operations, especially during engagements, numerous 
orders are issued — either verbally or in the Ityrm of notes, brief 
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dispatches, messagea, orders for asaembly, etc. — ^which do not 
Contain all the requirements of a formal written or printed field 

order; but whenever detailed instructions for operations are given, 
whether verbally, in writing, or otherwise, the sequence prescribed 
for the body of a formal field order is preserved. 

The ending. 

88. The endinfj contains the authentication of the order and a 
itatemmt of how it is communicated to the command. This state- 
ment is an important feature of a iield order and is made by the 
officer signing the order, he being responsible that it is properly 
distributed, 

89. Titles are expressed aa follows; 

Det. 1st Div. 
Ootpost, 1st Bn. 6th Inf. 
AdTBOce Guard, 1st 8q. Stli Car. 
1st Brig. IstDW. 

In the above titles "Det. 1st Div." means that the command is 
composed oi troops from the first division; "Advance Guard, 1st 
Sq. 5th Cav.," means that the command is the advance guard of 
the First Squadron, Fifth Cavalry, etc. 

The title may appear in the order creating a command, thus; 
"The First Battalion will constitute the advance guard;" or it may 
be evolved from the nature of the operations, thus; "China relief 
expedition;" "Army of Cuban pacification." 

The title with place, date, and number thus fully identifies an 
order. 

90. Whether named in the title or elsewhere in the order, tactical 
organizations are designated as follows, the abbreviated forms being 
preferred: 

Complete oreonliatloiiss 
Co. A.lstmf. 
COS.A&B. Utinf. 
1st BD. 2d Inf. 
3d Inf. 

Btry. A, 1st P. A. 
Tr. B, 1st Cav. 
2dSq.S(liCBT. 
Co. E, Enjas. 

Co. A, Sig. Corps (or Troops). 
Amb. CofNo. I. 
ist T. Bosp. 
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Fractional organizations: 

Co. A, 1st Inf. (less I plat.). 

1 plat. Co. A, 1st Inf.; lat Plat. Co. A, 1st Inf. 

IStli IDf. (less 6 COS.); or Bq. iSi t cos. ISth Inf. 

3d Biig. (less 2 rcgs.). 

1st Pteft. Btry. F, 6th F. A. 

Sth Sec. Btry. B, 3d F. A. 

1 squad, Tr. B, 3d Cav.; 1st Squad, Tr. B, 3d Cav. 
Tr. H, Sth Cav. (less 3 plats.). 

1 sec. Co. B, £ngrs. 

2 sqnads, Co. A, Sig. Cotps. 
Dei. Amb. Co, Mo. I. 
Det 2d F. Hasp. 

When a fraction of an organization can not be designated by 
naming one or more of the subdivisions, it receives the generic 
title or"detachment." 

91. A detachment is a body of troops separated from a higher 
command and intrusted with a special mission. 

Nearly every command of any size is composed of troops from 
the different arms or special services, or both, and when not con- 
stituting a diviaion, brigade, or other authorized unit, the question 
arises iwiether to call such a command a "detachment" or to give 
it the tactical designation of tho predominating firm or special 
service; if there is a paredominatiug element the title of the com- 
mand is that of the predominating element, unless the proportion 
of an auxiliary arm or special service equals or exceeds that pre- 
scribed for a division, in which case tho command is a detachment. 
For example: A command consisting of 1 regiment of infantry and 
1 squadron is a detachment, while the title of a command consist- 
ing of 1 regiment of infentry and a ttoop is that of the regiment. 

02. Dates in the heading are abbreviated thus: 4 Feb. 08, 2-46 

M. 

No abbreviations are used in the body of the order except a. m. 
and p. M. for morning and afternoon, the authorized abbreviations 
for tactical organizations, and those customary in designating rank. 
In naming a night both days should be mentioned thus: Night 
4/5 Feb. 08. To designate "noon" and "midnight" these words 
are written. 

93. Before orders are issued they are carefully tested to see that 
the entire command is accounted for.o 
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Article IV. 
THE SERVICE OP SECURITY. 

GENERAL PEINCIPLBa. 

94. The service of security embiacca all thoee measitres taken 
by a command to protect itself from observation, annoyance, or 

surprise by the enemy. 

Ordinarily this security ia provided in part by the independent 
cavalry, which, operating far to the front, checks the opposing 
cavalry and sends in timely information of the movements of the 
enemy. But as a command is not always preceded by independent 
cavsJry, and as this cavalry can not always prevent sudden in- 
cursions of the enemy or dfecover his patrols, additional security 
becomes necessary. This is obtained Dy covering the immediate 
front of the command with detachments. These detaehmcntg 
remain constantly on guard, ward off minor attempts of the enemy, 
and check his more resolute advances long enough to enable the 
main body to prepare for action. 

On the march these detachments are called adecmice, flank, or 
rear guards; in camp or bivouac they are called outposU. 

As the principal duty of these bodies is the same, viz, that of 
protecting the main body, there is a general similarity in the 
formations assumed by them. There is (1) the cavalry covering 
the front; next (2) a group, or line of groups, in observation; then (3) 
the support, or line of supports, whose duty ia to furnish the obser- 
vation groups, and check the enemy pending the arrival of rein- 
forcements; still furtiier in rear is (4) the reserve. 

96. When it becomes necessary to provide for the - security 
of a command, the commanding officer issues the proper field 
order, in which he details certam troops for this duty, names 
their commander, and gives such instructions as may be heces- 
eary. In large commands troops from all arms are generally 
detailed, the proportion from each being determined by the tac- 
liea,l, situation; but commanders detail no more troops than the 
fiiuatioiv actually requires, as an excessive atHount oi such duty 
3495J-10 6 05 
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rapidly impairs the efficiency of a command. Aa a general rule 
troops detailed on the service of security vary in strength from 
one-twelfth to one-third of the entire command, but seldom exceed 
the latter. When practicable, the integrity of tactical units is 
preserved. 

In mixed commands infantry usually forms the greater part of 
the troops detailed to the service of security. Cawry is assigned 
to that duty whenever advantage can be taken of its superior 
mobility. The kind and amount of artillery are determined by 

circumstances. 

Engineer, signal, and sanitary troops are detailed when retjuired. 

The field trains of troops on this dut/jf generally remain with the 
field train of the command, but if conditions permit they may join 
their organizations. 

Troops on the service of security pay no compliments; indi- 
viduals salute -when they address, or are addressed by, a superior 
officer. 

96. The principles laid down in this article, though primarily 
intended for a force of all arms, are of general application and 
apply to bodies of infantry or cavalry acting independently. 

ADVANCE OUABDS. 

97. Duties.— TAe ^iimry duty of an advance guard is to insure 
the safe and unintermi)ted advance 0/ the main body. 

Specifically its duties are; 

1. To guard against surprise and furmsh information by recon- 
noitering to the front and Banks. 

2. To push back small parties of the enemy and prevent their 
observing, firing upon, or delaying the main body. 

3. To check tne enemy's advance in force long enough to pennit 
the main body to prepare for action. 

4. When the enemy is encountered on the defensive, to seize a 
good position and locate his lines, care being taken not to bring on a 
general engagement unless the advance guard commander is empoivered 
todoao. 

5. To remove obstacles, repair the road, and favor in every way 
possible the steady march of the column. 

M. When a commander issues orders (march order) for an 
advance, he designates the tactical components of the conunaiid 
(mdependent cavalry, advance guard, naia body, etc.), names 
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the commandeTB, and gives the necessary instructions for each. 
The strength and composition of these components are determined 
by the commander after careful study of the military situation. 

99. Strength and Coniposition. — Subject to variation according 
to the situation, one-ninth to one-third of a command may be 
assumed as a suitable strength for the advance guard. The larger 
the force, the lai^er in proportion is the advance guard, for a large 
command takes relatively longer to prepare for action than a small 
one. In large commancb it is iisually composed of all arms, the 
proportions depending on the nature of the work, character of the 
country, etc. In open country it should be strong in cavalry and 
fteld artillery, but artillery is seldom assigned to the advance guard 
of a command not larger than a brigade. In such cases, however, 
when there is artillery with a command, an officer of that arm 
usually accompanies the advance guard for purposes of artillery 
reconnaissance. In swampy country or iungte it may be formed 
oi infantry alone. When not preceded by mdependent c»va1iy, 
the advance guard must, as a rule, be strong in cavalry; in such 
cases the commands detemunea whether to attach all ol the 
divisional cavalry to tite advance guard, or to retain a part for some 
special service. 

Machine guna materially increase the effectiveness of an advance 
guard. They are useful in holdiag bridges, defiles, etc., until 
reinforcements can be brought up. 

Engineers are usually attached to an advance guard to remove 
obstacles, repair roade, etc. Oircumstances may. also requiie a 
bridge train to be attacned. 

The supreme commander generally retains control of the signal 
troops, and establishes such lines of information as he deems neces- 
sary. However, when the nature of the country favors communi- 
cation by signaling, signal troops may be attached to the advance 
guard. 

Sanitary troops usually accompany an advance guard. 
The field trains of troojps on advance guard duty generally accom- 
pany the field liain of the main body. 

100. Distance from Kaln Body. — ^The distance at '^hich the 
advance guard precedes the main body, or the main body follows 
the advance guard, is stated in the "march order." lusmall com- 
mands, ~where there is no difficulty in keeping touch, with the main 
body,, the march order generally requires tne advance gUH^ to 
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regulate its march on the main body; but where the advance guard 
is laige, or moves at a considerable diatanee in advance of the main 
body, the latter regulates its march on the advance guard. 

While the distance between these two bodies should be great 
enough to prevent needless interruptions in the march of the main 
body, and to give the latter time to deploy should the enemy be 
encountered, it should never bo eg great that timely support of the 
advance guard becomes impracticable. 

Forming the advance guard. 

101. Advance Guard Commander.— On receipt of the march 
order, the advance guard commander estimates the situation and, 
at the proper time, issues the advance guard order. This order is 
written, dictated, or verbal, according to circumstances, divides 
^e advance guani into its tactical components (ad%'anee cavalry, 
support, etc.), aind gives the necessary instructions for each. 

The advance gnam commandGr is mounted and goes wherever he 
deems his presence necessary, though his habitualstation is at the 
head of the reaerve, or with the support when there is no reserve. 
He conducts the advance so as not to interrupt the steady march of 
the main body, and when ordered to move at a certain distance in 
front of the latter, maintains the neceisary connection therewith. 
He bears constantly in mind the duties of sea advance guaid, and 
Btudiea the ground with a view to tactical dispositions should the 
enemy be encountered. 

102. Distribution of Troops. — An advance guard order generally 
prescribes the following distribution of troops: 

Advance cavalfy. 
Support. 

Reserve. 

The manner in which the advance guard cavalry is employed 
depends upon the situation. Its proper place is in the direction of 
the enemy, and generally all or the greater part is used as advance 
cavalry. If weak in numbers, it may be assigned to the support. 

108. Advance Cavalry. — ^The advance caWlry is that part of the 
advance guard cavalry preceding the support. It reconnoiters far 
enough to the front and flanks to guard the column against surprise 
by arHUety fire, and to enable timely information to oe sent to the 
advance giiaid commander. If preceded by independent cavalry. 
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the advance cavalry maintains connection therewith; if not, it 

f)Uflhes well out and endeavors to find the enemy, performing to a 
imited extent the functions of independent cavalry. Its com- 
mander should be bold, energetic, and capable; he sees that his 
command ia supplied with articles required by patrols; his orders 
are usually verbal. 

104. Support.' — Following the advance cavalry is the support, 
varying in etrensth. trom one-fourth, to ane-hfdf of the advance 
guard . In mixed conunaads it consists of infantry, to which engi- 
neers may be attached. If there is no advance cayaby, some 
cavalry ehould be attached to the support for reconuoitering duty. 

As the support moves out it sends forward an advance party eev- 
eral hundred yards, the distance varying with the tenain and the 
size of the command. 

The advance party supplements the work of the advance cav- 
alry, reconnoitering to the front and flanks to guard the support 
against surprise by effective rifle ire. The patrol preceding the 
advance party on the line of march is called the pointy and is com- 
manded by an officer or an experienced noncommissioned officer. 
Aa far as practicable, reconnoitering to the flanks is done by mount' 
ed scouts, thus lessening the work of foot soldiers. 

With tile advance cavalry in front, but little reconnoitering 
by infantry is necessary, and the advance party is relatively 
small — one-eighth to one-third of the support. If there is no 
advance cavalry, the advance party is made stronger (about one 
half of the support) and the flanks arc guarded, if necessary, by 
additional patrols sent out from the support and even from the 
reserve. 

The support com/numder ordinarily marches with the. advance 
party, but goes wherever needed. He is pro^^ded with a map, 
and with native guides if the latter be necessarv, and is habitually 
mounted. He sees that the proper road is followed; that guides 
are left in towns and at crossroads; that necessary repairs are 
made to roads, bridges, etc., and that information of the enemy 
or affecting the march ia promptly transmitted to the advance 
guard commander. He endeavors promptly to verify information 
of the enemy. ' 

■ 106. Eeseive.— The reserve follows the support at several tain- 
died yairda distance. It consists of the rema&der of the fuifantry 
and engineers, the artillery and the sanitary troops. The artillery 
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usually marchea near the head of the reserve, the engineers (with 
bridge train, if any) and special troops, at the rear. 

106. BecwtnniswHice.— In conducting the reconnaissance the 
patrols Bie, as a rule, small — from two to six men. If additional 
TOotection is necessary, a Ss.Txk guard covers the threatened flank. 
The flanking patrols, whether oi the advance cavalry or advance 
party, are sent out to examine the country wherever the enemy 
might be concealed. If the nature of the terrain permits, these 
patools march slctoss country or along roads and trails paralleling 
the march of thecolumn. For cavalry patrols this ia often possible; 
but with infantry patrols and even with those that are mounted, 
reconnaissance is generally best done by aendine the patrols to 
high places along the line of march to overlook the country and 
examine the danger points. These patrols report or signal the 
results of their observations and, unless they have other instruc- 
tions, join their units by the most practicable routes, other patrols 
being sent out as the toaich proceeds and as nature of the country 
requires. 

Deserters, suspicious characters, and bearers of flags of truce, 
the latter blind-folded, are taken to the advance guard commander. 
Civilians are not permitted to precede the advance guard. 

107. Oommunlcatlon. — Communication between the fiactiona of 
an advance guard and between the advance guard and main body 
is maintained by wire, messei^r service, or signals. 

Advance gumd t^a small command. 

108. In forming the advance guard of a command smaller than 
a brigade, the foregoing distribuUon is modified, depending upon 
the situation. A company or troop usually sends forward only 
a point; a battalion or squadron an advance party with its point; 
for a single regiment a reserve in the advance guard ia seldom 
necessary. 

Advance giuzrd of a cavalry command. 

109. Cavalry marching independently, adopts formations for 
its advance guard similar to those described above, though the 
distances are generally greater. It is kept well in hand, the 
advance guard as a rule beins small. An advance party with a 
few patrols is usually enough for a squadron. 
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Advance guard (\f a division (independent). 

110. Assuming that the advance guard consista of two regiments 
of infantry, one squadron, one battelion of artillery, one company 
of engineers, and a detachment of sauitarv troops, the diatribution 
(with independent cavalry) might he made as follows: 

Independent cavalry. 
(One or two marches.) 
Advance guard. 

Advance cavalry. — One squadron with point and flankingjpatrals: 
communication maintained with independent cavalry. (Point or 

advance cavalry to point of advance party at least 4 or 6 mues.) 

Support. — Two battaliona of infantry and mounted detachment 
of engineers. The support sends forward its advance party, one com- 
pany, about 500 yards; the advance party is preceded fwm 300 to 
500 yards by its point. 

(About 1,000 yards.) 

Reserve — m order ofrmrch. — One battalion infantry; one battalion 
artillery; one regiment infantry; company engineers (less detach- 
ment); sanitary troops. (There may be a detachment of signal 
troops, though the division commander generally retains control 
of those troops.) 

(One to two miles.) 
Main Body. 

Security for (he head of a retreating farce. 

111. In retreat a column is preceded by a body of troops des- 
ignated "leading troops," whose principal duty la to clear the 
road of obstacles and facilitate the withdrawal of the command. 
The strength and composition of such troops are determined by the 
situation. Engineers are generally necessary; cavalry is assigned 
to this duty to afford protection against guerillas or small hostile 
parties that may have succeeded in reaching the rear of the com- 
mand. If the rear is seriously threatened the leading troops march 
practically as an advance guard. 
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FLAN£ aUABDS. 



112, The flanks of a column are protected in part by the advance 
guard, which carefully examines the ground on botn sides of the 
line of march. It may be necessary, however, to provide addi- 
tional security for a flank threatened by the enemy. This is done 
by sending a detacliment, called Vi flanh guard, to cover the exposed 
flank. 

Flank guards vary in size from patrols to detachments of all arms. 
Their composition and formation depend upon the situation, 
though they are generally strong in cavalry on account of the neces- 
sity for rapid reconnaissance und communication. The^ may be 
composed exclusively of that arm, but when strong positions are 
to behdd, or prolonged resistance to the enemy is expected, troops 
of all arms are necessary. Their duties are similar to those of an 
advance guard. They keep in constant touch with the column 
either by wire, signal, or messenMr service. 

Flank guards may be sent out by an advance guard (made strong 
for that purpose) or by the main oody; they march in a direction 
generally parallel to the column, keeping abreast of the unit from 
which detailed, or are sent to occupy^ favorable positiona on a 



passed. In the latter case they join the rear guard and return to 
Sieir commands at the end of the day's march. As a flank guard 
usually marches a greater distance than the body from which de- 
tailed, it is generally sent out in advance. On account of the haz- 
ardous nature of the operations, the field traiji of a ilank guard usu- 
ally conforms to the movement at a safe distance, or remains with 
the train of the main body. 

lis. Flank Uarches. — Vfhea the main body executes a flank 
march near the enemy the flank guard becomes a body of great 
importance. If the flank march is due to a considerable change 
of airection in the march of the column, it is generally advisable 
to convert the advance guard into a flank guard, and detail a new 
advance guard to precede the column. 

114. The flanks of a column must be protected throughout its 
length; in long columns the laige tmits may be directed to provide 
their own flank protection. 
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REAU aXTARDS. 

116. The rear guard is charged mth the important duty of cover- 
ingthe retreat. 

When a commander decides to retreat he issues the necessary 
orrfer in which he designates the component fractions into which, 
the command is divided (leading troops, main body, rear guard, 
etc.), names the commanders, and gives instructions for each. 
Dunng a retreat the outpost for the night usually foms the rear 
guard of the following day. 

116. Strength and Composition. — The strength of a rear guard 
depends upon the nature of the country and the strength and char- 
acter of the pursuing force. It can not, liie the advance guard, 
count on the support of the main body. On the other hand, it more 
often has an opportunity to fight on ground of its own selection. 
In good defensive positions, with natural or artificial obstacles, it 
gains valuable time by forcing the enemy to deploy and make 
detours. 

As rear guards must be prepared to make stubborn resistance and 
submit to sacrifices, they are relatively stronger than advance 
guards. Their strength varies from one-third to one-sixth of the 
entire command. 

The composition of a rear guard is similar to that of an advance 
guard, though the proportion of artillery is usually greater, as that 
arm can force the enemy to deploy at long range. As all measures 
for covering the retreat are in the hands of ue rear guard com- 
mander, and as all information concemii^ the enemy is sent direct 
to him, the use of cavalry independently is exceptional. How- 
ever, cavalry not needed with the rear guard may De formed into 
an independent body with horse artillery under the control of 
the supreme commander. This cavalry, ijiy taking up succes6i\'e 
positions on the flanks of the line of march, may embarrass the 
enemy and greatly facilitate the retreat. But wliether there be 
independent cavalry or not, the rear guard should, as a rule, be 
Btiong in cavalry. 

Machine gims are especially useful in the passage of defiles and 
in covering the crossings of rivers. 

Engineers and sanitary troops are usually assigned to rear guards. 

The troops of a rear guard are selected from those that have had 
previous local successes, or have suffered little loss and are com- 
paratively fresh. 
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Foming the rear guard. 

117. Bear Guard Commander.— The officer selected to command 
a rear guard should possess, to an eminent degree, the qualities of 
courage and quickness of decision combined with good judgment 
and discretion, as the safety of the entire command is in his handa. 
On the receipt of tie proper order he organizes his command and 
issues a rear guard order. 

lis. Distribution of Troops. — The proximity and conduct of the 
enemy controls, to a lat;g^ extent, the iormation of a rear guard. 
When it is not necessary to withdraw in deployed lines, the greater 
jJart of the rear guard marches on the road in column of route, taking 
up a formation resembling that of an advance guard faced to the 
lear. The distribution of troops is therefore similar to that of an 
advance guard, namely: 

Keserve. 
Support. 
Rear cavalry. 

The rear ca^'aby is that portion of the rear guard cavalry follow- 
ing the support. The support, as in an advance guard, is divided 
into two parts; that part nearest the enemy is called the rear party 
and marches with a rear point. Mounted engineera usually accom- 
pany the support and may be attached to the rear party. Where 
the cavalry la of sufficient strength and has horae artillery attached, 
the entire rear guard, excepting the reserve, may be composed of 
that arm. The reserve is composed mainly of infantry and artillery. 

119. Distances. — The distances of the rear guard from the main 
body and between the fractions of the rear guard are about the same 
as in the case of an ad\'ance guard. If marching at night the rear 
guard draws nearer the main hody. 

120. Communication. — Communication is maintained by signal 
troops and messengers. 

Hear guard in action. 

121. The withdrawal of defeated troops is delayed, if possible, 
until night. If it becomes necessary to begin a retreat while an 
engagement is in progress, the rear guard is organized and takes up 
$. defensive position, generally behind the ^hting line; the latter 
then foils back and assembles under cover of the reargiiard. 

The rear cavalry gives way before the enemy's purmuli only when 
ebsohitely necessaiy, maintains communication with and sends 
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information to the rear guard commauder, and pays special atten- 
tion to the weak points in the retreat, namely, the flanks. It makes 
use of every kind of action of which it is capable, according to the 
Bituation, and unless greatly outauiabered by hostile cavalry 
should of itself cause considerable delay to the enemy. 

"When the enemy is conducting an energetic pttrBuit the rear 
guard effects its withdrawal by taking up a succession of defensive 
positions and compelling the enemy to attack or turn them. "When 
the enemy's diapoBitions for attack are nearly completed, the rear 
guard be^aiB to lall back, the cavalry on the flanks being usually 
the last to leave. The commander designates a part of the guard 
to cover the withdrawal of the remainder; the latter then falls back 
to a new position in rear, and in turn covera the withdrawal of the 
troops in front. These operations compel the enemy continually 
to deploy or make turning movements, and confltantly retard his 
advance. The artillery greatly facilitates the work by taking up 
successive positions where it can fire on the enemy at long range, 
thus compelling him to deploy at a distance and to march across 
country in a deployed formation. 

In occupying rear guard positions it b desirable (1) to make as 
strong a display of force as possible, and (2) to make sure of good 
lines of retreat. These lines, and the successive positions, should 
be reconnoitered by staff officers, and the march of the troops facili- 
tated by the cuttii^ of wire fences and the removal of other ob- 
structions. 

The pursuit may be further delayed by obstacles placed in the 
enemy s path; bridges are btimed or blown up, boats removed or 
destroyed, fotds and roads obstructed, tracks torn up, tel^iaph 
lines cut, and houses, villages, woods and fields fired. Demoli- 
tions and obstructions are prepared by engineers, assisted, if neces- 
sary, by other troopa detailed from the reserve, and completed by 
the mounted engineers of the real party at the last moment. 

The instructions of the supreme commander govern in the demo- 
lition of important structures. 

Rear guard of an advancing force. 

123. It there is a possibility that the rear of the column may be 
attacked, a rear guard of suitable strength and composition is pro- 
vided. If the hostile attempts are confined to guerillaa, marauders, 
etc.. the giiard ahotild be strong in cavalry. Its conduct is prac- 
tically the same as that of the rear guard of a retreating force. It 
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generally Biatchea in rear of the field trains fmd sanitary troopa, 
those otgsmizatioiis toflawing the combatant troopa without distanca 

OtJTPOBTS. 

123. SntieB. — The duties of an outpost may be summed up in the 
words rmyraimsaance, observatiiyn, am resisUMce. 

SpecificE^ly its duties are: 

1. To protect the main body eo that the troops may rest imdis^ 
turbed. 

2. In case of attack, to check the enemy long enough to enable 
the main body to make the necessary dispositions. 

124. Wien a comniander issues orders (halt order) for forming 
camp or bivouac, he designates the troops for the outposts, names 
the commander, points out the general outpost line to be held, 
and givea instructions for the encampment of the remaining troops. 
To enable the oiitpost commander to study the situation, this order 
should reach him if practicable before the end of the day's march. 

During an advance, outposts are usually detailed from the ad- 
vance guard. In retreat the outpost for the night usually forms 
the rear guard of the following day. If the comnkand remaina in 
camp or bivouac, the new ou^ost generally goes on duty at day- 
break. 

Officers on outpost duty are given great latitude, bo long as their 
diepositiona insure ample warning and adequate resistance. 

The vigUance of outpost troops must be unceasing, but they 
should avoid bringing on combats or unnecessarily alarming the 
command. Firing disturbs the rest of troops, and if frequently 
indulged in ceases to be a warning. 

No trumpet signals, except " to arms " or " to horse, " are sounded, 
and all unnecessary noises are avoided. 

If it is desirable to annoy or deceive the enemy, the supreme 
commander gives the necessary orders. Countersigns are used in 
the field in exceptional cases only. During sieges their use is 
more common. 

125. Strength and Composition. — ^The strength and composition 
of an outpost are determined by the commander after a careful 
study of the situation. 

Subject to variation according to the situation, an outpost, as a 
rule, does not exceed one-sixth of the entire command, and should 
be less if conditions permit. If at the end of a march the halt ia 
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for the night only, and danger is not imminent, simple measures 
like detached posts and a few patrola generally sulBce. If there is 
independent cavalry covering the front, a strong outpost is gener- 
ally not required. On the other hand, if a command is in close 
proximity to hostile troops and expecting an attack, the outpost 
^ould be strong, occupying practically a defensive situation. 

When troops in action suspend hostilities for the night they gen- 
erally bivouac in line of battle. In such cases, and during siege 
operations, surprise is prevented by posting sentinels and sending out 
patroh; outposts in front only interfere wi^ the effective fire of the 
une. In certain situations searchlights are useful. 

A mixed outpost is composed principally of infantxy. The 
infantry is charged with the duty of local observation, especially 
at night, and Tfith resisting the enemy long enough for the main 
body to prepare for action. The cavalry is charged with the duty 
of reconnaissance, and is very useful in open country during the 
day. 

If the infantry has been severely taxed by marching or fighting, 
a large part of the outpost may be temporarily formed of cavalry. 

That part of the outpost cavalry in front of the line of sQpports 
is called the advance cavalry. When an outpoat is detailed from the 
advance guard, the advance cavalry of the ad\'ance guard becomes 
the advance cavalry of the outpost and continues the work of recon- 
naissance until recalled for the night. ■ 

Artillery is useful to outposts when its fire can sweep defiles or 
large open spaces, and when it commands positions that might be 
occupied by hostile artillery. The guna are carefully concealed 
or protected, and are usiwJly withdrawn at night. 

Machine guns are useful to command approaches and check 
sudden advances of the enemy. 

Er^neers are usually attached to an outpost to assist in con- 
structing entrenchments, clearing the field of fire, and opening 
communications laterally and to the rear. 

.The supreme commander generally retains control of the signal 
troops ana eetablisbes a line of infommtion to the reserve and:&om 
the reserve to each support and important detached post. 

It is generally unnecessary to atmch sanitary troops to an out- 
post, those assigned to the organizatioBs being suflicient. 

The field trams of troops on outpost duty generally join their or- 
ganizations; if an engagement ia probable they may be held in rear. 
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126. Selection and Prepaiation of Ontpost Positions. — The 

camping ground for the maia body is ejected by the supremo 
commander or by a Etaff officer sent forwaid for that purpose, due 
r^iard being paid to the water supply, fuel, shelter, communica- 

tionsj and available outpost positions. 

It 13 often more a question of making the best of existing condi- 
tions than of camping the main body with reference to the selec- 
tion of an outpost position. Nevertheless the outpost position 
should be so chosen that the main body can not be reached by tho 
enemy's artillery fire. In large forces the distance of the line o/ 
resistance from the main body should be two or three miles; for a 
command smaller than a division the distance is generally less. 
The line of resistance should have a good view and field of fire to the 
front and concealment and shelter from the enemy's fire. There 
should be good communications to the roar and good lateral com- 
munications, or at least no impassable obstacles extending from 
front to rear within the lines. Commanding positions from which 
a wide extent of country is visible greatly facilitate obaervation. 
Well-defined natural features, such as streams, ridges, roads, .forther 
edges of woods, etc., are convenient in desi^ating the limits of an 
outpost position. A strong defensive line la of greater value than 
ease of observation; difficulties of observation can be ofbet by 
diligent patrolling. 

In the presence of the enemy, the outpost covers the front of the 
main body and extends around the flanks unless the latter are pro- 
tected by natural obstacles or by other troops. The adi-ance por- 
tions of the outpost hahitwally intrench and strengthen their posi- 
tions, clear the field of fire \rhen practicable, and opes or improve 
communications laterally and to the rear. Obstacles are placed so 
as to delay the enemy under fire without affording him piotectitm. 
Barbed wire ifl often available for this piirpose. Distances to con- 
spicuous objects in the foregroimd and within range are measured 
or estimated and the men made familiar with the ranges. 

The^ degree of preparation of the outpost poBition, beyond these 
essentials, depends upon the length of time it is to be occupied. 
Whenever a command is to remain in the same place more than 
one day, or the ground is to be subsequently occupied by other 
troops, the rules for sanitation of camps and bivouacs are carefully 
observed. 
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Establishintf the outpost. 

127. On receij>t of the "halt order" the outpost commander eati- 
matea the situation and issues the outpost order. This order gives 
the approximate line of resistance to be held, di\'ides the outpoat 
into its tactical components (adrance caralry, supports, etc.), and 
gives the necessary instructions for each. 

3?rom his map and from the information furnished in the halt 
order, the outpost commander should be able to decide upon ih» 
essential dispositions while the troops are still in macrek; that is, he 
should be able to divide the line of resistance into sections, ass^ 
a support to each, designate the disposition of the reserve, and giva 
instructions for the cavalry. 

The limits of each section are carefully designated thus: 

From exclusive (or inclusive), to exclusive (or inclusive). 

The length of a section varies with the terrain and the strength of 
the support. A support consisting of one battalion covers with 
its outguarda a section rarely exceeding 2,500 yards. 

188. Distribution of Troops. — Tlie outpost order usually pre- 
scribea the following distribution of troops: 

Advance cavalry. 
Supports, 

Beteched post or posts. 

Reserve. 

The reserve, supports, and detached posts proceed to their re- 
spective positions by tlie shortest routes, providing for their own 
security. 

As soon as practicable the outpost commander makes a careful 
inspection of the outpost position and orders Buch chaises in the 
dispositions as he deems necessary'. As the movement of troops 
across country, especially at night, is difficult, he places the sup- 
ports so as to command the roads. For this reason, when dividinir 
the line of resistance into sections, he is careful to see that the 
dividing lines are not on roads or where the enemy can readily 
approach. 

When practicable, outposts should be in position before dark, 
so that the troops can become acquainted with the country and make 
Reparation for defense. 

It aitCT making his inspection the outpost commander deenui 
extensive changes necessary, he issues a second outpost order em- 
bodying the new disposition. 
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He sees that the supports connect with each other, and opens 
communications laterally and between the supporta and reserve. 

As an outpost usually extends around the flanks, covering all 
approaches from the direction of the enemy, the ground occupied 
resembles in its general outlines an open tan. 

In front, recojmoitfiring toward the enemy, is the advance 
cavalry; then domea the line of observation occupied by small 
grotlps of men sent out from the supports; in rear of the line of 
observ^ation is the line of resistance, on or uear which the supports 
are posted, and which becomes the first- line of battle if the enemy 
makes a determined advance; in rear of the line of resistance, 
centrally located, is the reserve; still farther in the rear is the 
main body. In small commaDds the reserve is genertilly omitted, 
the main body taking its place. 

The nature of the country nay cause the line ot observation 
practically to coincide with the line of resistance. 

It is also possible for the line of resistance to be in advance of the 
line of observation; for example, a low range of hills crossing the 
enemy's line of advance might be occupied by placing trenches 
along the foot to Becmc a grazing fire, sentinels to watch for the 
enemy's approach being posted along the crest in rear. At night 
the front of such a position is covered by patrols. 

139. Changes for tlie Nigbt.^ — If extensive changes of position for 
the night are contemplat«d, fiey are provided for in the eeeond 
outpoat order referred to above and, wien necessary to conceal 
them from hostile observation, are carried out after dusk. 

In civilized warfare, it is seldom necessary to di-aw the outpost 
closer to the main body at night in order to diminish the front; 
nor is it necessary to strengthen the line of observation, as the 
enemy's advance in force must be confined to the roads. The 
latter are therefore strongly occupied, the interveaing ground 
being diligently patrolled. 

In very open country, or in war with savage or semicivilized 
people familiar -with Oie terrain, special precautions are necessary. 

130. Advance Cavalry. — By day, the advance cavalry reconiioi- 
ters in advance of the line of observation. If there is independent 
cavalry in front, the ad-s'ance cavalry maintains connection there- 
with and reconnoiters only where necessary. At night, however, 
that the horses may have needed rest and because the work can be 
better done by infontry, tbe greater part of the cavalry is usually 
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withdrawn iu rear of the supports, generally joining the reserve, 
small detachments being assigned to the suppmts for patrollingata 

distance. 

With efficient cavah-y in front, the work of the infantry on the 
line of observation is reduced to a minimum. 

General instructionn for the advance cavalry are |;iven by the 
outpost commander, but details are left to the subordinate. 

131. Supports. — The supports c omprise aboutone-half the infantry 
of the outpost. They are numbered from right to left. The sec- 
tion of the line of resistance which each is to occupy is given in 
the outpost order. 

As each support arrives upon the ground it is to occupy, its com- 
mander (who should precede the support when practicable and 
make a rapid examination of the terrain), adopts temporary meas- 
ures for security, and sends out observation groups, varying in size 
from foui men to a platoon, to watch the country in the direction 
of the enemy. These groups aie called outgyards and are sufficient 
in number to cover the front of the supports and to connect where 
necessary with the outguards o£ the adjoining supports. The line 
occupied by the outguards is the line of observation. 

After tentatively establishing the outguards, the commander 
selects a defensive position on the general line of resistance, where 
he not only comniands the approaches but can render assistance to 
the adjoining supports, and gives instructions in regard to intrench- 
mcnts and obstacles. He then makes a more careful reconnaissance 
of the section assigned him, rectifies the positions of the outwards, 
gives them instructions as to their duties in case of attack or when 
strangers approach their posts, points out lines of retreat in case they 
are compelled to fall back to the supports, selects, if necessary, 
places for additional posts to be occupied at night or during fog, 
sees that suitable connections are made between his and the adjoin- 
ing Cutguards, and between his and the adjoining supports. and 
questions subordinate commanders to teat their grasp of the situa- 
tion and knowledge of their duties. On retxuming to the support he 
sends a report with a sketch to the outpoat commander showu^ the 
dispositions made. 

After the line of observation has been established, the support 
stacks arms and the men are permitted to remove their equipments, 
cartridge belts excepted. 
34951—10 — e 
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One or more sentinels are posted over the supports to guard the 
property and watch for signals from the outguaras. 

Fires are concealed as much as possible, and the messing is done 
by reliefs. 

Mounted messengers ordinarily do not unsaddle; they rest, water 
and feed as diiectM. 

132. Outgttards. — Outguards vary in size from four men to a 
platoon, but are no larger than necessary to watch the country, 
drive back small hostile patrols, and furniai reliefs for the sentinels. 
They are numbered from right to left for each support. Their duty 
is to maintain uninterrupted observation of the ground in front 
and on the flanks; to report promptly hostile movements and other 
information, relating to the enemy; to prevent unauthorized per- 
sona crossing the line of observation; to drive off small parties of the 
enemy, and to make temporary resistance to larger bodiea. Out- 
guards of eight men are convenient, aa they furnish, besides tihe 
commander, relief for double sentinels and an extra man for mes- 
senger duty and to assist in patrolling. 

When an outguard reaches the line of observation, it takes a 
concealed position where the men are allowed to rest, and posts 
one or more sentinels a short distance — seldom more than 30 or 40 
yards — in advance to overlook the country. Single eentinels are 
used in open country in the day time; double sentinels in close 
country, in thick weather, at night or when special vigilance is 
necessary. 

The intervals between outguards and their distances from the 
support depends upon the situation and tenain. The line of obser- 
vation is not necessarily continuous, but avemies of approach must 
be carefully guarded. At night it may be necessary to push one 
or more of the outguards farther to the front. 

When necessary, outguards patrol along the line of observation 
between the posts; patrolling to the front is performed from the 
support. Communications with adjoining outguards and with the 
support is maintained by means of signals, messengers, or wire. 

When resting, members of an out^uard retain their weapons in 
position for immediate use and do not remove their equipments. 
Fires are not permitted, unless in cold weather they become neces- 
sary, and then they are concealed. 

133. Sentinels.~-If practicable, troops on outpost duly are con- 
cealed, and all movements made soaeto avoid observation by the 
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enemy- sentinels, however, are posted bo as to have a clear view 
to the front, and if practicable, to be able, by day, to see the sen- 
tinels of the adjoining outguards. Double sentinels are posted near 
enough to each other to communicate easily in ordinary voice. 

Sentinels are generally on duty two hours out of six. For every 
aentinel and for every patrol there should be at least three relief; 
therefore, one-third oi the strength of the outguards gives the maxi- 
mum number of men that should be on duty as sentinels and patrols 
at one time. 

Skillful selection of the posts of sentinels increases their field of 
observation. High points, under cover, are advantageous by n^ht 
as well as by day; they increase the range of vision and afford 
greater facilities for seeing lights and hearing noises. Observers 
with good field glasses may be placed on high buildings, in church 
steeples, or in high trees. 

Glittering objects on uniform ot equipment should be concealed. 
It is seldom necessary to fix bayonets, except at night, in dense fog, 
or in very close country. 

Reliefs, visiting patrols, and inspecting officers approach senti- 
nels from the rear, remaining under cover if possible. 

The instructions given a sentinel on the line of observation embrace 
the following: 

Where the enemy is or is supposed to be and the direction from 
-which he may be expected to come; the names of villages, streMns, 
and prominent features in sight and where the roada l^ul. 

The number (if any) of his post, and the number of his and of the 
adjoining outguards; the position of the support; the line of retreat 
to be followed if the outguard is compelled to M\ back; the position 
of advance detadunents and whether friendly patrols are operating 
in front. 

He watches to the front and flanks without intermission, and 
devotes special attention to unusual or suspicious occurrences; 
if he sees indications of the enemy, he at once notifies his immediate 
superior; in case of imminent danger, or when an attack is made, 
he gives the alarm by firing rapidly. 

By day, officers, noncommissioned officers and detachments 
recognized as part of the outpost, and officers known to have 
authority to do so, are allowed to pass in or out; all others are 
detained and the outguard commander notified, 
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At nigfat, when persons approach his post, the sentinel comes to 
a ready, halts them and notifies the outguard commander; the 
latter challenges, ascertains their identity, and acts accordingly. 

Indi\aduals who fail to halt, or otherwise disobey a sentinel, are 
fired upon after a second warning, or sooner if they attempt to 
attack or escape, 

Deserteta are required to lay down their arms, and a patrol ia 
sent out to bring them in. Deserters pursued by the enemy are 
ordered to drop their arms and an alarm is given; if they fail to 



Bearers of flags of truce and their escorts are halted and required 
to face outward; they are then blindfolded and disposed of in 
accordance with instructions from the support commander; if they 
fail to obey they are fired upon. No conversation with them la 
permitted . 

At night a sentinel remains piactically stationary, moving about 
for ptuposes of observation only; he does not sit or lie dovn unless 
authonzed to do so. In the day titne he makes use of natural 
or artificial cover and assumes Buch positions aa rive him the beat 
field of view. He informs passing patrols of what he has seen. 
His weapon is habitually loaded and locked and carried at will. 

134. Detached Posts. — Detached posts are practically the same 
as the supports of an outpost, but occupy positions at some distance 
from the general line of resistance. The}'' may be sent out to hold 
points which are of importance to the outpost cavalry, such aa a 
t<xd or a junctitsi of roath; or to occupy positions especially favor- 
able for observation but too for to the front to be included in the 
line of observation; or to protect flanks of the outpost position. 
Such posts are generally established by the outpost commander, 
but a support commander might find it necessary to establish a jiost 
practically detached from the rest of hig command. 

Special orders are given the commander of a detached post by 
the officer sending him out. 

136. Seserve. — The reserve forma a general support for the line 
of resistance. It is thraefore centrally located near the junction 
of loads coming from the direction of the enemy, and in conceal- 
ment if practicable. 

Of the troops detailed for outpost duty about one-half of the infan- 
try, generally all of the artillery, and the cavalry not otherwise 
employed are assigned to the reserve. 
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The arms are slacked, and the equipments (except cartridge 
belts) may be removed. Boads communicatiiig with the supports 

are opened. 

WHen necessary the outpost order states what is to be done in 
case of attack, designates placea of assembly, and provides for 
interior guards. Additional instructions may be given for messing, 
feeding, watering, etc. In the vicinity of the enemy or at night a 
portion of the inuiatr^ may be required to remun under arms, the 
cavalry to hold tfaeur horses, cinchas loosened, the artilleiy to 
remain in harness, or take up a combat position. 

In case of alarm, the reserve prepares for action wiliiout delay, 
and word is sent to the main body. In combat, the reserve rein- 
forces the line of resistance, and if unable to check the enemy until 
the arrival of the main body, delays him as much as possible. 

The distance of the reserve from the line of reaiatance varies, but 
is generally about half a mile. 

_ The distance from the main body to the reserve varies with the 
size of the former, the nature of the terrain, situation, etc. 

136. Comnmnicatlon.— Communication between tiie parts of an 
outpost and between the reserve and main body is maintained by 
wire, signals, or messenger service. 

137. Small Commands. — ^The outpost of a small command may 
consist of outguards only, without supports or reserve, the main 
body remaining in such state of readiness as the stuation demands. 

Outpoat ptOroU. 

138. Outpost patrols are divided into those which operate be- 
yond the Imes and those whose duty lies principally^ within the 
iines. The former, called reconnoitenng patrols, scout in the direc- 
tion of the enemy ; the latter, called visiting patrols, maintain com- 
munication between the parts of the outpost and supervise the per- 
formance of duty on the line of observation. 

Eeconnaissance should be continuous. Though scouts and de- 
tachments of cavalry remain in contact with the enemy, or at least 
push forward to a considerable distance, more detailed reconnais- 
sance by infantry patrols in the foreground must not be neglected. 

Reamruyitenng patrols are composed of at least two men and a 
skillful leader who, in important caaes, should be an officer. They 
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obtaiii infonnation, ascertain the presence cf th0 esa&sny, or dia- 
cover bia approach. 

All patrols, when they croaa the line of observation, inform the 
nearest sentinel of the direction in which they are to advance; on 
their return they similarly report what they have seen of the en- 
emy; eignala are agreed upon so that they can be rect^inized when 
returning. 

Any ground near the line of observation which might afford cover 
lor troops, or for scouts or spies, and the approach to which cannot 
be observed by sentinels, is searched frequently by patrols. 

Definite infonnation concerning the enemy is reported at once. 
Patrols fire only in self defense or to give the alarm. 

Supports on the flank of an outpost position patrol the country 
on the exposed flank. 

Visiting patrols usually consist of a noncommissioned officer and 
two or three men. They are sent out by the support every hour or 
two to the outguards and adjoining supporfa. They examine sus- 
picious points too distant for the sentinels to inspect, relieve sick 
or wounded eentinelB, and take charge of detained persons. 

Visiting pabols and reliefs should not march in the open and 
thereby expose the position of sentitiels. 

Examining posts. 

139. An examining post is a small detachment under the com- 
mand of an officer or a noneommiaaioned officer, stationed at some 
convenient point to examine strangers brought in by the outguards 
or patrols. 

Though the employment of examining poata is not general in 
field opetatioiis, there are many occasions when their use is impor- 
tant, fcr example: When the outguards do not speak the language 
of the coimtry or of the enemy; when preparatioaa are being made 
for a movement and strict scrutiny at the outguards is ordered; at 
sieges, whether in attack or defense. When they are used, stran- 
gers approachii^ the line of observatioa are passed along tiie line 
to an examining post. 

No one except the commander is allowed to speak to persona 
brought to an examining post. Prisoners and deserters are at once 
sent under guard to the rear. 
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Relieving the outpost. 

140. Ordimrily , outposta aie not kept on duty longer thaa twenty- 
four hours. In small commanda and in temporary cataps or biv- 
ouac they are generally relieved every morning. After a day'a 
advance the outpost for the night is usually relieved the following 
morning when the support of the new advance guard passes the 
line of resistance. In retreat the outpost for the night usually 
forms the rear guard for the following day, and is relieved when it 
passes the lino of observation of a new outpoBt. 

Evenin" twilight and diortly before dawn are hours of special 
danger. The enemy may attack late in the day in order to estab- 
lish himself on captured ground by intrenching during the night; 
or he may send forward troops under cover of darkness in order to 
make a strong attack at eaily dawn. Special precaution is there- 
fore taken at those hours by holding the outpost in readiness, and 
by sending patrols in advance of the line of observation. If a new 
outpost is to be established in the morning, it should arrive at the 
outpost position at daybreak, thus doubling the outpost strength at 
that hour. 

When once in position, the fractions of an outpost, except senti- 
nels and patrols, are not relieved, asarule, during their tour, unless 
on duty longer than twenty-four hours. Outguards that have be- 
come familiar with the country during the daytime should remain 
on duty that night. Sentinels are relieved once in two hours, or 
oftener, depending on the weather. Tho work dE pabob is lega.- 
lated by the support commanders. 

Commanders of the various fractions of an outpost turn ove* their 
instructions and special orders, written and verbal, to their suc- 
cessors, together with the latest information of the enemy, and a 
description of the important features of the country. "When prac- 
ticable, the first patrols sent out by the new outj>oat are accom- 
panied by members of the old outpost who are faniiliar with the 
terrain. When, relieved the old outguarda return to their supports, 
the supports to the reserve, and the latter to the main body, or, if 
more convenient, the supports and reserve return to the mam body 
independently, each by uie shortest route. 

When relieved b^ an advance guard, the outpost troops ordi- 
narily join their units as the column passes. 
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Cttvalrif outpost. 

143. Independent cavalry covering a command or on special 
mifisions, and occasionally the advance cavalry of a mixed com- 
mand, bivouac where night overtakes them, and in euch cases 
furnish their own outposts. The latter are established in the main 
according to tlie foregoing principles, care being taken to confine 
outpost work to the lowest limits consistent with safety. No pre- 
caution, however, shotild be omitted, aa the cavalry is generally in 
close pioximity to the enemy, and often in temtory whet^ the 
inhabitants are hostile. 

If a cavalry command is concentrated, the outpost problem pre- 
sents little difficulty; but if scattered, the solution is not so easy. 
There i.^ a line of observation and a line of resistance, and in rear of 
the latter tlie main body, or a reserve and a main body if the com- 
mand is large, the latter division being made more for convenience 
of camping than for defense. 

The line of resistance is occupied by the supports, the latter send- 
ing out the necessary outguards ancl patrols. Elach outgoard fur- 
nishes its own videttes or sentinels. Due to the mobility of cav- 
alry, the distances are generally greater than in an outpost for a 
mixed command. An outguard of four troopers is convenient for 
the daytime, but should be doubled at night, and at important 
points made even stronger. The sentinels are generally dis- 
mounted, their horses being left with those of the outguardB. 

Moimted cavalry at night can offer little resistance; the supports 
and outguards are therefore generally dismounted, the horses under 
cover in rear, and the positions strengthened by intrenchments and 
obstacles. By holding villages, bridges, denies, etc., with dis- 
mounted rifle fire, cavalry can greatly delay a superior force. 

There should always bo easy communication along the line of 
resistance to enable the cavalry to concentrate at a threatened 
point.. 

When independent cavalry is to form an outpost on a wide front, 
the outpost order designates the general line of resistance and 
assigns to each section thereof a squadron or troop aa support. A 
support of one squadron covers with its out^^uarda a section rarely 
exceeding 2 milea. 

As such ft line is of necessity weak, the principal reliance Is placed 
on (liatttat patrolling. If threatened by infkntry, timely informa- 
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tion enables the threatened point to be reenforced, or the cavalry 
to withdraw to a place of safety. If there is danger from hostile 
cavalry, the roads in iront axe blocked at suitable points, such as 
bridges, fords, defiles, etc.,by aHuccessionof obstacles and defended 
by a few dismounted men. When compelled to fall back, these 
men mount and ride rapidly to the next obstacle in rear and there 
take up a new position. As the march of cavalry at night is, aa a. 
rule, confined to the roads, such tactica seriously delay iia advance. 

In accordance with the situation and the orders they have 
recsived, the support commanders arrange for feeding, watering, 
cooking, resting, and patrolling. During the night the horses oi 
the outguards remain saddled and bridled. During the daytime 
cinchaa may be loosened, one-third at a time. Feeding and water- 
ing are done by reliefs. Horses being fed are removed a short dis- 
tance from the others. 

Independent cavalry generally remains in outpost position for 
the night only, its advance being resumed on the following day; 
it stopped hy the enemy, it is (fiawn off to the flanks upon the 
approach of ita own infantirj-. 



Article V, 
MARCHES AND CONVOYS. 

GENERAL PSIKCIPLES. 

142. A successful 'march, whether in peace or war, is one that placet 
the troops at their destination at thf, proper moment and in the best pos- 
sible condition. In war, marches aro of daily occurrence, and suc- 
i.icsa depends in a great measure upon the skill with which they are 
conducted. 

Good marching is secured by careful preparation, strkt discipline, 
and the due observance, of march sanitation. 

AVhile conforming to other requirements, marches are conducted 
BO as to reduce to a minimum tne hard^ips of tho trooj^a. 

When possible, ample notice ia given bo that preparationa can be 
made without haste. 

The march is habitually at route order. 

Troops are informed of the length of halts so that they can take 
full advantage of the same. 

The men are not kept under arras longer than necessary, nor re- 
quired to carry heavy burdens when transportation is available. 

Special care is paid to the feet of the men and to the hooia and 
backs of animals. 

In prolonged inarches at least one day in seven should be a day of 
rest. 

A forced march is never undertaken unless the situation re- 
quires it. 

As a rule troops on the march pay no compliments; individuals 
salute when they address, or are addressed by, a superior officer. 

The conduct of a inarch (forming the column or columns, distribu- 
tion of troops, tne start, rate, length of nmrch, etc.) is controlled by 
the situation and object to be accomplished. 

90 
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Conduct of marches. 

143. Preparation. — It is the duty of the commander to see that 
the necessary preparationa are made — that the men and animals are 
in fit condition, that they are properly equipped, that suitable 
means are provided for the care of ttte sick, that the transportation 
is supplied with spare parts, and that ample teser/e aupplics of all 
kinda are taken. 

144. Foimli^ the Column.— To form the column for a march, the 
commander issues the aeceasaxy orders (match order); if the march 
is controlled by tactical or strategical considerations, field orders are 
issued; in other cases, routine orders. 

The march order states the object of the inarch, gives the distri- 
bution o£ the troops, order of march o£ the main body, manner o( 
forming the column, etc. If the command consists of two or moro 
columns, the order of the supreme commander generally indicates 
the march to be made by each column, and the cohimn command- 
ers issue corresponding march orders. 

When troopB are encamped or bivouacked at some distance from 
the road, columns are formed by the successive arrival of the frac- 
tions at an initial or starting point, which, as a rule, is located in. the 
direction of the proposed march. The commander fixes the initial 
point after considering the position of the troops and the roads by 
which they can join Uie column. He also prescribes the hour at 
which the leading fraction or fractions clear the initial point, and, 
if necessary, the routes to be followed in reaching it. To prevent 
needless marching, he may designate special initial points for parts 
of the command. 

In drafting march orders, the road space and rate of march o£ the 
different fractions of the command and their distances from the 
initial point must be considered. With foot troops and cavalry 
marching four abreast, artillery and trains in single column of car- 
riages, the following may be assumed for approximate calculations: 
Two men per yard for foot troops, one man per yard for ca^'alry, and 
20 yards for each gun, caisson, or wagon." 

Commanders of subordinate units examine the route to be fol- 
lowed, calculate the time required, and start their commands 
accordingly. They may d esignate initial points for their own com - 
mands. Jn eoety case the initial point should be of easy aeeess. 



o For tabla ot road spaces see Appendix E . 
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When troops are located on or near the roads to be follo^d, the 
commander preBCribes the hour of starting for the larger units; the 
Bubordinate commandera issue corresponding orders tor their com- 
mands. 

When troops march in parallel columns, sections of the country 
may be assigned for their exclusive use. 

145. Distribution of Troops. — The order of march of a column is 
controlled mainly (1) by the rule requiring the hardsiiips of troops 
to be reduced to a minimum, and (2) by tactical considerations, the 
latter bedng paramount in the ]^r«senco of the enemy. 

Troops march in column, or m two or more columns on parallel 
roads. During an advance the order of march of a column is gener- 
ally as follows, the necessary seciuity being provided: 

Combatant troops (with combat trains): 

1. Cavalry and horse artillery. 

2. IiiTantry and light or mountain artillery. 
8. Et^lneers and signal troops. 

Trains, etc.: 

4. Field traiiis and the sanitary troops not attached to regiments, etc. 

5. Aminunltion, supply, and pack trains. 

During a retreat the oivder of m.orcli is practically the reverse of 
the above. 

In mixed commands on a. single road, large bodies of cavalry and 
horse artillery should not be intermingled with foot troops. 

A detachment of engineers usually marches near the head of each 
column to repair roads, strengthen bribes, etc. 

Each regiment is followed by an ambulance and a medical officer; 
if detached, by three ambulances. 

Combat trains march in rear of the battalion units to which they 
belong; they may, however, be assembled at the rear of the larger 
units when circumstances permit. 

Field trains, arranged in the order oj march of the troops, and each 
under a quartermaster, are generiUly assembled under a chief quar- 
termaster, and march at a suitable distance in rear. When tiius 
aasemblea, they form the field train of the column to which they 
belong. At the end of the day's march, these trains, as a rule, join 
their organizations. To facilitate issues, they march as near their 
orranizations as practicable. 

The order of brigades in divisions, regiments in brigades, bat- 
talions or squadrons in regiments, ana company units in battalions 
or squadrons are generally changed from day to day — the leading 
unit one day taking its place at uie tail the following^ aad so on. 
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On the march, troops, as tar as practicable, keep to the right of the 
road, lea\dng the left free. When the roads are narrow, space 
should Btill be left for messengers to pass freely along the column. 
When roads are soft with mud or heavy with sand or very dusty, it 
may be advisable to divide the column longitudinally, thus permlt- 
ting men and animals to pick their way, the middle of the road 
beii^ left clear. Suffering from heat and dust may thus be ma- 
terially lessened. Care should be taken, however, not to permit 
straggling or undue lengthening of the column. 

Infantry usually marches in column of squads, column of twos 
when necessary ; cavalry, in column of fours on good roads or when 
compact formation is desirable, otherwise in column of twos; artil- 
lery \a section column (single column of carriages), or in double sec- 
tion column if the width of the road permits. On trails, troops 
march in column of filea or troopers. lu marching acrosa country, 
the commander adopts the most advantageous formation. 

146. The Start. — when practicable, marches begin in the morn- 
ing, ample time being allowed for the men to breakfast, animals to 
feed, and the wagons or animals to be packed. The time for reveille 
and stables should be designated the evening before. Canteens 
are filled, fires put out, latrines covered, and the camp policed 
before departure. 

The hour for (he start depends upon circumstances. As a rule, 
foot troops do not start before broad daylight; mounted troops, when 
practicable, about an hour after broad daylight. Both men and 
animals rest well in the early morning hours. 

The signals for striking camp and putting the command in march, 
such as the general, boots and saddles, etc., are ordered by the com- 
manders of the lai^er units at the proper time. After the general, 
one or more officers of each organization superintend the prepara- 
tions for the march. Troops do not start before the hour designated, 
but they should start promptly at that time ; if the commander is not 
present, the officer next in rank puts them in march . 

The different units of the column, including those of the train, 
are separated at the start by distances prescribed in regulations or 
by the commander. These distances are temporarily increased or 
diminished, according to circumstances, thus facilitating uniform 
progress without checks, and \vith a continual tendency to the 
gradual resumption of normal distances, 

147. Eate and Length of Marohes.— The rate of march of a mixed 
command isregulated by thatof the foot troops. Itvarieawith the 
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length of the march, size of the command, condition of the troops, 
and other circumstances; sandy, rough, muddy, or slippery roads, 
great heat and dust, strong hea'dwindSj storms and broken country, 
reduce the rate. If hills are to be climbed or swampy country is 
to be crossed, or defiles passed, liberal allowances are made in time 
calculations. 

For infrntry the rate prescribed for drill is 100 yards a minute 
or 3.4 miles an hour; on the road the maximum to be counted on 
is 88 yards a minute or 3 miles an hour, including halts 24 to 2i 
miles. The rate of infantry columns, under average conditions, 
may be assumed at 2J to 2J miles an hour. 

The average march of infantry, and of mixed commands consist- 
ing partly of foot troops, is 16 miles a day; but in extensive opera- 
tions, involving large bodies of troops, the average is about 12 miles 
a day. Small commands of seasoned infantry marchii^ on good 
roads in cool weather, can average 20 miles a day. 

It is of great importjuice that a uniform rate of march be main- 
tained throughout the column. The officer vrho sets the pace 
bears in mind that the troops in rear are at a disadvantage, and that 
an irregular pace fatigues the men and produces ill temper. When 
a change in the rate is to be made, wammg is sent along the column. 

Vor cavalry the rates prescribed for drill are: 

The Walk 4 miles, tne trot 8 miles, and the gallop 12 miles an 
hour. The average walk of a horse is at the rate oi a mUe in 16 
minutes or 3} miles an hour; the average trot, a mile in 8 minutes 
or 7i miles an hour. 

In the field the usual gait is the walk of 3| miles an hour, includ' 
ing halts 3J to Z\ miles an hour. 

Under favorable conditions the walk and trot alternate, the rate 
bein^ about 5 miles an hour after the first halt. The periods of 
trottmg alternating with the walk should not, as a rule, exceed ten 
or fifteen minutes;~too frequent changes are undesirable. When 
practicable, distances between units may be increased to enable 
advantao;o to be taken of level stretches of ground for trotting. As 
a rule, the first 2 and last 2 milos ore made at an easy walk. 

The average march of cavalry, after men and animals are hard- 
ened, is 25 miles a day. 

The gait should be uniform and slow enough to enable all the 
horses to keep up without undue exertion. A h.st walk at the head 
causes trotting m rear; a fast tcot rendere the gallop necessary. 
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This lack of uniformity is extremely fatiguing to both men and 
horses, and ruins cavalry commands even on ordinary marcheg. 

The daily march of field artillery is the same as that of the com- 
mand of which it forms a ^t; if alone it coveia fzom 15 to 20 miles. 
The rate of horse artillery la the same as that of the cavalry to which 
it is attached . 

The rate of a wagon train varies with the class and condition of 
the draft animals, the load, length of the column, and the condi- 
tion of the roads. While large mules drawing light loads on good 
roads can cover nearly 4 milea an hour, in long columns a rate of 
2 miles, including halts, is all that can be expected under even 
favorable conditions; small trains may make 2J miles an hour. 
The daily march of a wagon train ia about the same as that of in- 
fantry. 

In ascending or descending steep slopes, and also as a measure 
of relief to the men in cold weather and when they are tired of rid- 
ing, cavalrymen, artillerymen and men riding on wagons who are 
able to walk, are required to dismount. 

148. Halts. — To rest the men and animals, and for other purposes, 
a command on the march ia occasionally halted. The first halt is 
made after marching about three-quarters of an hour, and is about 
fifteen minutes long to enable the men to attend to the calla of 
nature and to adjust their clothii^, etc. Judgment aboold be 
exercised in selecting the place for flie first halt; it should not be 
made in a village or place where one of the objects of the halt- 
would be defeated. 

After the first rest, there is for foot troops a halt of about ten 
minutes every hour — that is,_ the troops niarch fifty minutes and 
then halt ten. This is not a rigid rule, out is modified according to 
circumatancea. In very hot weather, for example, the halts may 
be longer and more frequent. The men are allowed to fall out, but 
remain in the immediate vicinity of their places. 

For cavalry the hourly halts are shorter — five minutes; the men 
examine the horses' feet, adjust saddles, etc. 

For artillery the hourly halts are from five to ten minutes; harness 
is adjusted, girths are tightened, etc. 

As a rule troops prefer to finish a day's march as soon as possible. 
In good weather, with favorable temperature, long halts are not 
desirable on marches of loss than 15 miles for infantry or 25 miles 
for cavalry. When the day's march will run well into the after- 
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noon, a halt of t.bout one hour near meal time is advantageous. 
Places for long halts should be selected with care; wood, water, 
grass, dry ground and shade are desirable features. Arms are 
stacked and equipments removed; mounted troops dismount and 

looson cinchas. 

In hot weather, especially in the tropics, it may be desirable 
to avoid the midday heat. If the march is long the command 
may make an earlier start, or it may rest for three or four hours 
during the hottest part of the day and finish the march in the 
evening. As a general proposition, however, it is undesirable 
to arrive at a strange place after night-fall or even late in the after- 
noon. 

Halts are not made in or near towns or villages unless to procure 
water or supplies, and when so made, the men remain in column, 
details being sent for whatever is necessary. In commandii not 
exceeding a re^ament, and in wagon trains of less than a mile in 
length, the units may halt simultaneously, the signal from the 
head being promptly repeated. This may also be accomplished 
in longer colnmns by the commandora of units setting their watches 
at the 6ame hour beaore starting, and agreeing when the baits shall 
be made; the units all halt and resume the march at the moments 
agreed upon. 

149. Crossing Bridges, Fords, and other Obstacles. — When a 
cause of delay — for example, a daraaned bridge — ^is encountered, 
the troops in rear are notified of the minimum length of the delay; 
they then conduct themselves us at regular halts. 

In ascending or descending slopes, crossing streams or other 
obstacles, or passing through defiles re<}ulring a reduction of front, 
every precaution is taken to prevent interruption of the march of 
the troops in rear. If the distances ore not sufficient to prevent 
check, units are •allowed to overlap; if necessary, streams arc 
crossed at two or more places at the same time; in passing through 
abort defiles the pace is accelerated and the exit cleared at once. 
If a company unit is delayed while crossing an obstacle, the head 
slackens the pace or halts until all of that unit has passed; it then 
resumes its place in the column, increasing the pace if necessary. 

Before attempting to cross with bodies of troops, Ciireful exami- 
nation_ is made of fords, boggy places, bridges of doubtful char- 
acter, ice, etc., as the case may be. 

When necessary, an officer is designated to superintend the 
crossing, bis instructions must be strictly observed, the troops 
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cioaaing in formation prescribed by him. Foot troops crossing 
bridees march without cadence. 

When roada lead through mvamps or quicksand, or across atreama 
with treacherous bottoms, their limits are marked wth stakes or 
bushes, or warnings are placed at dangerous points. At night 
lanterns are hung from the stakes, and a fire ia built or a hvntorn 
hung to mark the landing. 

When the cunent is strong and the water deep, foot troops croaa 
on as broad a front as possible, the men marching abreast and hold- 
ing hands. They tAiould not look at the water, but at the opposite 
shore. 

Fords that are at all difficult delay long_ columns unless the 
troops cross at several places at once. Additional fords should be 
Bougnt despite the denial of their existence by the inhabitants. 
The crossing of many animals or wagons may deepen a ford and 
render it impassable; new places may thus become necessary. 

The depth of a ford with rapid current should not exceed 4 feet 
for cavalry, 3 feet for infantry, and 2J feet for artillery and wagons; 
in slu^;isn water these depths may be increased. 

In crossing ice the formatioin of troops variea according to the 
thickness and solidity. Ice about S inches thick mil support 
small groups of men; 4j to 7 inches, cavalry, and light guns; 8 to 
12 inches, heavy gims. 

150. Crossing Streams on Ferries. — Persons operating the ferry 
are interfered with as little as possible. 

The men enter pontons or barges singly at the bow, and gradu- 
ally move toward the stem; larger vessels may be entered in eol- 
umn of twos; the men retain the places assi^ed them so as not 
to interfere with the handling of the boat; m small boats when 
the water is rough they sit down; when, there is danger they are 
directed to remove their equipments. 

Hoisea are loaded one at a tjme. When there is room for a single 
row only they alternate heads and tails; if in two rows they face 
inward. If a horse falls into the water it is turned loose. 

Guns, caissons, and wagons are generally loaded by hand; if 
practicable, the teams are sent on the same vessel. 

Unloading is also from the bow, in good order, without crowd- 
ing; men sitting down do not rise before their turn. 

When rq/iE« are used, special precautions ore necessary. The 
center of the raft is first occupied and then tho load uniformly dis- 

mi-v> — 7 
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tributed. Unloading is carried out iu inverse order, the center of 
the load being last to leave. 

The crossing of beef cattle on boats or rafts is dangerous. When 
practicable they are crossed by awimming. 

151. Care ot Troops. — On tlio march, commanders of the larger 
vmits keep themselves informed of the condition of their commands, 
and of the progress of subordinate units in rear. 

CommanderB of company units habitually march at the head 
of their commands, but go where their presence ia required; they 
occasionally allow their commands to march past in order to observe 
the condition of the men. When more than one officer is present 
with a company unit, one of them marches at the rear. 

In the cavalry constant vigilance is exercised to see that the men 
rideproperly. Lounging in tne saddle, and the spurring and fretting 
of horses to make them canter are promptly checked. If a horse 
apjjarently refuses to trot the rider may be required to fold his arms 
while the horse is led, or he may be changed to another horse, or 
moved to a place near the head of the troop. 

Sources of water supply are examined by experts and marked 
good or bad. In countnea infected with cholera or other harmful 
bacteria, this is imperative. Doubtful water is boiled. 

Precaution is taken to prevent excess in eating and drinking. 
The drinking of water is often a matter of habit; under ordinary 
conditions a canteen of water should last one man a day's march. 
Soldiers should bo trained to be economical in the use of -water, 
and to keep a small supply until their canteens can be replenished. 
If water is plentiful they may drink often, but only a small quan- 
tity at a time. 

Commanders afiord the men ample opportunity for replenishing 
their canteens, but it is done by order, not by straggling from the 
command. In certain cases, tne advance guard maj^ require the 
inhabitants to place water in vessels along the line of march for the 
convenient use of troops. On long marches through country de- 
ficient in water, or where the water is bad, it may be necessary to 
carry a supply in wagons. 

The watering of cavalry horses upon the march depends largely 
on the facilities available. In hot weather, or if nothing is known 
about the water supply of the day's march,! ttie horses are watered 
before leaving camp. Good opportiuiitie» for watering on the 
road should not be neglected. To avoid delay, as many troops as 
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possible are watered at the same time; as the head of a command 
approaches a place suitable for watering, the several units are 
conducted, according to their position in column, to the different 
watering places. 

Horses must be watered quietly and without confusion; the 
manner in which this duty is performed is a good test of the dis- 
cipline of a mounted command, and of the efficiency of its officers. 

Animals of the artillery and of wa^aa ijeine are watered while 
in camp — ^before departure and after arrival — or during a long halt. 
If time permits, they may be watered on the inarch from buckets, 
or by unhitching and riding or leading to water. 

One of the greatest sources of hardship on a marcb, especially 
for infantry, is hot weather. Every precaution is taken to prevent 
suffering from this cause. Halting places are selected when prac- 
ticable where there is shade and free circulation of air, and the men 
cautioned against drinking too much water. Green leaves or a 
moist handkerchief in the hat affords relief from the hot rays of the 
sun. If overheated, care is taken to prevent the men being chilled 
by exposure to cold winds or drafts. 

When a band accompanies the troops it may, under favorable 
conditions, he required to play at long halts. While marching 
through towns the command may be called to attention and the 
band or field music required to play a march. 
For the disposition of the sick and injured, see section 302. 
162. Police. — A provost guard, under an officer, marches about 



receive prisoners. If the command ia smaller than a brigade, the 
commander of the rear company or troop details the guard; if the 
command is a brigade or larger, a provost marshal is appointed and 
furnished with a suitable force; he has chaise of the police of the 
column, and of the camp after it ia established. 

No man leaves the ranks without permission; it is the duty of all 
officers and noncommissioned officers to prevent straggling. En- 
listed men found away from their organizations without authority 
are arrested and turned over to the provost guard. Unless instruc- 
tions are received to the contrary, military prisoners held by the 
guard are returned to their units at the nrat op^rtunity with a 
statement of the circumstances of their apprehension. 

All persons found pillaging, marauding, or committii^ crimes 
are arrested and dealt mm according to lavr. 




Its duty ia to arrest stragglers and 
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153. Camp or Bivonac. — ^As a; comtQand approaches the camjping 
place the commander issues the halt order. This order provides 
for the outpoBt, if necessary, and gives instruction for the encamp- 
ment of the command. (Art. VI .) 

Special regulations. 

154. Though of general application, the foregoing rules must be 
modified according to the situation. 

For convenience of reference and diacusaion, marches are classi- 
fied as follows : 

1. Marches in peace: 

fl) Marches in changing station. 
(2) Practice marches. 

2. Marches in campaign: 

(1) Concentration marches. 

(2) Marches in the presence of the enemy. 
3^ Forced marches. 
4) Night marches. 

Marches in peace.<i 

155. Changing Station. — ^While all marches should be conducted 
with a view of instructing and preparing troops for actual war, 
marches in changing station are usually made with limited trans- 
portation, railroads being used for carryiD" suppliea and for sending 
the Bick to their stations. The location of camps and the length of 
the daily marches arc therefore controlled, in a great measure by 
the railway facilities. When railroads are not available, supplies 
are carried by the regular transportation, or by wagons hired for the 
purpose. 

The march order is a routine order, and is issued from day to day, 
or it may cover marches of several days. It prescribes the distri- 
bution of troops, time of starting, camping place, service calls, and 

euch other details as the commander deems necessary. 

To afford greater freedom of movement, the distances between 
the elements of a column may be materially increased. In hot 
weather, or on dusty roads, the commands may thus be divided 
into fractions of company units. 



•These principles are applicable la time of war to troops not in tho tbeator at 
operations. 
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In wet weather, to avoid cutting up the roail in advance, mounted 
troops of email mixed commands may follow the infantry; in going 
ttrough high vegetation oi snow, ttey may lead to hie&k. the way. 

Field trains may follow immediately in rear of their regimente, 
and the supply trains be placed to facditate issues. 

At the end of a day's march camps^may be established along the 
road, due regard being paid to facilities for wood and water. Lat- 
eral movemfinte are thus avoided, and the elements can resume the 
march almost simultaneously. 

166. Practice Matches.— The practical training of troops is 
di^'ided into two phases, namely, garrison training and field train- 
ing. Practice marches form a part of field training and are made 
with two objects in view: (1) That of hardening the men and ani- 
mals and of keeping them in proper physical condition; (2) that of 
instructing officers and men in duties incident to a campaign — 
marching, camping, cooking, etc. — and the principles of tactics, 
including the services of information imd security. 

A practice march conforms to the conditions it is intended to 
simulate. The troops at times carry the full field _equlpm.ent. It 
should be bomo in mind that piacUce marches, like all physical 
exercise or recreation, should never be carried to the degree of 
physical exhaustion, and should, as a rule, stop short of excessive 
physical fatigue. They should not be made under conditions of 
great heat or cold, or excessive wet weather, whidh would defeat 
the very object for which they are made. 

The transportation, personal ba^age of officers, tentage, etc., 
conform strictly to the regulation allowance. 

That the maximum benefit may bo obtained, practice marches 
should ahvavs include instruction m field duties of some character. 
They can thus be made of interest to the men and will not be 
regarded as a needless hardship. In maneuvers, and in exercises 
where the presence of the enemy is assumed, regular field orders are 
issued. 

Marches in campaign. 

167. Concentration. — ^Marches of concentration arc made for the 

purpose of assembling at a certain time and place bodies of troops 
irom different localities. Such marches require an accurate com- 
putation of the time required for marching, and of the road space 
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occupied by the troops. The coadition of the n»da, weather, etc., 
muat be conndered. 

A column of troops on the march should not be cut by another. 
If the beads of two columns meet at a distance from the enemy, the 
senior commander has the right of way; if near the enemy, the 
senior determines what measures are to be taken. 

If a column in march overtakes another at a halt, it may pasa on, 
provided ita commander be the senior, or the other commander 
gives hia consent. In either case the column which advances first 
is accompanied by its combat train; the field train waits for the 
other column with its combat train to pass, but precedes the field 
train of the latter column. 

158. Marches in the Presence of the Enemy. — Security is afforded 
in part by the independent cavalry, but principally by the ad- 
vance, rear, and flank guards, as the case may De. The order of 
march of these bodies is controlled by tactical considerations. 

The order of march of the main body is determined by the con- 
templated emploj'meDt oi the troops. WheD contact with the 
enemy is probable, columns are closed up and march on broad 
fronts; communication is maintained between the columns on 
parallel roads, aad all impedimenta not necessary in the conflict 
IB kept in rear. If a part of a unit of infantry is assigned to the 
advance guard, the remainder of that unit usually marches at the 
head of the main body. 

During the advance, the artillery, in order to expedite its entry 
into action, is generally near the head of the main body, sufficient 
infantry leading to insure proper security. Its commander usually 
accompanies the commander of the column. If there is danger to 
the flanks from small bodies of the enemy, the artillery may be 
broken into columns pot longer than a regiment; it then marcheei 
like a convoy with infantry in front, in or opposite the center, and 
at the rear. This formation of necessity delays the entry into 
action of a part of the infantry; to reduce this delay, the artillery 
marches, if possible, in double column, and its combat train follows 
immediately in rear of the last infantry unit. When moving into 
action the artillery has the right of way. 

Thus, in the march of a division, assuming the advance guard to 
consist of two regiments of infantry, all of the divisional cavalry, 
one battalion of artillery, one company of engineeis, and a detach- 
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ment of sanitEiry tnx>p8, the dietribution o{ the main body and 
tiaina might be mado as follows: 

3 battalions bdantry. 
1 battaUon artUlerr. 

1 battalion Infantry. 

Kegtmcnt artillery. 

2 brigades inlaiitry. 
Artillery combat train. 
Engineers. 

Signal troaps. 
Sanitary troops. 
Field train. 
Ammunition train. 
Pack train. 
Supply train. 

On marches through long defiles, or dense forests, or on night 
marches, it may be advisable to place the artillery near the rear of 
the column. 

169. Trains. — In marches into action the trains are held far 
enough in rear not to interfere with movements of the troops, or 
check witbdratyal in case of defeat. The ammunition trains and 
sanitary troops arc assigned suitable stations, depending upon the 
course of events. 

If a bridge train is attached to the division and is to be used 
during the day's march, it ia assigned a place in column as far for- 
ward as pracacable; it it is not to be used, it marches with the 
supply train. 

If there can be no contact with the enemy during the day and 
road space is of little importance, the regimental field trains may 
follow immediately in rear of their regiments, or they may be con- 
solidated by brigade and follow their respective brigades. When 
contact ■with the enemy is probable, or road space is important, the 
field trains are consolidated and march at such distances in rear 
of the division as the division commander deems best, and may be 
united with the supply train. 

If the rear is in danger of being attacked, the rear guard follows 
the field train and sanitary troops and a special guard is assigned to 
convoy the ammunition, supply trains and pack trains; or all these 
trains may be consolidated and the rear guard follow the entire 
column. 

When an action begins the provost guards, and the rear guard 
unless otherwise ordered, hasten to join their commands. Men 
who have been arrested are taken along into the fight. 
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In commands emaller than a division the field, supply, ammuni- 
tion , and pack trains may all be consolidated, the field train usually 
leading. 

If a wagon breaks down or is stalled, its load is transferred to 
other wagons and the road cleared as soon as practicable. The 
officer in charge of the train sees that the headquarteis baggage and 
telegraph material are not delayed. 

In the march on a single road of two or more divisions, each divi- 
sion is followed by its sanitary troops and generally by its trains. 
When combat is probable or concentration important, the field 
and supply trains may all or in part be consolidated in rear of the 
last division. 

The heavy artillery, bridge train, balloon train, etc, of a field 
army march in rear (auxiliary division) and are ordered to the 
front as circumstances require. 

160. Forced Marches. — The conduct of forced marches is con- 
trolled by the distance to be covered and the time in which the 
march is to be accomplished . As they seriously impair the fighting 
power of even the best troops, forced marches are undertaken only 
in cases of necessity. Long forced marches can not be made with- 
out injury unless the command is in good condition and the march 
is made with good judgment. The difficulties of the prob- 
lem rapidly increase with the size of the command and length 
of the march, but in any case the completion of the march 
should find the troops in condition to accomplish the object of 
the inarch. 

With foot troops forced marches are generally made by increasing 
the number of marching hours, the halts and periods for cooking 
and sleep being arranged so as to afford the maximum benefit. The 
rules prescribed for the average march are followed as closely as 
possible. For lai^ columns or infeintiy marching long distances, 
increase of pace is seldom of value. 

A maximum day's march for infantry and trains is about 28 to 
30 miles. A march of this character can not, as a rule, be pro- 
longed more than thirty-atx hours. If a forced march is to con- 
tinue for several days, it becomes practically a succession of daily 
marches of more than average length. 

Foot troops are favored in every way possible. They are assigned 
the bestroadsj and notintcrmin^ed with vehicles or mounted men. 
If tiansportaticHi is available, their packs are lightened. 
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With mounted troo'ps tho gait as well as the number of marching 
hours may be increased. 

Under favorable conditions of road and weather a rate of 50 miles 
in twenty-four hours can bo maintained for three or four daya. On 
such marches the usual hourly halts are made; in addition, a halt 
of two hours is made at the end of the first half of each day's march, 
during which the horses are unsaddled and permitted to roll, food, 
and lie down. The rate ia about S miles an hour, excluding halts. 

Under very favorable conditions a single march of 100 miles can 
be made in from twenty-four to thirty hours. On such a march 
the usual hourly halts are made; in addition halts of two hours are 
made at the end of the first and second thirds of the march, during 
which the horses are unsaddled and permitted to roll, feed, and He 
down. The rate is about 5J miles an hour, excluding halts. 

For distances from 30 to 40 miles a rate of 6 miles an Lour, 
excluding halts, can be maintained under favorable conditions of 
road and weather. If the command be small, well seasoned, and 
lightly equipped, the rate may be even greater. The usual halts 
are made. 

If the distance to be covered by forced marches is about 150 miles, 
the march begins at a rate of not more than 50 miles a day. Por 
distances greater than 200 miles the daily march is from 30 to 40 

miles a day. 

On forced marches where tho road is level or nearly so and the 
footing good, the men are occasionally required to dismount and 
march for short distances at a fast walk or slow double time, leading 
their horses. They are also permitted to loosen or remove their 
blouses and overcoats if their comfort will be materially increased 
tiiereby. 

161. Night Karehes.—Night marches are sometimes made in hot 
weather to avoid the heat of the day; generally, however, they are 
made as the result of a forced march to surprise the enemy or to 
secure a favorable position from which he may be attacked at 
night or at dawn. 

Moonlight and good roads are favorable for night marches. A 
waning moon is of advantage in marches beginning early in the 
morning. As all-night marches rapidly impair the efliciency of a 
command, a few hours' rest should be taken it practicable. Special 
effort is made to maintain good order and to keep the men awake. 

Precaution is taken that the proper road is followed and that 
contact between the units is maintained, men being stationed to 
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mark cban^ of direction. If necessary, guides are secured and 
charged vith the duty of following the right road. In passing 
through a town lights may be placed in the windows or lanterns 
hung aiono; the streets. In trains lanterns may have to be 

Jifflhted; drivera may bo required to wait to keep them awake. 

When the march ia secret, additional precautions are necessary. 
Silence is maintained; mouthpieces of buglea are removed, and 
articles of equipment secured to prevent rattling; smoking is not 
permitted; villages and farmhouses are avoided on account of 
waminK given by dogs. If the troops are compelled to leave the 
roads, their progress trill be slow, and additional time allowance 
must be made. 

Heavy fogs, severe storms, or blizzards may bring about condi- 
tions similar to those making night marches difBcult. 

If cavalry forms a part of the cotunm at night, it ordinarily 
marches in rear of the infantry; if there is artillery, it generally fol- 
lows the cavalry and bas a special infantry escort. 

CONVOYS. 

162. A convoy is a vessel or fleet or train of vehicles or animals 
empitoyed in the transportation of military supplies, and generally 
having an armed escort. 

On land the term "convoy" is usually applied to those trains 
b;y which supplies are forwarded to an army from depots or maga- 
zines in rear, and to trains brii^ag in supplies collected by 
requisition. The trains directly attached to a military force are 
generally sufficiently protected by the presence of tjoops and by 
train guards. 

163. In the field the typical convoy is one of wagons drawn by 
animals, but the general principles governing the march and secu- 
rit_y of such a convoy apply to other kinds of transporta.tion. and to 
mixed convoys. 

WAGON CONVOYS. 

164. As the difficulty of controlling and protecting a convoy 
increases rapidly with its length, it should not, as a me, contain 
more than 100 wagons. Such a train occupies about 1 mile of road 

space. 

A staff officer, generally a quartermaster, with such assistants 
as may be available, is placed in charge of the transportation. He 
divides the train into sections of twenty to thirty wagons and places 
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a noncommissioned officer or wagoo master in cbarge of each sec- 
tion. The organization of each section ia similar to Uiat of the pre- 

Bcribed viagon company. 

A police guard of at least one squad is assigned to each section to 
preserve order, protect property, render assistance in case of acci- 
dents, and take part in the defense. With hired or impressed 
transportation a stronger guard ia required. 

Frequent inspections and constant attention are necessary to 
maintain efficiency throughout the convoy. 

168. A convoy marthes with a distance of about 25 yards between 
sections, about 2 yards between wagons, and at a rate of 2 to 2J 
miles an hour, including halts. The march ia similar to that of a 
body of troops, except for breathing Bpells in ascending long elopes, 
and delays to lock wheels on steep descents. Long halts are 
avoided. The slowest teams are placed in the lead. The field 
train of the escort marches as a part of the convoy train. 

Care is taken that the wagons are not overloaded, and that un- 
authorized articles are not carried. Broken wagons are removed 
from the road, their loads being transferred to spare wagons or 
distributed amoug other wagons of the train. 

166. Security.— Security for a convoy is furnished by the escort, 
which, as a rule, ia ccmpcsed of infantry, with enough cavalry for 
scouting and communication, and some engineers. The proportion 
of cavalry varies, being greater in open than in close country. 

The strength of the escort depends upon the importance and 
size of ttie train, the risk, nature of the coimtry, length of the jour- 
ney, etc. A train containing explosives requires a strong escort 
in order to keep the enemy from firing into it. Under average 
conditions a train of 100 vt^ns requires an escort of one battalion 
of infantry and one troop. 

The senior line officer on duty with the troops, commands the convoy. 
He consults with the officer in charge of the transportation, and, 
if practicable, defers to the latter's wishes aa to the hours of starting, 
length of marches, parking of the train, police guards, etc. Officers 
casually with a convoy exercise no authority therein. 

167. Dlstributloii of Troops.— When a convoy is to march, the 
commander aas^s police guards to the different sections, and 
distributes the remainder of the escort aa follows: 

Advance guard. 
Main body. 

Flank guard (if necessary). 
Rear guard. 
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168. Advaace Quard. — The advanee txivalry precedes the tiain 
3 to 5 miles, scoiitiug to the front and flanks. It is accoih- 

panied by the necessary guides and interpreters. Careful exami- 
nation is made of bridges and defiles, and of the country in the 
xricinity; temporary guards are left at such points until the support 
comes up. 

The remainder of the advance guard marches about a mile in 
front of the train. 

The advance guard commander examines the country with a view 
of selecting suitable places for halting or parking the convoy, 
ahould the enemy be encountered. 

The head of the train ia ne^■er permitted to enter a defile until 
the advance guard is in possession of the farther end. 

169. Main Body. — The main body marches at the most important 
point, which may be near the head, in rear, or opposite the center 
of tiio train, the latter being the usual position. If the main body 
marches opposite the center it is generally advisable to place a sec- 
tion of infantry at the head and another at the tail of the train for 
its immediate protection. 

170. B,ear 6uard. — The rear guard marches a short distance in 
rear of the train, with the usual rear guard formation. Its strength 
ia ordinarily about one-sixth of the escort. 

Camping. 

171. The place for camping is usually selected by the advance 
guard commander, due regard being paid to the water supply, 
fuel, grass, and facilities tor defense. The vicinity of towns or 
villages is generally undesirable. A field inclosed by wire fence 
is advantageous. 

Herding should not be undertaken unless there is little danger 
from attack, or lack of forage demands it. 

On going into camp or during long halts, the train is parked, 
the formation depending upon the proximity and character of the 
enemy and the amount of ground available. 

When the enemy ia known to be distant the train is usually parked 
in column of sections or half sections, with distances of about 20 
yards between subdivisions, and intervals of 6 to 8 yards betw^n 
wagons. A compact formation ia secured by placing the wagons 
axle to axle and tying the animals to picket lines in front oitbe 
wagons. 
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For purposes of defense wagons may be placed in two lines facing 
each other, or in the form of a square, rectangle, oval or circle, the 
poles inside; the inclosure thus formed furnislies shelter for the 




CONVOYS 

FORMATrON OF DIAMOND-SHAPED CORRAL 
SCALE:! INCH = 120 FEET 

mcu and animals. When there ia time, wire entanglements aro 
constructed and shelter trenches dug outside the corral. 

A diamond shaped corral as shown in diagram, is recommended 
for emergencies, as it can be rapidly formed and file march quickly 
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resumed. The animals of the first two sections arc unhitched and 
placed inside; openings are left where necessary. If the nature of 
the ground permits, tlie teams of the first two sectionB may coun- 
termarch before forming the corral, thus obviating the necessity of 
unhitching. 

The camp is protected by the necessary outposte. 

172. Defense of a Convoy. — The chief duty of the escort is to 
keep the enemy from gaining a position permitting effective fire 
on the train. With efficient security a convoy can not be surprised. 

The flanks of a convoy are its most vulnerable parts. If the 
enemy is reported near, the wagons are closed up and the march is 
continued in the most orderly manner possible; if practicable, the 
wagons are formed in double column. 

The escort fights only when necessary, and does not pursue when 
the enemy is repulsed . If the enemy holds a commanding position 
or a defile on the line of march, he is either dislodged by the escort 
or the convoy takes another road. 

The advance cavalry reporta the presence of the enemy with the 
utmost dispatch so that the commander may change the direction 
of march, park the train, or, if necessary, begin a retreat. 

If menaced by small parties of the enemy, a convoy continues its 
march under protection of the escort; if attacked by a superior 
force, the train is parked or a corral formed, ekirmifihers being 
thrown out to delay the enemy and gain time for the formation. 
The commander seiecta good defensive positions at some distance 
from the train, intrenches if possible, and prepares for a stubborn 
resistance. Couriers are dispatched to apprise the nearest troops 
of the situation. Should the enemy be repulsed, his reti«at is 
carefully verified before the march is resumed. 

If it is evident that the train can not be saved, the commander 
endeavors to escape with the most valuable part, the remainder 
being set on fire or otherwise destroyed. 

173. Attack of a Convoy. — The most favorable time for attacking 
a convoy is when it is passing through woods, a defile, or over a 
bridge; when it is going around a sharp bend in the road; when 
ascending or descending difficult elopes or passing over bad sections 
of the road; when the convoy is beginning to form a corral; when 
the teams are being watered ; or, genei-ally , whenever the conditions 
are such that the escort can not quickly prepare for defense. 

The attacking force endeavors to bring the convoy to a halt, and 
to throw it into confusion by making an attack from an unexpected 
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quarter. The fire of artillery and of znachine guna is very oSective. 
If a convoy is captured, the parts that can not be carried off are 
destroyed. 

Convoys of prisoners. 

174. In addition to an escort to repel attempts at rescue, a guard 
of about 10 foot-soldiors and several mounted men is required 
tor every 100 prisoners. The captives are formed into companies 
and marched m column, their officers marching separately. Prie- 
oners are treated kindly, but must be given to understand that any 
attempt to escape will draw fire. If the convoy is attacked, they 
are ordered to lie down. At night they are placed in suitable well- 
lighted buildings or inclosurea. 

Convtjys hy rail. 

176. When the protection afforded by the troops guarding the 
line of communications is not sufBcient, the train to be convoyed is 
preceded by a pioneer train carrying a working party and a portion 
of the escort. The working party is provided with tools and sup- 
plies for Eoaking repairs. The locomotive is armored if practicable, 
and the cars carrying the escort and working party are protected 
by shields of boiler iron or by sand bags. The train to be guarded 
follows at a distance of 1 or 2 miles with the remainder of the escort 
suitably placed on armored or protected cars. 

Convoys by water. 

176. On interior lines of communication, water transportation 

derives its securitjr principally from the presence of troops in the 
field. For protection against guerillas and raiding parties, a shal- 
low draft Btearnboat, provided with machine guns and shelter 
against rifle fire, carries part of the escort and precedes the trans- 
ports. Means for rapidly disembarking the escort are provided in 
order that hostile parties on shore may be quickly dislodged. In 
the case of narrow streams or canals lined with woods or other 
cover, it may be necessarpr to have the escort march on both banks 
and clear the country as it advances. 

At sea, on the Great Lakes, and on large rivers, inlets, and estu- 
aries, convoy escort duty is performed by the navy in accordance 
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with the following rules preMred by the joint board and published 
in General Orders 174, War Department, 1906 : 

"1. All mattcra relating to the pxircnase, charter, fitting out, 
equipping, and maintenance of transports, engaging their ofBcera 
and crews and providing rules for their government, their interior 
discipline and administration, shall be controlled by the army. 

"2. If practicable^ all transports carrying troops or animals shall 
be supplied with distilling apparatus adequate for the supply of 
water required. As a reserve in case of emergency, a distilling 
ship, furnished by the navy, shall, if practicable, accompany each 
convoy. 

"3. AH matters relating to the loading of the transports with 
troops, animals, or stores, and the quota or cargo to be assigiied each 
vessel will be under the charge of the army. 

"(a) The discharging of troops, animals, and stores from the 
transports into the boats will be under charge of the armv, and their 
transfer in boats to the shore will be under charge of the navy, at 
such time and in such order aa the army commander directs. 

"4. An expedition over-^ea which requires naval convoy being 
decided upon, as soon as the transports begin to assemble at the 
rendezvous, a naval officer of suitable rank shall be appointed as 
convoy commander, and be supplied with information concerning 
the strength of the expedition and its proposed objective. 

"(a) He shall be given by the army authorities facilities for 
inspecting the transports as they assemble for the purpose of ascer- 
taining if they are properly fitted with ground tackle, boat.3, lines, 
and all equipment necessary for the proper management and con- 
trol of the convoy while in transit and while disembarking men 
and animals under the conditions which will probably be met. 
Deficiencies in this direction shall be by him called to the attention 
of the proper army authorities. 

"(&) In case of a failure to remedy such deficiencies, if in his 
opinion such neglect would threaten tlie safety of the convoy or 
the success of the expedition, he shall certify the fact to the army 
commanding officer, who, if in his judgment it is impracticable to 
remedy such deficiencies, shall so inform the naval convoy com- 
mander in writing. 

"S. A naval lieutenant and a junior or warrant officer and four 
quartermasters or signalmen for oach transport and supply vessel 
vnder convoy shall be supplied by the Kavy Department and shall 
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be detailed by the naval convoy commander to the vessela when 
they are r^dy to proceed to the anchorage determined upon as the 
final rendezvous for departure. Means of making flag, hand sema- 

Ehore, and wigwag Bignals by day and night shall also be provided 
y the Navy Department. 

"6. The orders as to the destination of convoy and time of sailing 
shall be issued by the army commanding officer under the authority 
of the War Department and comniunicated to the naval convoy 
commander. Should circumstances arise after sailing which ren- 
der a change in plan or dostiuation necessary or desiiable, which 
change is not practicable to refer to higher authority, the army 
commander shall, after consultation witn the naval convoy com- 
mander, decide as to such change. 

"(a) The naval convoy commander shall have control of all 
movements of the convoy and shall establish all orders of sailing 
and formation. He shall make provision for emergencies, such as 
an attack by an enemy or dispersion of the convoy by weather or 
other circumstances. 

"(b) Ho will make his subordinates, placed on the transports 
and supply vessels, familiar with his dispositions and plana. 

"(c) Should the transports be seijaratod from the convoying ves- 
sels by accident or design the senior naval officer present and on 
duty wiU take charge of the convoy and control its movements in 
accordance with the plans of the convoy commander. 

"7. The senior naval officer attached to a transport or supply 
vessel shall, under the authority of the naval convoy commander, 
and in obedience to hia orders and signals, control entirely the 
movements of the vessel in which he is embarked, including her 
anchorage. 

"(«) Ho shall have no other authority on board. The master 
and officers of the vessel shall perform their navigation duties 
affecting her speed and movement under his direction, and should 
there bo any opposition to or interference with his authority in any 
way he shall call upon the commanding officer of the troops on 
board, who shall take such steps with the force under his command 
as may bo ncccssiiry to enforce the authority of the naval officer 
attached to the vessel. 

"8. The plans of landing will be decided upon by the army 
ofHc^ commandii^, who will consult with the naval convoy com- 
mander as to naval assistance, such as the covering and protection 
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of the landing by the artillery of the men-of-war, and use of naval 
boats. This assistance the naval convoy commander will render 
to the fullest extent practicable and with the sole object in view 
of asaieting to the utmost the plan of campaign of the army com- 
manding officer. After the order of landing is made known to him, 
the naval convoy commander will, in accordance therewith, con- 
trol the placing of the transports and supply vessels for disembark- 
ing their troops, animals, munitions, and stores, and will control 
their withdrawal when discharged to the harbor or anchorage 
selected. 

"9. It is deemed desirable that the army commanding officer 
shall, if convenient, be embarked in the flagship of the naval con- 
voy commander. If not convenient, the army commanding offi- 
cer's transport should be out of the formation and near the flagship 
of the naval convoy commander, in order that communication 
between them maj' be readily had at any time, and in this case tho 
senior naval officer assigned to transports should be embarked in 
the eanie transport as the army commanding officer. 

"Any existing regulations or oidera in conflict or at variance with 
any of the foregoing rules are, to the extent of such conflict, revoked 
or modified in accordance therewith." 



Article VI. 
SHELTER. 

GENERAL PHINCIPLBS. 

177. To maintain the efficiency of a command, the troops wiwt 

have adeqimte shelter. 

178. In time of peace troops in the field are generally sheltered 
under canvas. On marches, they uaually put up tents after each 
day's march. In local insurrections, riot or disorder, public build- 
ings in the disturbed district may be used for sheltering the troops 
enpiged in quelling; the distarbanco when other shelter is not piti- 
vided. Private building? are not entered without the owner's 
consent, except in the performance of duty. 

179. Jn ttTTie of rvar temporary use may be made of public build- 
ings in our own country when absolutely necessary, for example, 
in the care of the sick and wounded; but as long as communities or 
individuals offer the use of buildings, or they can be rented at rea- 
sonable rates, seizure is not resorted to unless the emergency is 
imperative. In enemy territory public and private buildings may 
be used to shelter troops and for other military purposes; but for 
sanitary reasons troops are seldom quartered in private buildings 
unless their own tentage is inadequAte. When public or private 
buildings are to be taken for shelter, the civil authorities should be 
consulted and satisfactory arran^menta made. Families are not 
removed from their dwellings if it can he avoided, nor deprived of 
bed rooms or kitchens. 

180. When troops are sheltered under canvas they are in camp. 
When resting on the ground without shelter they are in bivotiac. 
When occupying buildings in towns or villages, or huts specially 

erected, they are m cantonment. 

Cantonments often develop through improvement of camps — 
huts or temporary buildings taking the place of wom-out tents. 
During a prolonged suspension of hostilities, the occupation of 
enemy territory, and at sieges, cantonments are advantageous, 
especially in cold or wet weather. 
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Billeting is the aaaignment of troops to public or private buildings 
for quarters.!! 

181. The alloivance of tentage ia regulated in orders from the "War 
Department. In permanent camps the men are generally sheltered 
in pyramid or equivalent tents at the rate of eight or ten to a tent. 
Wadl tents are provided for officers, storage tenta for quartermaster 
and commiasary supplies, and hospital tents for the hospitals. In 
campaign the tentage ia reduced to actual necessities, depending 
upon the nature of the operations and amovmt of available transpor- 
tation. As a rule the meu are provided with shelter tenta only, 
the officera with wall tents or shelter tents; the field hospitals pro- 
vide tents for the sick. 

On practice marches and at maneuveis, the character of the 
Bhdter dependa upon the conditions which the exercises ore 
intended to simulate, and is regulated by the commander. 

BUEITEK DiriUNG MOBILIZATION. 

182, When troops are mobilized they are assembled at conven- 
ient places previously selected by the \''far Department, and formed 
into brigades, divisions, etc. On arrival they are sheltered under 
canvas or in temporary barracks, and proper proviaion ia made for 
their health, comfort, and instruction. As a rule, such camps or 
cantonments are not large and should fulfill the following condi- 
tions: 

1. The grounds should be easily drained, naturally healthful, 
and large enough for depota, corjals, hospitals, etc. , and the encanrp- 
ment oi the troops without crowding, and with ample space for 
exercise and instruction. 

2. The water supply should be excellent and abundant, and not 
liable to contamination from any source. 

3. There should be ample milroad and awitcbing facilities, and 
suitable arrangements for loadiM and unloading. 

4. All parts of the camp'shovud be readily accessible by good 
wagon roads. 

All arrangements for the accommodation of the troops should be 
completed before their arrival. Camps are laid out so as to pre- 
serve the integrity of the administrative units, the headquarters of 



a No soldier shall, in time of peace, he quartered Id any house without the consent 
of the ownei; nor in time of war, bat In a manner to M prescribed bj law, (Con- 
stitution, 3d itmendment.) 
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each being centrally or conveniently located with respect to its 
troops; tents are pitched and aligned, kitchens equipped, water and 
fuel supply arranged, cots provided, latrinee prepared, hospitals 
erected^ and arrangements made for ample mail, telegraph, and 
telephone service. The general headquarters should be centrally 
located and connected by wire with the principal subordinate head- 
quarters. Depots and storehouses are placed at railroad sidings, 
and the hospitals near the railroad station. Cavalry and artillery 
are generally at a greater distance from the general headquarters 
than the infantry; corrals, wagons, and pack trains are placed so as 
to interfere as little as possible with the comfort and cleanliness of 
the troopa. No part of the camp i^ould. be more than 6 miles from 
the depot. Ab a rule the field hospitals are not set up until the 
troops take the field, but their personnel may be employed in the 
local hospitals. 

Staff officers meet the troops at the station and personally con- 
duct them to quarters. 

SHELTER IK CAMPAIGN. 

183. At the beginning of operations, the troops are drawn from 
the mobilization camps and assembled into an army or armies. 
Tactical considerations now demand greater concentration, and 
generally control the location of the camps as well as the nature 
of the shelter provided. So far as practicable the troops are 
sheltered in the tents forming part of their equipment, but the 
character of the shelter varies according to the situation. If 
■shelter tents are used, additional shelter may be improvised, de- 
pending upon the situation. 

On the march — Camps. 

184. On marches troops are sheltered under canvas or biv- 
ouacked; in enemy territory they may be billeted. 

185. Selectiou of Site. — There is often little choice in the selection 
of camp sites in war. When battle is impending, troops may have 
to camp many nights on objectionable ground. Nevertheless, 
sanitary consicterations are given all the weight possible, consistent 
with the tactical requirements. 

When tactical questions are not involved, and especially when 
the camp is to be occupied for some time, great care is exercised 
in selectmg the site. Through no fault of their own, troops occu- 
pying an unsanitary site may suffer greater losses than in the battles 
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of a long campaign. When practicable, a medical officer assists in 
the seleclwn of camp sites. 

The Belection of camp sites is governed by the following con- 
ditions: 

1. The ground should accommodate the command vithout 
crowding, be easily drained, and have no stagnant water within 

300 yards. 

2. The water supply should be abundant, pure, and easily 

accesaible. 

3. There should be good roads to the camp and good interior 
communication. On account of dust and noise it is not desirable 
to place a camp on or near a main road. 

4. Wood, grass, forage, and supplies must be at hand or easily 
obtainable. 

OIOBely cropped turf with sandy or gravelly subsoil is best; high 
banks of rivers are generally suitable, provided no marshes are 
near. 

In hot summer monthg the ground should be high, free from 
underbrush, and moderately shaded with trees if possible. 

In cold weather ground sloping to the south, with woods to 
break the north winds, is desirable. 

Old camp grounds and the vicinity of cemeteries are undesirable. 
Maiahy grounds and stagnant water are objectionable on account 
of the damp atmosphere and the annoyance and infection from 
mosquitQes. Ground near the foot of a "hill range generally has a 
damp subsoil and remains muddy for a long time. Thick forests, 
dense vegetation, made ground, alluvial soil, punch-bowl depres-. 
sions, inclosed ravines, and dry beds of streams are unfavorable. 

Camp sites should be selected so that troops of one unit need 
notpasa through the camp grounds of another. 

When practicable, camp sites are changed every two or three 
weeks. This is a protection against epidemics and affords change 
of scene. If the ground becomes cut up or dusty, or supplies grow 
scarce, a change is desirable. 

186. Form and Dimensions of Gamps.— Forms of camps are pre- 
scribed to facilitate the prompt encampment of troops after a march, 
prevent confusion, and secure proper camp sanitation. These 
lorms, however, must often be inodified, dependii^ upon the 
military situation and the nature at the ground where the camp is 
located. 

When practicable, battalions and squadrons usually camp 
in column of company units, as shown in the dii^nuns. This is 
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the normal formation, changee being made by the commander as 
circumstances require. 

If wall tenia are used for the men, the tents of companies are 
usually pitched in two lines 15 or 20 yards apart, facing each other; 
the tents of troops and batteries are pitched m one or two lines. _ Ir 
shelter tents are used, they are usually pitched in two lines facing 
each other, or in a single line facing the head of the column. 

In laying out a camp the picketlines of troops are placed about 
40 yards apart; those of batteries about 100 yards apart. With 
ample ground the picket linea may be placed on the flank beyond 
the latrines. 

On marchea from day to day the battery picket lines may be run 
through the rear wheels of the carriages, thus greatly reducing 
the size of the camp and economizing labor. 

A normal regimental camp is a column of battalion camps. The 
tent of the colonel is 10 yards in rear of the line of the battalion 
field and staff, as shown in diagram. The tent of the lieutenant- 
colonel ia on the right, that of the adjutant on the left of the colo- 
nel's tent. The tents of the other staff ofBcers are on the left of the 
adjutant's tent. The noncommissioned staff, band, hospital, etc., 
are placed approximately as shown in the diagram for the camp 
of a regiment of infantry. Animals of the sanitary troops are tied 
to the train picket line. When the camp is for one or two nights 
only the field wagons may be placed on the flanks of the companies. 
When shelter for company messes is provided, it is placed in line 
with the company tents, between the first sergeant's tent and cooks' 
fires, this interval being increased by 15 yards for that purpose. 

In the encampment of large commands the integrity of the 
various units ia maintained so far as practicable, the headquarters 
being centrally located. Hospitals are set up only when neceesary 
sec. 301) . Theammunition and supply trains follow the principles 
aid down for the camping of convoys." 

187. Establishing the Camp.- — Camp is established pursuant to 
the hfdl order. This order provides for the outpost, if necessary, 
and giveij instructions for the encampment of the main body. A 
place of assembly for the sick unable to continue the march is gen- 
erally designated. When practicable, large commands are en- 
camped by brigades. 

The camping ground may be selected by the supreme com- 
mander, but in ku^ commands is generally chosen by a staff oflScer 
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Bent forward for thet purj^oee. Tliis ofScer, with a lepreBentativc 
from each brigade and regiment and a medical officer, precedes the 
command by three or four hours, selects the camping ground, 
assigns sections thereof to the larger fractions of the command, and 
causes them to be conducted to their respective sections on arrival. 
He also designates the place for obtaining drinkin" and cooking 
water, for watering animals, for bathing and for washing clothing, 
in the order named from up Btream down. 

CAMP OF A SOUADHON OF CAVALRY 
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On the arrival of the troops, guards are posted to enforce proper 
use of the water supply; the provost or camp guard proceeds to its 
place, and after posting sentinels, pitches its own tents; the infantry 
stack arms and remove equipments; mounted troops remove equip- 
ments and tie the animals to picket lines; tents are pitched as pre- 
scribed in Drill Regulations; kitchens are established and details 
made to procure fuel, water, forage, etc., and to prepare latrines 
and kitchen pits; if necessary, tents, company streets, and picket 
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lines are ditched. If not otherwise disposed of in the halt order, the 
field trains join their organizations. If the wagons do not arrive, 
or the troops are not supplied with regular tontage, they use their 
shelter tents or bivouac. 
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In the presence of the enemy, places of assembly for the troops 
are designated, and directions given for their conduct in case of 
attack. Lines of information and of communication are established 
with the outpost. 

188. BUleting.— When troops are to be billeted, a staff officer 
and a representative from each brigade and r^ment precede the 
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column. The staff officer confers with the civil authorities it 
resent, makes an equitable division of the available quarters into 
iatinct sections, and assigns a section to each regimental repre- 
sentative; the latter distributes the quarters to the troops of^hia 
regiment and conducts them to their places on arrival. 

Unless the force is small, shelter of this character is usually inade- 
quate, and some of the troops must use shelter tents or bivouac. 
However, villages and large farms often afford facilities such as 
wells and cisterns, bakeries, blacksmith shops, material for repairs, 
fuel and forage, which contribute to the comfort of the troops; it is 
therefore advantageous to camp or bivouac in or near them. 

189. Bivouacs. — On marches troops are sometimes forced to 
bivouac on account of lack of ground; for example, in marshy coun- 
try or jungles they may be forced to bivouac on the road. On the 
QUier nana, in fine weather in midsummer, or in the dry season in 
the Tropics, the troops may bivouac from choice. 

From ihe tactical point of view bivouacs are very convenient, 
but for sanitary reasons they are resorted to, as a rule, only when 
other shelter can not be proWded. The general principles govern- 
ing the selection of camp sites apply to bivouacs. The ground 
should be dry and protected against sun and wind. Light woods 
are nearly always good sites for infantry bivouacs on account of the 
shelter and material available. 

In the artillery on marches from day to day the men may be per- 
mitted to sleep under the carriages, or paulins covering the harness, 
thug obviating the necessity of pitching tents. 

190. Care of Troops. — Lach of m^neni rest not only renders 
troops unlit for hard work, but diminishes their power of resisting 
disease. It is therefore the duty of commanders to secure for the 
troops, BO far as practicable, their accustomed nightly rest; unneces- 
sary night marches are avoided, alarms in camp and dissipation are 
prevented, and troops on m'ght duty arc permitted to make up loss 
of sleep. 

The rules of sanitation are rigidly enforced according to the gituation. 

Men ^ould not lie on damp ground. In temporary camps and 
in bivouac they raise their beds if suitable material such as straw, 
leaves, or boughs can be obtained, or use their ponchos or slickers. 
In cold weather, and when fuel is plentiful, the ground may be 
warmed by fires, the men making their beds after rakinp; away the 
ashes. In permanent campa cots or bunks are provided. 

l\Tien troops are to remain in camp for some time, all underbrush 
is cleared away, and the camp made as comfortable as possible 
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Rough chairs, benches, tables, bake ovens, filters, walks, shadeover 
moss tables, bathing and washing piaces, and windbreaks are camp- 
mi expedients readily constructed. Wateiing troi^s, shelter in 
cold weather and shade in hot, are provided for the animais if prac 
ticable. In winter quarters tents may be pitched on frames, floors 
laid, and bunks constructed; brick or stone foundations may be 
built for tent stoves. 

In standing camps guard and other routine duties follow closely 
the custom in garriBon. The watering, feeding, and grooming of 
animals take place at regular hours and under the supervision of 
officers. 

The camp is policed dally after breakfast, and all refuse matter 
carried off and burned . 

Tent walls are raised and the bedding and clothing aired daily, 
weather permitting. When tent floors rest on the ground, they are 
frequently raised to permit a free circulation of air, and occasionally 
the tents are shifted to new ground . 

Arms and personal equipments are kept in the tents of the men. 
In the cavalry, horse equipments are also usually kept in the tents, 
but in camps of some duration they may be placed on racks outside 
and covered with slickers. In the artillery, horse equipments and 
harness are placed on the poles of the carriages and covered vrith 
paulLns. 

The water supply is carefully guarded. When several commands 
are encamped along the same stream this matter ia regulated by the 
senior oiBcer. 

If the stream is small the water supply may be increased by 
building dams. Small springs may be du^ out and lined with 
stone, brick, or empty barrels. Surface drainage is kept off by a 
curb of clay. 

MTien there is doubt as to the purity of the water, it is boiled 
twenty minutes, then cooled and aerated . A. company reijnirea at 
least two barrels of drinking water daily. When water is to foe 
boiled, one man is specially detailed in each company to attend to 
the water supply. 

Lalrines for the men are alwayslocated on the opposite side of the 
camp from the kitchens, as shown in the diagrams — generally one 
for each company unit and one for the oflEtcers of a battalion or 
squadron. They are so placed that the drainage or overflow can 
not pollute the water supply or camp grounds. 

Wnen the camp is for one night only, shallow trenches suffice. In 
more permanent camps the trenches are aliout 2 feet wide, 6 feet 
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deep, and 15 £eet long, and are screened by bmah, wattling, or old tent 
flies. In fly season seats with lids are provided and covered to the 
ground with thin muslin to keep flies from reaching the deposits; 
urinal troughs discharging into the trenches are suspended in rear 
of the seats; they may be made of muslin coated with paint or other 
suitable matetitil. When the odor becomes ofiensive disinfectants 
are used, or the contents are coveted with ashes or earth; when filled 
to within 2 feet of the surface, such latrines are discarded and filled 
with earth. All latrines and kitchen pits are filled in before the 
march is resumed. In cold ■weather the contents of latrines are 
covered once a day with lime, ashes, or earth. 

In permanent camps and cantonments not provided with a sew- 
erage system, incinerators, or latrine trourfis and odorlesa exca- 
vatmg tank wagons are used if available. In their absence, tem- 
porary outhouses are constructed and amu^d to keep flies from 
reachmg the deposits, covers for the seats and disinfectants beii^ 
provided. If necessary, urine tubs may be placed in the company 
streets at night and emptied after reveille. 

Shelter during battle. 

191. During a lull in an engagement, or when hostilities are sus- 
pended for the night, the troops bivouac in line of battle on or near 
the position they occupy, the officers in rear of the center of their 
Units. Keserves required to remain in instant readiness, generally 
bivouac in column with a flank to the front, the officers on the 
flank away from the enemy. After the outposts are established, 
the commander of the main body decides whether the troops slull 
use their shelter tents or not. In bad weather outposts may use 
their shelta: tents if they can be concealed. 

Skelter during sieges. 

192. On account of the long range of modem fortress artillery, 
the camps or cantonments of tKe main body of the besi^rs, unless 
good cover is available, are generally not less than five miles from 
the enemy's works. To guard against sorties s laige part of the 
command is continually on outpost duty, but when that duty is 
completed the troops return to their own camp with the main body 
in order to recuperate from this axduoua work. Shelter at the out- 
posts may be left standing from day to day. 

To guard against danger from epidemics m the necessarily crowd- 
ed camps or cantonments of the besiegers, the most careful atten- 
tion is paid to the water supply and aanitation. 
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THE SERVICE OP STJPPLY. 

OENEBAL PRINOIPI>ES. 

193. Due to constantly changing conditions, supplying an army 
in campaign with the necessary subsistence, forage, ammunition, 
sanitary stores, etc. , is a difficult problem, and demands the greateat 
efficiency and energy on the part of thoae charged with that duty. 

Inadequacy of transportation, unexpected changes in the plan 
of operation, hostile interference with the line of communications, 
etc., often delay or prevent the delivery ofsupplies. Nevertheless, 
the service oS supply is considered good when the transportation 
with the mobile troops is kept at a minimum and military opera- 
tions aro not impeded by lacK of food or other necessary supplies. 

194. Commanders keep their supply ofBcers informed of the 
plans, as far as practicable, so that suitable preparations can be 
made . 

195. The Quartermaster's Department is charged with the duty 
of supplying troops with clothing, fuel, forage, camp and garrison 
equipage, and shelter for men and animals; the Subsistence De- 
partment supplies subsistence and the means of preparing it for 
use; the Ordnance Department furnishes arms, ammunition, and 
certainequipmentB. In addition, the Quartermaster's Department, 
except as provided for the Sanitary Service, transports military 
supplies. (Art. VIII.) 

In campaign, coordination, in the. transportation of military sup- 
pliesia secured by the careful supervision of the commanders having 
charge of that duty. 

196. For troops in campaign there are two sources of supply, 
namely: 

1. The theater oi operations. , 

2. The base oi operations. 

It is generally necessary to utilize to the fullest extent the food, 
especially the forage, available in the theater of operations. This 
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becomes practically imperative when the line of communications 
TUHB through a country devoid of railroads and waterways. 

sausoEs or scpply. 

(1.) The theater of operations. 

197. When the theater of operations is in the home country or 
that of an ally, supplies are obtained by purchase; when in hostile 

territory, by requisition. 

198. Requisitions. — Requisitions are regular levies of supplies 
made by an invading army for its support. The orders of a com- 
mander directing requisitions should be explicit as to the amount 
and character or the supplies desired, and the prices to be paid. 
Anything necessary for the troops may be taken, such as food for 
men and animals, clothing, medicine, means of transportation, etc. 
Bequisitions are official _ and not private acta. Unauthorized 
seizure of property is punished as looting. (Sees. 301-365.) 

Requisitions are cither (1) direct (foraging), or (2) by a systematic 
colhction into depots. In either case they are best made, if time 

Eermits, by establishing places of delivery and notifying the in- 
abitants of the kind of supplies required. If practicable, co- 
operation of the civil authonties should be secured. Troops are 
used only when necessary to stimulate deliveries or to overcome 
resistance. Humane treatment of inhabitants generally secures 
better results than severity. ■ However, when the population 
shows a hostile disposition the necessary force is used. It cash is 
paid, it will seldom be necessary to resort to forced collection with 
troops, especially if information is given out that forced collection 
will be made should the inhabitants fail to bring in the supplies 
required. 

Direct requisition is made by detachments sent out from the 
mobile forces to collect supplies for immediate use. Fractions of a 
command may be assigned sections of the country from which to 
draw supplies; in this case, if there is considerable variance in 
reaulte, supply officers provide for an equitable distribution of 
the food supplies gathered. The detachments are commanded by 
officers when practicable. 

Food supplies gathered by independent cavalry and advance 
guards in ozcess ol their nee<u are turned over to the troops in rear. 
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When large quantities of subsistence, forage, or fuel, are to be 
collected in depots, requisitions are made to cover a wide section 
of the country in order to lessen the burden on the people. The 
work is generally in charge of supply officers counectea with the line 
of communicatims. 

The ri^t to requisition food supplies in a hostile country carries 
the rig^t to impress labor and means of transportation to facilitate 
delivery, and to make use of flour mills, bakeries, blacksmith shops, 
etc. 

Property obtained by requisition is either paid for or restored 
with suitable indemnification. If the supplies are not paid for 
upon delivery, receipta are given, copies or stubs being retained. 
The receipts are redeemed by the proper officers at tne earliest 
opportunity. The commander may order payment to be made 
from ^vemment funds, from captured public funds, or from con- 
tributions levied on the country. 

In addition to requisitiona for the Bupport of an invading army, 
the laws of war authorize the commander to levy contrwutions. 
These differ from requisitions in that they are taxes levied under 
some general law of assessment and payable in money. They are 
generally collected by the local authorities on orders from the com- 
mander of the invading army. Contributions are not refunded, but 
receipts are given to every contributor. 

Subsisting troops by billeting (sec. ISO) can generally be resorted 
to only in case ol small commands, or when troops are scattered. 
CompenBation to be allowed for Bholter and meals is announced in 
orders. 

While a well-organized system of requisition is of great service 
in relieving the transportation, exclusive reliance cannot be placed 
thereon, even in the most productive countries. As soon as the 
army halts or when it advances slowly, recourse most be had to 
shipments from the base or depots in rear, 

(2) The base or depots in rear. 

199. The general method of supplying an army in the field from 
the base of operations is shown in the sketch of a line of communi- 
cations. A base is selected and equipped, and facilities for a 
line of communications provided. The line of communications 
consists either of railway (if necessary constructed as the army 
advances) or water service, or of both. Failing these, wagon 
tramportation is utilised. 
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The head of the line of communications is kept practically in touch 
with the annjf as the latter advances, so that supplies can be issued 
from time to time direct to ike division trains, the supply officers of 
the line of communicationB turoiDg tlie stores over to tiie diviaion 
supply officBTB. It is t!ie duty of the commander of the line of 
communications to supply the army. If the rail or water head can 
not keep pace with the inarch of the troops, he resorts to wagon 
transportation, of which an adequate supply, depending upon the 
situation, must be maintained at the rail or water head. At least 
3 wagon companies for each division, including cavalry divisions, 
are held at the head of the lino of communications. 

800. Movable Supply Depot. — ^\Tien supplies are to be issued 
from the line of communicationa, a supply or issue depot, called the 
advance supply depot, is establiahedat the head, and to this the divi- 
sion trains are sent. When practicable, this depot is established 
where the army halts. It should never be more than two marches 
in rear.o When an army is operating on a broad front, for instance, 
during a great battle, it may become necessary for the line of com- 
munications to establish subdepots for those divisions operating at 
6uch a distance that their supply trains can not reach the advance 
supply depot. 

Tae advance supply depot is moved from time to time, conform- 
ing to the operations of the army. It is established on railroads, 

waterways, and cross roads, to facilitate transportation and issues. 

201. Field and Supply Trains. — The field and supply trains 
form the connecting link between the troops and the advance or sub- 
supply depots. On the march, the field trains start with at least 
two days' subsistence and three of grain for the command, the sup- 
ply trains with three days' subsistence and grain. When wagons 
of the field trains are empty, they are available for use in securing 
additional supplies. The subsistence and forage wagons of a divi- 
sion supply train are divided into three sections, each carrying one 
day's supply for the division. (Sees. 34, 230, 238.) 

The rations and grain carried in the supply train arc considered 
a rolling reserve, which follows the command and is not used so 
long as the troops can be subsisted and foraged from the supply 
depot or on the country, issues being made direct to the field trains 
when practicable. Wnen it becomes necessary to draw from the 



a With snto wagons or trucks cartyinK 3i00D pounds or more, the difflculUes ol 
sapplf can Iw greatly reduced. 
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supply train, one sec-lion moves up to the troops and turns the sup- 
plies over to the held trains, or makes issues direct. When a supply 
section has been emptied it proceeds to the supply depot, reloads, 
and returns as rapidly as possible. During a retreat the supply 
train halts and awaits the arrival of the troops, or leaves the stores 
in temporary depots. 

202. Base. — If the line of communications is long, a temporary 
base may be established near the probable theater of combat for 
the accumulation of supplies, including animals for the cavalry, 
artillery, and transport serv'iees. 

To replace losses from combat and sickness, reserves of men are 
held at or near the base of operations and are forwarded from time 
to time as required. 

Depots at the base are hlled by shipments from supply centers, 
by deliveries made by contractors, or by purchase in open market. 

THE QUARTBRMASTEE'S DEPARTMENT. 

803. Orders issued from time to time by the War Department 
contain tables enumerating the supplies and quantities thereof to 
be furnished by the Quartermaster's Department for the use of 
troops in the field. 

Tneee supplies are divided aa follows: 

(o) For field service from one to thirty days (normal campa^ 
allowance). 

(6) For permanent camps {occupation or maneuver), 
(c) For reserve, at depot, to complete with (a) and (b) one year's 
supply. 

Tne supplies for (o) consist of those that should be taken viitil 
organizations for use in maneuvers or actual campaign. They are 
issued to regular troops at their stations and to other troops, bo far 
as necessary to complete thejr equipment, when mustered into the 
flervice. Commaudersare charged with the duty of seeing that their 
troops are equipped at all times with these supplies. 

The supplies for (6) are for troops when in the field for a length of 
time Bucn aa to require supplies other than and in addition to those 
furnished for (a). These supplies are packed and marked "Per- 
manent camp and with the name of the organization to which 
they belong. They are supplied to regular' troops at their stations 
and accompany the troops or aro shipped at the proper time to the 

Slace where required. The supplies for (c) are held at general 
epota to replace auppliea worn out or lost and for emeigencies. 
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They are marked "Reserve " and are supplied in accordance with 
the methods governing the Quartermaster's Department, as pre- 
scribed iu regulations and manuals. 

The supplies listed in the above-mentioned tables are for troops 
at war strength and must be modified according to the actual strength 
of the troops present. 

During mobilization, usually by rail or boat, the corresponding 
combat and field trains, draft animals, public and private mounte, 
and the necessary forage are transported with the troops or follow 
in stock trains or boats as closely as possible. 

Fuel and forage. 

204. In campaign the supply of fuel for cooking and heating is 
usually drawn from the theater of operations by requisition (sec. 
19S) or purchase, and is attended to by the Quartermaster's Depart- 
ment. In emergencies of war fences, lumber, and old buildings 
may be seized for fuel. On the march it is sometimes desirable to 
carry on the wagons enough fuel to cook the first meal. The fuel 
supply of a country to be invaded is always considered in advance, 
and measures are taken to supply any deficiency, for the lack of 
fuel may prove a serious problem. For daily cooking purposes 
about 3 pounds of wood per man are necessary. 

The forage ration is 14 pounds of hay and 12 pounds of oats, corn, 
or barley for horses, and 14 pounds of hay and 9 pounds of oats, 
corn, or barley for mules. To each animal 3 pounds of bran may 
be issued in lieu of that quantity of grain. 

In the field this allowance must often be reduced and supple- 
mented by grazing and other kinds of food, such as green forage, 
beans, peaa, rice, palay (unshelled rice— Philippines), wheat, and 
lye. The amount of each issued depends upon circumstances. 
Wheat and rye should be crushed and fed sparingly (about one- 
fourth of the allowance). For unshelled com add about one- 
quarter by weight. 

In campaign the resources of the comitry in forage must he utilized 
as far as possible, systematic collection being made by requisition 
or purchase. During operations, depots of grain and compressed 
hay are formed at convenient railway points and boat landings. 
On the march, grain is usually the only forage carried. 

In the cavalry a small reserve of grain — about 6 pounds — may be 
carried on the horse. In the aitilleiy a small quantity of gram is 
generally canied on the carriages. 
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Draft animalB receive full forage as long as possible. 

In active campaign, accountability for tael and fotage termi- 
nates with their transfer to the divisions, but all commanders and 
supply officers are chaiged with responaibilty as to their proper use. 

SUBBIBTENCE. 

306. The Army K^iuladons prescribe the following rations, the 
commander detenninmg the kind appropriate for the service to be 

performed: 

Oarrispn ration.— Fot troops in samBon and permaneat camps. 

Field ration. —For troops in the field and not in permanent camps. 

Haversack ration. — For troops in active campaign when transpor- 
tation is limited. 

Travel ratiom.— For troo^ when traveling otherwise than by 
marching and without cooking facilities. 

Filipino ration. — For Philippine Scouts. 

Emergency ration. — For troops in active campugn in cases of 
emergency. 

Haversack ration. 

Ounces. 



Bacon 12 

or canned meat 16 

Hard bread IS 

Coffee, roasted and ground 1. 12 

Si«ar 2.4 

Salt Ifl 

Pepper, black f& 



EMERGENCY BATTON. 

The emergency ration is a preparation of food compressed into 
cakes and packed in sealed tin. It is fxu-nished in addition to the 
r^ular ration, but is not opened except by order of an officer or in 
extremity nor used when regular rations are obtainable. 

In addition to the regular rations, commanders may authorize the 
issue, within limits prescribed in Army Regulations, of certain 
articles, such as soap, candles, and matches. 

METHODS OP SVBSISTINO — DUEINO MOBILIZATION. 

806. Mobilization ia generally effected by rail or boat, and in such 
cases the tooops carry, in addition to the emergency ration, rations 
for the number of travel days plus one, to cover subsistence for the 
first day after arrival. 
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In movements by rail kitchen cars are provided, if practicable, in 
which the troops are subsisted; otherwise, arrangements are made 
for procuring meals at stations en route, or at least liquid coffee, the 
latter beinff used with rations carried by the troops. 

On vessels of the government transport service, troops are usually 
subsisted on the j^arrison ration, varied by the substitution of other 
articles of authorized subsistence stores, the mossing facilities of the 
ship being utilized. On passenger boats subsistence is usually pre- 
d in the manner prescribeafor troops traveling by rail. (See 
y Transport Service Regulations.) 
In mobilization camps rations and sales stores are furnished and 
issues made substantially as in garrison. As a rule, depots are 
formed for each division. Division chief commissariea arrange for 
the supply of fresh beef and vegetables, establish and supervise 
division bakeries, and make timely requisition on purchasing com- 
missaries for other stores. Issues are made direct from the division 
depots to regimental commissaries, the latter distributiDg the 
latioos to the company units. 

METHODS OP SUBSISTING — ^IN THE FIELD. 

207. In time of peace troops on the march are subsisted from sup- 

Slies carried in the trains or accumulated at convenient supply 
epots, advantage being taken of Tail way and water facilities . The 
character of the subsistence is determined, within the judgment o£ 
the commander, by the situation. 

In campaign a command carries aa a part of its normal equipment 
the following rations: 

1. In the field trains, at least two haversack rations. 

2. In the supply train, three haversack rations. 

3. By each man, one emeigency ration and one haversack ration; 
in addition, when combat is probable or the troops are liable to be 
separated from their field trains, each man starts with (sie additional 
haversack ration. 

The number of rations carried varies, depending upon the prox- 
imity of depots, transportation arailable, and the supplies to be 
found in the country. By reducingbaggage and forage to aminimum 
and correspondingly increasing the number of rations carried, a 
division can subsist two weeks on its own supplies. 

208, Issues. — The issue of rations from supply depots is gov- 
erned by circumstances . I n stationary camps rations are generally 
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issued as in garrison. On the other hand, when tho army is in 
motion rations are issued for much shorter periods, depending upon 
the establishment of the supply depots. When rations are to be 
issued from a supply depot, the field trains, under commissary 
offlcora, proceed to the depot and draw rations on ration returns 
approved by the commanders for the period ordered. It rations 
can not be obtained from supply depots (including stores collected 
in depots by requisition^ thev are drann from the supply trains. 

Full field rations are issued from the supply depots ■mienever 
practicable. 

209. Sales Stores. — As a rule stores are not kept for sale in 
advance of the supply depots pertaining to the line of communi- 
cations. However, when troops have gone into permanent camp 
or cantonment, the commander may order such stores to be kept 
for sale in the divisions or separate units. 

210. Extra Issues. — ^Tien troops have been subsisted on the 
field or ha\'ersack ration, the commander, when necessary forljieir 
health and comfort, may direct tlie issue in kind of specific article.') 
of sub.'sistence stores of money value equal to the difference between 
the jjrice of the field or haversack rations consumed and that of the 
same number of garrison rations. Such extra issues can not be 
ordered after si.xty days from tlie last date on which the troops 
were subsisted on the field or haversack rations. 

211. Fresh Meat.--If practicable, troops in the field are provided 
with fresh beef or mutton every other day. On the march and 
during combat, tho supply is generally less frequent, depending 
upon tho transportation facilities and local supplies. 

When beef, cattle, or sheep are not procurable locally, effort will 
be made to supply frozen or chilled beef or mutton. 

212. Fresh Bread. — Fresh bread is provided, in lieu of hard 
bread, whenever practicable. Advantage should be taken of 
local bakeries, but the chief reliance must bo placed upon the 
division field bakeries. The latter, for convenience and security 
on the march, are generally attached to the supply trains, but are 
set up at the most convenient points. 

213. Accountability. — Accountability for subsistence stores ter- 
minates with their transfer to the divisions. Commissaries in 
front of the advance depot keep daily diaries on forms furnished by 
the Subsistence Department and in accordance with printed in- 
structions thereon. 
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Care of troops. 

214. Commanders of company units exercifie constant superviBion 
over the preparation of the food and the meaaing of their men. 

On marches from day to day the men generally carry li^ht 
lunches. Dinners are prepared, as a rule, after the field trains 
have joined their organizations. When it is probable that the field 
trains will be late, regimental commandeFS may roquiro cooking 
utensils to be taken on the combat trains or otherwise, so that the 
rations carried by the men may be prepared after arrival in camp. 
Regimental commanders decide when the rations carried by the 
men are to be used. When such rations have been used, lost, or 
destroyed, they are replaced from the field trains at the first op- 
portunity. 

216. Messing. — As a rule, messing is by company nnits, though 
it may become necessary to form messes of squads or even to re- 
<^uire mdi^Hiduals to do their own cooking. For thig reason instruc- 
tion is given all men as to the proper method of preparing the 
haveisack and emergency rations. 

In campaign, officers of company units mesa with their oiguiiza- 
tions, or with the battalion mess if one with suitable facilities is 
provided. Battalion officers mess with the companies or provide 
a battalion mess. A regimental commander and his staff form one 
mess, or the officers may mess with the band or other oi^anizations. 
To reduce transportation in war by abolishing officers' messes, the 
commander of a field army or of an independent division or br^de 
may require all officers to mess with organizations. 

When officers mess with organizations they pay to the company 
fund a proper charge therefor, determined by the company council. 

In the field not in campaign, commanders regulate the formation 
of officers' laessca, due regard being paid to the wishes of the officcis 
concerned and to the transportation available. In permanent or 
maneuver camps, complete regimental messes may be organized. 

816. Kitchens. — In the absence of other provision, cooking fires 
ate prepared as follows: 

When fuel is plentiful, a trench about 1 foot deep is dug to hold 
the fire. Green poles, or sections of iron pipe resting on uprights of 
suitable height, support the camp kettles. If fud is scarce the 
trench is made somewhat narrower than the diameter of the camp 
kettles; the latter then rest on the ground, and the intervening 
spaces are covered with stones or clay, forming a sort of flue. The 
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draft may be increased by widening the openii^ toward the wind 
andbybuildingachimneyofsodoTStonesatthe leeward end. The 
trench should nave a slight fall from the chimney for drains^e and 
to improve the draft. I'our such trenches radiating from a com- 
mon cnimney afford good draft whatever the direction of the wind. 

\Vhen bakeries or portable ovens are not available, suitable ovena 
must be improvisecf. They may be constructed of brick or stone, 
and covered with earth the better to retain the heat. If these ma- 
terials are not available, a simple expedient is to lay an empty bar- 
rel on its side in a depresaion, knock out one head and plaster the 
barrel over witb 0 to 8 inches of clajr, and then cover with an equal 
thickness of earth. A fluo of clay is constructed at the cl(»ed end 
of the barrel, which is then burned out, leaving an even of baked 
clay. 

When clay banks are convenient, ovens may be excavated there- 
in and used at onco. 

Kitchens, cooking utensils, mess tables and the neighboring 
grounds are kept scrupulously clean. In temporary camps liquid 
refuse is thrown into pits and covered with pieces of thin muslin 
or otherwise; solid matter is buried or burned; in permanent camps 
kitchen waste ia collected in covered barrels or boxes and removed 
by police parties in suitable tank wagons; it the latter are not avail- 
able, holes are dug with post augurs or otherwise, and covered with 
lids; liqiiid matter is poured into these holes through wire netting or 
gunny sacks and the solid matter removed; solid matter is carried 
away in wagons and buried or burned. When practicable wire 
screen or mosquito netting is provided to protect food from flies. 

If wood is plentiful and medium sized stones can be obtained 
both liquid and solid refuse can be disposed of by using incinera- 
tors improvised for each company as follows: 

A pit is dug about 5 feet long, 2i wide, 6 inches deep at one end, 
and 12 at the other; the excavated earth is banked around the pit 
and the latter is then filled with stones on which a fire (can be used 
for cooking) is built; when the atones have become heated liquid 
refuse is poured into the pit (shallow end) where it gradually evap- 
orates; solid matter ia burned on the fire. 
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AMMUNITION aUPPLT. 

217. Ammunition is supplied to troops in campaign in the 
foUowing manner: 

It ia shipped from arsenals to ;i,ramunition depots at the base of 
operations; it is then carried by the line of communications to the 
advance supply depot and thoto delivered to the ammunition 
trains. The combat trains are replenished from the ammunition 
trains, though in exceptional cases issues from a supply depot may 
be made direct to combat trains. From the latter ammunitioa is 
delivered to the troops. 

At the beginning ot a general engagement, two wagon companies 
for each division eneaged (including the cavalry division) are 
loaded — one with small arms and the other with artillery ammuni- 
tion — and held in readiness at the advance supply depot. 

218. Accountability, — Ordnai^ce olSceia account for ammuni- 
tion until it is turned over by them to the ammunition or combat 
trains, but there accountability ceases, though to keep a record ot 
expenditures, issues from ammunition trains are covered by mem- 
orandum receipts of the officers to whom the issues are made. 

All officers and men into whose hands ammunition comes are 
held responsible that it is properly used and that no -wasla is com- 
mitted. 

219. Ammunition Trains. — The ammunition irain of a full 
division is normally loaded as follows: 

(a) For smaU arms (three wagon companies, 81 wagons), 77 
wagons, each with 25 boxes (1,200 rounds per box) of rifle and 1 box 
(2,000 rounds) of revolver ammunition, and 1 wagon with 30 boxes 
of revolver ammunition. 

(6) For artillery (2 wagon companies, 54 wagons), 51 wagons, 
each with 25 boxea (4 rovinda per box), and 1 wagon with artillery 
stores. 

If available, caissons instead of wagons may be used for carrying 
artillery ammunition. Each caisson carries lOG rounds, or 48 
caissons would catry about the same as 61 wagons. 

During combat the ammunition train takes station as ordered. 
It is generally in a protected position, near good roads if possible, 
where the empty battalion ammunition wagons or caissons can be 
replenished. It may be advisable to divide the train and assign 
the parts to different positions in rear ot the line. A brigade com- 
mander may select a rendezvous station for the empty battalion 
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ammunition Wagona of his command and request that wagons from 
the ammunition train be sent to that place to refill Dattalion 
v^rons. 

If no orders have been received and firing indicates that a serious 
engagement has begun, the ammunition train moves to a favorable 
position and its commander places himself in communication with 
the division commander and with the commander of the artillery. 

The position of an ammunition train, or detached part thereof, 
is marked by a red flag during the day, and by a red lantern at night. 
(Sees. 34, 235.) 

220. Combat Tialns.' — The email arms ammunition wagon (2 for 
each inbntiy battalion and 1 for each squadron), in addition to 
intrenching tools, etc., are usually loaded as follows; 

Infantry, 22 boxes of rifle ammunition; cavalry, 20 boxes of rifle 
and 4 of revolver ammunition. Ammunition in the artillery com- 
bat trains is carried in caissons. Battalion commanders arc chained 
with keeping iheir ammunition wagons properly filled and 
equipped. 

As a rule, combat trains march immediately in rear of the bat- 
talion unit to which assigned, though when combat is not probable 
they may be asaemblea in rear of their respective regiments, or 
sent to join the trains. (Sees. 34, 234.) 

Infantn/. 

221. The following table explains how the small-arms ammuni- 
tion of a full ^vmon is cairied and distributed. Smaller commands 
are similarly equipi>ed: 
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Total. 


(a) Total tor 
division 
about 1,350,- 
OOO rounds. 

(b) Total for 
division 485,- 

000 rounds. 
ifi) L ottti lor 

division 

1 ,4 97,600 
rounds. 

(d) Total for 
division 
2,310,000 
rounds. 


How replaced. 


From combat 
train. 

From combat 
or a m in . 
train. 

From ammu- 
nition train. 

From supply- 
depot. 


Place. 


Combat. 




Under cov- 
er near 
gons. 

Under cov- 
er near 
battalion. 

As ordered . . 


March. 




With gnns . . 

In rear of 
battaliou. 

0 r dinarlly 
in rear of 
s a n i tary 
troops. 


Number of rounds. 


Eevolver. 


20 for revolv- 
er when 
carried. 


8,000 tor cav- 
alry. 

107 boxes.... 


BIQe. 


s 

1 


(D) 40,500... 

(c) 120 — 2 
b and 0- 
iiers per 
ritte (1 for 
eavulry), 

(d) 120 per 
ride plus 
reserves. 


How carried. 


In the belt 

On mulos ol ' 
roacliine gun 
company. 

In combat train 

In ammunition 
train. 
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This distribution allows 330 rounds per rifle with a reserve for 
machine guns, etc. Engineers or eignal troops requiring ammuni- 
tion draw from the nearest ammunition wagons. Cavalry and 
other men armed with both rifle and revolver, carry in the belt 90 
rounds of rifle and 20 rounds of revolver ammunition. 

222. In campaign, all ofiicera and noncommissioned officers en- 
deavor to keep the belts of their men filled with ammunition. 
Not only must advantage be taken of every opportunity to replen- 
ish the supply, but prospective expenditures must be anticipated 
by issuing ammunition in advance. As troops go into combat two 
bandoliers from the combat train are issued to each man, unless 
otherwise ordered." If additional ammunition is needed during 
combat, the lead mules of the battalion ammunition wagons may 
be converted into pack mules and ammunition delivered to the 
firing line in that manner. If this ia impracticable, small squads 
of men under noncommissioned officers may be detailed to carry 
ammunition to special parts of the firing line, or reinforcements 
may be given extra ammunition for that purpose. If available, 
the division pack train is used to carry ammunition to ground 
impracticable for wagons, or wherever it may be urgently needed . 

Every lull in the fight must be utilized to renew the supply, 
and to equalize the same in each company. The contents of the 
belts of the dead and wounded are distributed whenever practica- 
ble, though the latter must not be left wholly without means of 
self-defense. In no case are men sent to the rear /or ammunition if it 
can be obtained in any other manner. When ammunition is running 
low, officers caution the men to reserve a few rounds each for 
emergencies. 

The morning following an engagement should find the firing line 
and all ammunition wagons replenished. 

On the defensive, especially in prepared posilions, extra ammu- 
nition nmy be placed on the Bring line. 



"During combat the company mess sergeants and oooics and the battalion 
supply sergeants join tbeir battalion combat trains, unless otherwise ordered, 
and assist In tlie distribution ol ammunition. 
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ATlillery. 

Z33. When the battery goes into action each piece is supplied 
from its own caisson. With the firiog battery are two additional 
caissons £rom which the gun caissons are replenished . Thia replen- 
ishment is ordinarily enected by the cannoneera during lulk in 
the action. 

The ammunition in the gun limbers is kept intact as a last re- 
serve, and whenever used is replaced as soon as practicable. 

The emergency ammunition on the guns is used only in extreme 
cases, and must be immediately replaced. 

Caissons from the reserve (combat train) replace empty caissons 
of the firing battery. Empty caissons are either refilled from the 
limbers of the reserve caissons or sent to the ammunition train to 
be refilled. If necessary, wagons or caissons from the ammunition 
train may be sent direct to the firing battery. 

Horse batteries in a cavalry action draw ammunition, -when 
necessary, tcom the limbers; the ammunition so used should be 
replaced as soon aa practicable. 

The following table shows how divisional artillery ammunition 
is carried and distributed : 

Two regiments, each of 2 battalions of 3 batteries of 4 guns. 
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Total ammunition 22,284, or 12 less if caissons are used in funmu' 
nition train. 

Cavalry. 

224. Ammunition Train. — The ammunition train of a cavalry 
division is normally loaded as follows: 

(a) For small arms (2 wagon companies, 54 wagona)~52 wagons, 
each with 20 boxes of rifle and 4 boxes of revolver ammunition. 

(J>) For artillery (1 wagon company, 27 wagons) — 25 wagons, 
each with 25 boxes, and 1 wagon with 12 boxes and artillery stores. 

Rations, forage, and the necessary intrenching tools are also 
carried, but the loads are kept as li^ht as possible. 

The ammunition for a cavalry division ia carried, distributed, 
aud replaced aubstaiitially aa in the case of infantry, the cavalrjf- 
man carrying 90 rounds of rifle and 20 rounds of revolver ammuni- 
tion in the belt, and, when combat is imminent, CO rounds of rifle 
and 20 of revolver ammunition in the saddle bags. 

Combat trains of cavalry acting independently generally march 
with the hoise artillery, if any ; oUierwise in rear of their squadrons 
or regiments or with the ammunition train. 

As cavalry in campaign is liable to be separated from its combat 
and ammunition trains, it is authorized, in such emergencies, to 
draw from the most available ammunition wagons or source of 
supply. The me of pack animals is often necessary. 

AMHUNinOM SUPFLT FOR A FIELD ABHT. 

226. To replace ammunition used in combat, an amount not 
less than that carried by the mobile forces should be kept at or 
near the advance supply depot, and an additional amount ap- 
proximately equal to all ammunition in advance of the base should 
be available at the base of operations or other depots. This dis- 
tribution, in rounds, is shown in the following table : 



a Tbe s(ituidro& anununltion wagons an sltoOBrly loaded. 
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Locatioit 


Per 
rifle. 


xf or e&CQ 
machine 
gun. 


For 

»-inch 
Held 
gun. 


For 

each 
4.7-Inch 
heavy 
fleid 
gun. 


For 

Mob 
heavy 
aeld 
howit- 
zer. 


With the mobile forces 


330 
330 


17,500 
17,500 


464 
4B4 


ISO 

ISO 


100 

ma 


jLt or near the advance supply depot. . . 
Total 


660 


33,000 


928 


360 


200 





OTHBB SUPPLIES. 

226. Sanitary stores received at the advance supply depot are 
usually ^aced in a depot (sanitary supply depot) apart from other 
stores. They are issued to ambulance companies and to field and 
evacuation hospitals as required. 

227. Ezploaives and other material for military demolitioiiB are 
distributed to the engineer troops, or held in reserve at the engi- 
neer park. 
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TRANSPORTATION. 

GENERAL FRINCIFLEB. 

288. To supply an army in the field, advantage is taken of the 
most available means of transportation. To the base of operations 
and from the base to the supply depots at the head of the lino of 
communications, the means of transportation generally consists 
of rail or water service or of both; from the supply depots to and 
within the army itself, supplies are transported by wagons or 
other vehicles and by pack animals. 

Military traiua are at all times provided with the necessary 
guards and escorts. Train guarda protect all property in their 
vicinity, preserve order, and assist when a vehicle ia broken or 
stalled. Teamsters and packers in campaign are armed with 
revolvers. None but authorized vehicles accompany military 
trains, and no person is allowed to ride on such trams without 
proper authority. In case of danger, any attempt of drivers to 
release the animals by cutting the traces or otherwise in order to 
escape is summarily stopped. 

Officers in charge of wagon trains see that the latter keep their 
proper places in column, and that they do not aeedleasly impede 
the movements of troops or trains in rear. 

Commanders order frequent inspections to see that no unauthor- 
ized vehicles accompany the command, that the baggage of officers 
and others does not exceed the prescribed allowance, and that the 
wagons or pack mules are not overloaded. 

229. The standard wagon is the four-mule army wagon. It is 
used for transporting all supplies, unless special vehicles are pro- 
vided. The normal load on good roads is 3,000 pounds. When 
sufficient army wagons are not available, equivalent commercial 
w^ons are used. 
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Wagon transpOTtation. 

230. Fidd Trains. — The bagga|e (personal baggage of officers 
and men, meas outfits, and matenal for records), tentage, at least 
two days' rations and three of grain, and sometinies extra ammuni- 
tion, are carried in ■wagons assigned to the organizations and to 
headquarters. Such wagons and others (those of sutlers, corre- 
spondents, etc.) attached by proper authority, collectively form 
the field train of the unit to which they are assigned. Field wagons 
are plainly marked with the name oS the organization or head- 
quarters to which they belong. The company field trains are 
usually commanded by supply seigeants; the oattalion, regimental, 
etc., field trains by Bup}^y officeFS. On the march brigade and 
division headquarters wagons are generally attached to some regi- 
mental field train. (Sees. 34, 201.) 

The field wagons of a regiment are usually divided into two 
groups, (1) those carrying baggage and tentage, and (2) those carry- 
ing rations and forage exclusi\'ely. For instance, the baggage and 
tentage of two companies may be carried on one wagon, the rations 
and forage on the other; the latter when empty, thenbecomes avail- 
able for obtaining additional supplies. 

231. The amount of baggie, tentage, etc., to be cariied, depends 
upon the climate, season ol the year, condition of the roads, etc. 
The number of field wagons may he increased in order to carry 
additional BupplieB, or to overcome special difficulties of climate 
or country. More often, however, due to lack of transportation 
or to the condition of the roads, a reduction will be necessary, and 
the troops must then reduce their impedimenta accordingly, fre- 
quently to bare necessities. 

The allowance of baggage and tentage for the field will therefore 
vary between that authorized for campaign and that authorized 
for permanent camps. When troops take the field, whether in 
peace or war, without special orders in regard to baggage and tent- 
age, the personal baggage and the tentage carried in the field trains 
is the normal campaign allowance and will consist of; 

1. Surplus kits of the men (not exceeding 7 pounds per man) as 
prescribed in orders from the War Department. 

2. The bedding and clothing rolls or officeis. 

3. The headquarters mesa outfits. 
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4. Tentage for officers as autliorized in the following table, the 
tentage for the men being limited to their shelter tents, which are 
usually carried on the person. 

Field alloivajice of tentage and b^igage for officeis: 





When cjuried in field 
trains « and no al- 
lowance is speciaed 
in orders (normal 
campaign allowance). 


In permanent or ma- 
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Wall tents, 
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Major-general 
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l^OOO 


Brigadier-general 
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400 
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Colonel 
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300 
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400 


Llentsiiant-colonel inajor 
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(sec. 215); 










Battalion 


1 


300 


2 


350 




1 


330 


2 


400 


Brigade. 


1 


idO 


2 


400 


DiTjsioii or field army 


2 


m 


3 


fiOO 



oln campaign thb allowance may be increased only by the general oomiuanding 
In the field; in time of peiwe, by the otlicer ordering the troops into the field, but in 
no case will the allowance authorized fur permanent camps, as published in Wai 
DejHtrtment orders, be exceeded. 



A company wagon loaded with the normal campaign allowance 
of tentage and baggage, cooking utensils, etc., can easily cany 
four days' rationa and forage for tne company. 
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S32. Whenever the field and combat w^ns are not carrying 
full loads, repmental commanders may direct that a part of the 

equipment of the men be carried on those wagons. 

833. Field trains are guarded, bo far as practicable, by men on 
duty with the train; by convalescent and other noneffectives, by 
dismounted men in the cavalry, and by men from the battery re- 
serves in the artillery. 

834. Combat Trains.— Combat trains consist mainly of those 
wagona (ammunition wagons) or vehicles assigned, ordinarily, to 
battalions and squadrons for the purpose of supplying troops with 
extra ammunition, intrenching tools, etc., needed in actual com- 
bat. Ordinarily they are commanded by supply officers or by 
experienced noncommissioned officera. (Sees. 34, 220.) 

In addition to ammunition and intrenching tools, the ammuni- 
tion wagons carry the company litters,o three days' forage for the 
animals, and pack outfits to enable the lead mules to be converted 
into pack mutes. 

The combat trains of the engineer and Bignal battalions consist 
of those wagons or vehicles that carry the material for the special 
work of those troops. 

On the march, the ambulance that accompanies each r^fiment 
is usually attached to the combat train of the rear battalion or 
squadron when Buch train is present with the troops. 

836. Ammunition Trains. — The great expenditure of ammunition 
possible with magazine rifles and quick firing field artillery ren- 
ders arrangements for its timely renewal of vital importance. 
Under modern conditions a reserve of 120 cartridges for each rifle, 
about 10,000 for each machine gnn, and 100 rounds for each field 
gun of a division should be carried, necessitating approximately 8 
ammunition wagons for each regiment of infantry and cavalry, 
and one wagon or caisson for each gun. These vehicles, together 
with additional wagons for rations, lorage, etc., are organized into 
wagon companies, and constitute the ammunition train of a divi- 
sion. Ammunition trains are usually commanded by artillery 
officers, assisted by infantry or cavalry offlcers who will have 
immediate charge of small arms ammunition supply in combat. 
(Sees. 34, 219, 224.) 



a When tbe combat trains are not present, these Utters are cartfed oa the field 
tl^ns. 
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236. Supply Trains. — Supply trains, normally one for each divi- 
sion, carry a reserve supply of subsistence and forage (generally 
three days') for the command. The^ are ordinarily commanded 
by quartermasters acting under division chief quartermasteiB. In 

campaign, the wagons (6) carrying sanitary supplies, the division 
fiela bakery (14 wagons — 1 for each regiment or equivalent, and 1 
field wagon) and pack train or trains are generally attached to the 
di\'ision supply train, though the bakery wagons may be ass^ed 
to the brigade or regimental field trains. (Sees. 34, 201.) 

Pack transportation. 

237. Troopa operating in country impassable for the ordinary 
vehicle are supplied by means of pack trains. These trains are 
also valuable adjuncts to wheel transportation during combat and 
in the rapid operations of cavalry. 

The average load of a pack mule is 250 pounds, and a train thus 
loaded can easily travel from 20 to 25 miles a day on ordinary roads 
or trails- in rough country from 10 to 15 miles. For shorter marches 
the load may be increased to 300 pounds or even 350 per animal. 
On forced marches the load ehoulu not exceed 200 pounds. 

Transportation hy rail. 

238. Preliminaries. — When troops or military supplies are to be 
transported by means other than that possessed by the troops 
themselves, the transportation is etfectea by the Quartermaster's 
Department in conformity with Army Regulations and orders from 
competent authority. Such orders are issued in ample time, and 
when issued for the transportation of troops, give an exact return 
of the command, so that proper and sufficient transportation may 
be in readiness. Transportation should be providea at the rate of 
3 men to each section in tourist sleepers and 3 men to each two seats 
in day coaches. 

239. For the transportation of individuals, the local quarter- 
master issues transportation requests which the holders convert 
into tickets. For detachments and organizations traveling on 
r^ulai trains, whether in separate cars or as ordinary passengers, 
the commander or bis quartermaster takes chaige of the transport 
tation request. 
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The commander should be furnished with a copy of the contract 
and an itinerary of the route, showing any change of cars, and 
where stops are to be made for eubaisting the men or for watering 
and feedino; the animals. 

240. With organizations at war strength, separate tioops, bat- 
teries, and commands of infentry, engineer, signal or sanitary 
troops larger than one company, generally require special trains. 
Aa it is preferable to have trains of moderate size witn good speed 
rather than long trains with low speed, the maximum to be 
assigned to one train is generally as foflows: 

1 battalion ot infantry, or ■ 

2 troops of cavalry, or 

1 battery of artillery, or 

1 company of engineers with bridge train. 

241. The arrangements with the railroad companies may be 
general or special; that is, the Quartermaster's Department may 
have an agreement with respect to all the troops tliat may be sent 
over a line, or a separate contract, after formal bids, may be made 
in each case. The former method is preferable, especially in time 
of war. 

242. Troops proceeding to rendezvous or maneuver camps may 
be supplied with animals and wagons after arrival; but organiza- 
tions going to the theater of operations by rail should be accom- 
panied by their full transjiortation equipment. 

243. For journeys requtriug the troops to B])end a night on the 
train, standard sleepers should be provided ioc olScers and tourist 
sleepers xor the men. 

Animals are loaded in stock cars; artillery carriages, pontons, 
wagons, and ambulances on flat car?; other property and forage in 
box cara: personal baggage and travel rations in baggage cars. 

244. Trains are usually made up in the following order: 

1. The flat cars with artillery carriages, pontons, wagons, etc., and 

ambulances from front to rear. 

2. Box cars with property. 

3. Stock cars. 

4. Box oars with forage. 
6. Baggage cars. 

6. Kitchen car with rations. 

7. Coaches or tourist sleepers for the men. 

8. Sleeper for oflicers. 

If it is necessary to divide a train, some officers and men accom- 
pany each sectitm. The troops should not be separated from the 
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animals if it can be avoided; but if the animals fire shipped in 
separate trains, selected detachments under officers accompany 
them, and such trains precede the troops. 

All property (including personal baggage) to be taken is plainly 
marked, and that of different organizations is kept separate. 

When supplies are shipped, the contents of each car are marked 
or placarded on the outside of tie car, and the latter, when prac- 
ticable, is also marked with the name of the oiganization to 
which the supplies aro sent. 

84S. Fv^ratioiL of Cats.— Upon receipt of orders for the move- 
ment of troops by rail, the quartermaster charged with supplying 
the transportation arranges with the railroad authorities for the 
necessary cars. He procures lists, with weights, of all property to 
be shipped and makes out the bills of lading. He provides loading 
facilities and material for blocking and lashing, and constructs the 
necessary ramps. 

Upon arrival of the cars, the quartermaster inspects to see if they 
conform to the terms of the contract, and reports the result of his 
Inspection to the commander. 

Stock cars are inspected with especial care to see that they are 
all in good order throughout. Projecting nails, bolts, and splinters, 
loose Doards and rotting flooring, broken fixtures on hayracks, 
doors, or lioi^s, all are sources of danger or discomfort to me ani- 
mals and of loss to the Government. The cars should be clean 
before loading, and suitable beddino; provided. 

Passenger cars must be clean, fully supplied with water and ice, 
and sufficiently lighted and heated. The urinals and closets must 
be in good condition, well supplied with toilet paper and water, 
and the sleeping accommodations according to contract. 

Each train should bo equipped with wata buckets, lanterns, 
axes, and crowbars. 

After the cars have been accepted, the number of men allotted 
to oach is marked on the side or steps. The cars are then assigned 
to organizations and plainly marked. 

246. Loading and Entraining. — At the proper time loading is 
begun and carried on, usually by the troops, pursuant to the 
orders of the commander. Heavy property may be loaded by 
details before the arrival of the troops. 
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The following order is generally observed in loading: 

1. Company property, etc., not used in transit (in box cars loclced and sealed 

by railroad employees prior to departure Of train): 
Company property. 
Property of officers and men. 
Ammumtion. 
Rations. 
Sanitary stores. 
Tentage. 
Cooldng utensils. 

Arms and equipment of men vhea not carried In coacties or I>aggage car. 

2. Transportation (on Oat cars): 

Guns and artUiery oanlagea. 

Pontons. 
Wagons, etc. 
Ambulances. 

3. Forage (in box cars ). 

4. Cbecliable baggage, rations for use en route and arms (in baggage and kitchen 

cars under guard). 

5. Animals (In stock cars). 

0. Men (in coaches or sleepers). 

Artillery and other carriages are made secure by lashings and 
by nailing blocks of wood to the floormg under the wheels. 

Hie amval of troops at the station should be timed so that there 
will be no delay in waiting for cars. When the barrack, camp, or 
bivouac is not more than a mile from the station, troops are not re- 
quired to fall in until notice has been received from the quarter- 
master that the cars are at the station and have been inspected and 
assigned. The command is then marched to the train and the 
property loaded. The organizations are then marched opposite 
their cars and entrained. The cars are entered simultaneously, 
each company commander distributing his men according to the 
assignment. Noncommissioned officers have seats near the doors. 

"fioops traveling by train seldom require their arms or all of 
their equipment. For instance, when sleepers are provided, they 
generally require no equipment other than their canteens and hav- 
ersacks, the mess kits ana necessary toilet articles being carried iu 
the latter. For mounted troops the saddlebags take the place of 
haversacks. A few revoh'ers or rifles suflice for the necessary guard 
duty. Therefore, to add to the comfort of the men, train com- 
loaiiders may cauaa the aima and equipments not required en route 
to be properly secured and stored in a property or baggage car. 

Mounted troops dismount upon arrival and remove the horse 
equipments except the halter. Each man's equipment, except 
hait^, canteen, and saddlebags, is tlien securely tied in a gunny 
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sack (or other receptacle supplied by the Quartermaster's Depart- 
ment), marked with the number o£ the man aud letter of his troop, 
and loaded in the proper car. Each troop, except the horse holders, 
is then inarched to its cars whero the men deposit their arms (if not 
Otherwise disposed o(}, <^teGnB, and saddlebags. It then inarches 
back, relieves the horse holders, aud loads the horses. Tlie horse 
holders, unless otherwise ordered, repair to their cars, carrying 
their arms (if left with them), canteens, and saddlebags. For short 

t'oumeyg the horses may be loaded saddled (stirrups crossed) and 
)ridled, or the bridles may be tied on the saddles. 

In the field artillery a aimilar method is pursued. The harness 
is usually tied up in sets, plainly marked, and loaded in a box car. 

Animals can be conveniently loaded through chutes of stock 
yards, or from freight platforms level with the car floors. In other 
cases portable or improvised ramps will have to be used . When it 
is likely that the animals will have to be unloaded at places with- 
out facilities, one or more portable ramps, or material for impro- 
vising them, should be carried on the train. The loading should 
proceed without noise or confusion, the animals being led quietly 
to the car door and turned over to the four men, two for each end, 
who do the loading. The animals should be packed as closely aa 
possible, except in very hot weather. Halters are not removed. 
Gentle animals should be placed opposite tiie doors and ore there- 
fore loaded last. _ 

The lime required for loading each train depends upon the rail- 
road facilities and upon the experience of the troops. For troops 
leaving station to go into Uie field, or changing statiou in the field, 
the time required should not exceed : 

One hour for Infantry. 

Two hours for cavalry and light artillery. 

Three hours for heavy artillery and (or engineers with bridge train. 

All mo\'ement8 of the troops in loading, entraining, and detrain- 
ing, feeding and watering, and exercising men and horses are 
made, as far aa practicable, in military formation aud pursuant to 
command, thus avoiding confusion and saving time. 

247. Conduct of the Troops.— Delays caused by the troops, 
whether in loading and entraining or during the journey are inex- 
cusable. They interfere with railroad schedules and are a source 
of great annoyance. 

The railroad employees and subordinate officials have nothing 
to do with tiie questions of military discipline and administration. 
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Bequests or complaints that they may have to make should be 
addressed to the station agent or to the conductor of the train for 
transmission to the commander. 

The troops on their part must not interfere with the operation of 
the railway eervice . Officers and enlisted men give no orders to 
employees, and protests, complaints, and arguments are strictly 
prohibited. The commander is the sole intermediary between 
the troops and the railroad personnel. In case of deficiencies and 
other matters requiring correction, he addresses himself only to the 
official in charge. 

The senior noncommissioned officer in each car is leaponsiblc 
for cleanliness and good order. Spitting on the floors, defacing 
woodwork and windows, and every species of disorder must be 
prevented. 

The commander may station sentinels at the doors of each ear 
to prevent the entrance of unauthorized persons and to keep sol- 
diers from riding on the steps, platforms, or tops of care, and from 
leaving without permission. If it is desirable to exercise the 
troops, thejr should leave the cars in a body, under their officers. 

Smoking is prohibited iu cars loaded with animals or forage. 

Careful attention is paid to the messing of the men, whether in 
kitchen cars or in the coaches where the men ride. A mesa officer 
supervises the preparation and serving of the meals and requires 
the men to keep their mess kits scrupulously clean. 

The commander causes frequent inspections to be made to see 
that his instructions for the preservation of cleanliness and good 
order are fully carried out. ^ 

When the stock cars provided are such tnat the animals can be 
fed and watered on the trains, it is unnecessary to unload them 
for exercise or recuperation unless the weather is very hot and the 
journey long. Should the railroad company insist upon unloading 
the animals in compliance with the law, the commander will, in 
time of peace, give the necessary order. 

On occasions when troops have been allowed or required to leave 
the train tor exercise or duty, the commander will cause the "as- 
sembly " to be sounded five minutes before departure. 

248. Betiauiing and TTnloading.— The train tdteAde is amuieed, 
when practicable, for arrival at destination in the morning. The 
troops are notified in time to prepare for detraining. 

The officers and guard are the first to leave the cars. The com- 
maiuler meets the staff officer sent to the train, receives instructions, 
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if any, gets hia bearing, and orders the troops to detrain. As soon 
as the passenger coaches or sleeping cars are empty, the quarter- 
master, or a specially designated officer, accompanied by tho 
conductor, if practicable, makes an inspection of the cars and notes 
their condition; the result is reported to the commander. 

The troops procure their field kits and march to camp without 
delay, leaving details to bring up the property. If the camp is 
distant, arms are stacked and a part or ail of the command unloads 
the train. 

In the cavalry the men are marched to the vicinity of the stock 
cars, where the saddlebags and canteens are placed m line on the 
ground under guard. The remaining articles of the field kit and 
horse equipments are then unloaded and placed with the preceding 
articles. The horses are then unloaded, saddled, and the trofips 
formed. 

Animals are unloaded quietly, each one being led to the open- 
ing Bo that his body will be athwart the car before leaving it. 

The Command may be marched to camp at once, if near the 
station; otherwise picket lines are stretched, or the hoises are held 
while the property is unloaded. 

Artillery Unloads in a manner similar to that of cavalry. 

On account of accidents, freight blockades, or action of the enemy, 
it may be necessary to unload m the open country. In such cases 
portable or improvised ramps will have to bo used. Lacking these, 
the train may be stopped in a low cut, and cross-ties, baled hay, 
car doors, and turf utilized for the rapid construction of romps of 
sufficient height to permit unloading of animals. 

Transportation by water. 

249. Transportation of troops, etc., on inland waters is com- 
paratively limited, and is generally the subject of special arrange- 
ments with steamboat companies. 

At sea, transportation is effected by the Army Transport Service, 
a special branch of the Quartermaster's Department. 

The necessary pieliminariea before embarking, and the routine 
details on board army transports are prescribed in the Army Trans^ 
jport Service Regulations. A copy of these regulations will be 
furnished tlie commander of each organization designated for over* 
sea service. 

Non:.— For table of weights and measures see Appendix F. 



Article IX. 
COMBAT. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

260. In combats troops act either on the offensive or defensive. 
Decimve results are obtained only by the offensive. The defensive 
is therefore adopted, ordinarily, as a temporary or local expedient 
only, the eventual assumption of the offonsive being kept con- 
stantly in Anew. 

SSI. Advantages of the Offensive. — The commander haa the 
great advantage of the initiative. He has a specific object, whereas 
the defender has only the general object of repelling his adversary. 
He can make feigned attacks against variouB parts of the enemy's 

position, or occupy him ail nlong tbo line, while massing superior 
forces against a single point. The defender, on the other hand, 
must meet the decisive attack wherever it may fall . The assailants 
have the confidence of their numerical and moral superiority. 
When the die is cast and the attack is on, they no longer meditate 
upon the consequences; they look forvrard, not backward. The 
defenders, shaken by superiority of fire and seeing the steady 
advance of the enemy, foresee the effect of impending contact and 
of the resulting enfilade or reverse fire, and seldom wait for the 
final onslaught. The defender's whole line generally gives way 
as soon as it is turned or penetrated. 

Increased rapidity, accuracy, and range of small arms have in- 
creased the difficulties of a frontal attack. Without superiority 
of fire wo may assume the frontal attack as impracticable. If we 
consider two lines as consisting of infantry only, this superiority 
cannot bo secured unless the number of rifles put into action by 
the assailants is either greater than the number opposing them, 
or the assailants are decidedly better shots or more BkiUful in the 
use of cover than the defenders, or the latter are suipriaed or have 

167 
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been demoralized by previous defeat and the assailants have an 
unquestioned moral ascendency over them. Frontal attackt <ire 
not impossible, but in order to bo successful the assailants must gain 
a superiority of fire and be willing to pay the price of victor^^. 

Nearly all the factors that mako frontal attack difficult inure 
to the advantage of the offensive in enveloping and flanking attacks. 
For example, the longer the range of weapons, the greater is the 
capacity for converging fire on salients of the enemy's line; and the 
neutral color of uniform which hides the defenders, also fa,votB the 
asaailants by concealing their turning movements. 

While the improvement of small arms has beuefited the defen- 
sive, improvement of field artillery has incresed the advantages 
of the onensive, whether in frontal or flank attacks. ^ The great 
range and rapidity of fire of field artillery, and its ability to fire 
while concealed, enable the assailants to accumulate a cmahing 
superiority at the desired point without discovery by the defenders, 
to open an accurate and overwhelming fire as a surprise, and thus 
to acquire an ascendency that becomes more pronounced as the 
power of that arm increases. 

It is impossile to shoot an enemy out of a po.sition. To avoid 
serious losses, tho defender has only to lie down behind cover; 
butareaoluteandsimultancousadvanceonthefrontand flank of a 
position, made after thorough preparation by and with the effective 
accompaniment of artillery and infantry fire, will generally be 
successful. 

252. Advantages of tie Defensive. — The commander h.ia the 
choice of position. This can be selected to afford shelter for the 
defenders and compel the assailants to pass over open ground where 
they may be subjected to heavy Are. The strength of the jjosition 
can be increased by field fortifications. Trenches can be concealed 
and the enemy subjected to a fire, the origin of which is difficult 
to determine. Thoy can also be made untenable for the assailants 
by arranging for enfilade and cj-oss fire from other works in rear, 
tfanges in the foreground can bo measured and marked, ample 
supplies of ammunition, water and food provided, roads opened, 
and an efficient system of obser^'ation and of transmitting infor- 
mation established. The defenders are under better control and 
their fire can be eaaily concentrated on important objectives. 
Their aim ought to be better than that of the assailants who cannot, 
as a rule, fire their rifles from a rest, and who, moreover, are un- 
steady from the exertiona of the advance. And, iinally, the losses 
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of the defenders, who are generally behind cover, ought to be small 
compared with those of their opponents who must pass over open 
ground. 

253. Preliminaries.— Combats are generally preceded by those 
operations that enable a commander to locate the enemy's main 
body and gain some advantage of position. These preliminaries 
begin with the action of the independent cavalry, or other recon- 
naissance, and culminate in the contact of the advance guards. 

264. Fire. — In fire combats the commander endeavors to secure 
a supenoriiy of fire over that of the enemy. 

The efficacy of fire depends mainly -apon its accuracy, its direc- 
tion with reference to the objective (frontal, oblique, enfilade, etc.) 
and its volume. Accuracy of fire is influenced by many considera- 
tions, such as the nature of the ground, the weather, physical con- 
dition of the soldier, skill in estimating or measuring ranges, ability 
to observe the effect of fire, otc, but chiefly by the cnaractei' of 
fire discipline ia the command , The direction of fire depends upon 
the skillful placing of the troops. The volume depends upon the 
number of rifles or pieces in action, and the rapidity with which 
they are fired. The rapidity, however, should not exceed certain 
limits. Beyond these limits the accuracy (and therefore the 
efficacy) of the fire is diminished. 

As conditions are never the same, no fixed rules for attaining a 
superiority of fire can be laid down beyond the necessity of securing 
the greatest volume of effecti^'e fire possible. This is of great 
importance, for it is certain that an advance against even an inferior 
force has little prospect of Euccess without the preparation and 
assistance of superior fire. 

Concentration of mpeiior forces at decisive points luithin effective 
range iB the first reguisUe to securing a superiority of fire. 

ess. Ba]ige8.-~For convenience of reference ranges are ciasaified 
as follows: 



Range. 



Distant. . 

LOQg 

Eflectlve 
Close 



Riil«. 



Yards. 
Over 2,000... 
2,000 to 1,300 
1,200 to COO.. 
Under eOO... 



Field artillery. 

Yards. 

Over 4,500 

4,500 to 3,500 

3,300 to 2,500 

Under 2,800 



Heavy artlUerf. 



Yards. 
Over 0,500. 
0,000 to 4,000. 
4.000 to 2,500. 
Under 2,m 
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The ground covered by a shrapnel is elliptical in form and at 
the effective ranges does not exceed 300 yaxda ia depth by 2d in 
width. 

S66._ Intrenchments. — Intrench menta are used both on Qie 
offensive and on the defensive whenever circumstancea permit. 
The cover provided by intrenchments is a defensive weapon of 
which full use should be made by commandera of all grades on their 
own initiative. The intrenching toola provided for infantry form 
a part of the combat equipment of that ami, and ate invariably 
carried into action. 

The primary object of intrenchments on the defensive is to enable 
a comparatively small part of a command to hold an extended front 
in order that the remainder may be available for offenfiive opera- 
tions. It is therefore essential tnat higher commanders realize the 
full possibilities of field intrenchments and that subordinate com- 
manders be prepared to construct and man them in the shortest 
possible time. 

267, Combats of any magnitude generally involve the different 
arms. All officers, therefore, should have not only a knowledge of 
the effect of rifle and artillery fire and of cover, but of the general 
principles governing the tactical employment of the several arms. 

TEE OFFENSIVE. 

Flan and conduct of attack. 

258. The first duty of the commander is to ascertain the strength 
and position of the enemy and then to form the pUiin of attack. 

On the offensive, combats are generally waged in accordance 
with the follondng plan, and the distribution of troops is made 
accordingly: 

1. To attack the enemy vigorously with troops enough to compel 
him to take up a defensive position, and there to inflict losses, force 
him to bring up his reserves and to disclose the weak points of his 
line; at the same time to withhold the remaining troops under 
cover, a part for a general reserve and the rest for a powerful effort 
at the decisive point, keeping the enemy in doubt as to where the 
decisive blow is to fall. This is the preparatory stage. 

2. To make a powerful effort at the decisive point with the forces 
withheld for tlwt purpose. This is the deasive action m maia 
attack. 
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3. To employ l^e genenil leaerve to complete the action and, 
with all available ^nops, make a vigorous pursuit, or to avert 
disaster in case of failure. This is the Jinal stage. 

These phases are not always fully developed. The preparatory 
stage may be brief and be at o:ice followed by the main attack; 
or the enemy may be surprised, or inferior numbers may be 



ever, when large forces are engaged, the combat takes the course 
indicated. 

869. Having decided upon the plan of attack, the commander 

issues the necessary attack order. Aa a rule this rader is not issued 
until the time for action is near. The plan of attack is then rapidly 
disseminated throughout the command. 

This order designates the troops that are to take part in the pre- 
paratory stage, those that arc to make the main attack, those that 
are to form the general reserve, and gi^'es them the necessary 
instructions. It also prescribes, so far as practicable at this time, 
the duties of the engineer, signal and sanitary troops, and of the 
trains. 

It is not always possible to issue a complete attack order before 
beginning the combat, but to secure prompt and thorough coopetar 
tion it is made as complete as circumstances permit. In unex- 
pected encounters orders are given as the situation develops. 

860. Preparatory Stage. — After the enemy has been encoun- 
tered, his main position must be developed. Before this stands 
revealed, serious fighting, such as capturing detached posts and 
salients, forcing back the enemy's advanced troops, etc., may be 
necessary. This is the work of the preparatory stage. Attacks in 
such cases usually follow the general plan outlined above. 

As the opposing forces come in contact, the cavalry usually 
transfers its activity to the flanks, where it continues to observe the 
enemy, drives off his cavalry, menaces his flanks, and takes ad- 
vantage of ever^ opportunity for action. A cavalry reserve may 
be held in a position from vnich it can rapidly reinforce any part 
of the line. 

Cavalry operatii^ against the flanks or rear of an enemy employs 
mounted or dismounted action, or both, according to the situation. 
Surprise is the object. If cavahy ia to fight dismounted, it is 
pushed while mounted close to the enemy, and then every rifle 
possible is placed upon the iiring line. 




reach them. In general, how- 
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Against infantry the most favorable occasions for the cavalry 
chaj^ are when the infantry is out of ammiuiition, in reti«at, or 
badly shaken by artillery or infantry fire. 

The most favorable time for cavalry to charge artillery is when 
the latter can be taken by surprise, especially while limbering and 
unlimbering, or when it can be struck in flank or rear and is not 
adequately supported by other troops. 

Combats are generally opened by the artillery. As the effect of 
Bhrapnel ialls off rapidly at ranges much beyond 3,000 yards, the 
artiilery, guarded by other troops, is jJuslied forward to within 
3,000 yards of the hostile position, if practicable, but not in efiective 
range of the enemy's infantry. As a rule its objective is that psirt 
of the enemy's forces inflicting the greatest damage to the infantry; 
it opens fire, therefore, when it becomes necessary to assist that 
arm, the first tai^et usually being the hostile artillery. However, 
if enfilade fire or fire on masses or on hostile artillery can be effect- 
ively used, artillery may open when such opportunities present 
themselves. 

To keep artillery commanders informed of the progress and 
needs of the advancing infantry, both in the preparatory stage and 
during the main attack, artillery officers or scouts generally accom- 
pany the commanders of the attacking lines. They communicato 
with the artillery commanders by wire or signals. 

The principal work during an attack is done by the infimtry. 
Assisted by the artillery, it works its way from point to point 
towards the assigned objective. 

During an attack commanders endeavor to maintain a superiority 
of fire. This generally requires the placing of as many rifles as pos- 
sible on the firing line, assisted by both artillery and infantry 
firing from position. At parts o£ the front where serious attack is 
not intended, thin linos of fikirmishers well supplied with ammuni- 
tion may be employed, but in serious attacks faeavy lines and a 
large expenditure of ammunition are necessary. Supports to feed 
the firing lines follow under cover as near the lines as possible, and 
local reserves are held at suitable points to defeat possible counter 
attacks of the enemy. The attackmg troops intrench, if necessary, 
as they gain ground to the front, and finally face the enemy in his 
principal position at sufficiently dose isnge and in ample force to 
hold him there. 
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Subordinates to whom intermediate objectives, or sections of the 
line, have been assigned are allowed freedom of action to enable 
them to seize every opportunity for gaining ground to the front, but 
they must not count on iQceiving assistance. The commander may 
reiiiforce parts of the line which prove to be important, or he may 
withdraw local reserves and there prescribe a defensive attitude, 
simply holding the captured ground. 

During the preparatory stage the engineers open roads to facilitate 
lateral communication and to enable the artillery to move rapidly 
to the front when an advance of that arm becomes desirable. 

The signal troops establish lines of information connecting, gen- 
erally, the supreme commander with the divisions, with the com- 
mander who la to conduct the main attack, with the reserve artil- 
lery, and such other hnes as may be necessary to secure prompt and 
thorough cooperation throughout the command Division com- 
manders are generally connected with their brigades and with 
their artillery. 

Aerial reconnaissance is maintained, if practicable, and captive 
balloons are used to give timely warning of any hostile movements. 
As soon as required, dressing stations are established, field hospitals 
set up, and arrangements made for the prompt removal of the 
wounded. 

The ammunUion trains are brought as far to the front as practica- 
ble, and steps taken to replenish the ammunition of the troops 
engaged. 

The field and supply trains are stationed beyond the zone of con- 
flict and where they will not interfere with the movements of the 
troops. The pack trains are generally utilized to facilitate the 
ammunition supply, and, in combats extending over several days, 
to assist in the distribution of rations. 

The preparatory stage may thus la^t for hours, and in great bat- 
tles may even extend through several days with continually increas- 
ing dematidsi upon the troops. 
^61. Decisive Action.^ — During the preparatory stage the com- 
mander determines the point of the enemy's line, where the main 
attack is to be made. This point ia generally a weak flank of the 
position or a weak point in the line. If a flank is decided upon, 
the one nearest the enemy's line of retreat is preferable, other 
things being e<^ual. If a point of the front is chosen, it should 
allow the massing of the attacking troops under cover near the 
point to be attacked, and the concentration of a heavy artillery fire. 
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The infantry withheld for the main attack should be fresh, and 
ita appearance as it begins the final advance, a surprise. It is 
moved, therefore, so as to escape observation, by night if necessary, 
and established under cover as near the point of attack as prac- 
ticable. This is called the posilmi of rendezvous. Artillery to 
assist in the main attack is placed bo as to bring, at the proper time, 
a heavy fire on the objective. If the enemy's flank is to be envel- 
oped, cavalry protects the outer flank of the attacking infantry, 
repels hostile cavalry, and operates against the fi^ik aacfrear of the 
position. 

When the infantry is ready to advance a powerful fire is concen- 
trated upon the point of attack by all the available artillery and 
poaition infantry in range; at the same time the fighting aJl along 
the line is pushed with the utmost vigor, not only to prevent the 
enemy reinforcing the decisive point, but if possible to break his 
line at some other point that may happen to bo weak. Under the 
protection of this fire the attacking infantry begins its advance and 
moves straight upon the objective, aa rapidly as possible, consistent 
with maintaining the integrity of the attacking line and the v^or 
of the troops. That the troops may be encumbered aa little as pos- 
sible the packs may be left at the rendezvous poaition. The attack 
once begun, the sole thought of every officer and man engaged 
should be the capture of the enemy's position. The sooner this 
is accomplished the fewer will be the losses. The selection of the 
moment for beginning the movement is the duty oi the supreme 
commander. If begun too soon, it may fail from lack of prepara- 
tion; if too late, the enemy's reserves may be able to reinforce the 
threatened point and turn the tide of victory or night may stop the 
conflict. 

27i« infantry assault. — ^The infantry assault is generally made as 
follows: From the rendezvous position an aUmikmff line, strong 
enough to form the necessary firing line and supports, is sent for- 
ward. The remaining infantry forms a reserve to be used according 
to the exigencies of the situation. If long, the attacking line may 
be divided into sections and an objective, or direction of advance, 
assigned to each. This enables the commander of each section to 
take full advantage of the terrain. Until fire is to be opened, the 
attacking line advances in anif formation that minimizes loss and 
occasions no unnecessary delay. 

The commander oi the attacking line deteraunea vheu fiie is to 
be opened and forms tiie firing line accordingly. Where the Mng 
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line is formed is called the attacking position. If the attacking line 
is divided into sections, the commander of each section, in the 
absence of iuBtructions, selects the attacking position for hie section 
and decides when the latter shall open fire. 

To secure and maintain a supenority of fire, the firing line is 
made as dense as possible (about one man to the yard), consistent 
with effective work by each rifle, and the losses are constantly re- 
placed from the supports, the latter following closely under such 
cover as the ground affords. At the attacking position the sup- 
ports form one-fourth to one-half of the attacking line. 

The infantry rarely opens fire until well within effective range 
of the hostile infantry, but from that moment its fire, assisted by 
that of the artillery ana infantry firing from position, must be supe- 
rior to the enemy's fire or success can not be assured. This re- 
quires a constant fire from the advancing line. To maintain this 
fire, avoid heavy losses, and at the same time continue the advance, 
ground to the front is gained by rushes of parts of the line varying 
from battalions to individuals, according to the intensity of the 
enemy's fire. The rushes are made so as to take full advantage of 
available cover. 

The reserve follows the firii^ line as long as it can find cover. A 
second line is then formed and sent forward in time to join the 
attacking line in the final assault and to secure the captured posi- 
tion. The remainder of the reserve follows to assist m repulsing 
an offensive return or to complete the rout of the enemy. When- 
ever the terrain permits, the reserve may support the attackii^ 
line by firing from elevated positions in rear. 

If the attacking line is temporarily checked, the intensity of the 
covering fire must be increased to keep down the fire of the enemy. 

As the attack progresses part of the artillery may be sent forward 
to a better position, but it must be remembered that during such 
change of position the fire of that artillery is lost to the assailant. 

As the attacking line nears the danger zone of the covering 
artillery, the latter increases its range bo as to impede the move- 
ments of possible hostile reserves and to spread eonfuBion in rear 
of the enemy's position. Under favorable conditions the artillery 
can continue its fire on the enemy's position until the advancii^ 
infantry is about 300 yards therefrom. 

When the attacking line arri^'es irithin charging distance of the 
enemy's position, it opens a rapid fire and then charges with fixed 
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bayonete. The second line joins in the charge, adding to its impe- 
tus, and furnishing the numbers to decide a possible hand-to-hand 
conflict. 

Should the attackii^ line be stopped by the enemy's fire, it 
intrenches and waits for the second line or tor a favorable oppor- 
tunity to continue the advance. The commander may decide 
not to send forward the second line uutil night, deferring the 
asaault until then or daybreak the following morning. Engineers 
may be required to aasiat in removing obstacles. To cut wire 
entanglements, portable metal, or other shields may be necessary. 

Commanders should not hesitate to use the general reserve during 
the decisive action, if euch use will contribute to the ultimate 
defeat of the enemy. 

262. If the enemy is under cover that can be reduced by artil- 
lery file, the infantry attack is generally preceded by an artillery 
preparation sufficient to reduce the hostile works. 



trenches or more elaborate fortifications — cannot be reduced Dy 
field artillery, the fire of that arm has little effect until the infiuitry 
advance compels the defenders to expose themselves. 

When works caimot be captured by open assault, the infantry 
advances by the slow and tedious process of siege operations. 

263. Final Stage. — As soon as a position is carried, steps are 
taken to hold it against an offensive return. Artillery is hurried 
forward and the troops, disorganized by the assault, are at once 
reformed. Strong points are occupied, available cover utilized, 
shelter trenches constnicted, if practicable, and a defensive atti- 
tude assumed as quickly as possible. The course of events will 
soon indicate whether the enemy has definitely abandoned the 
position or not. As long as there is danger of an offemive return, 
strengthening the position must continue. 

264. The Pursuit.— No victory is complete without a resolute 
e£fort to reap its fruits to the fullest extent. The infantry and 
artillery seek positions from which they can fire on the retreating 
forces and prevent their taking up a new position or forming a rear 
guard. All available forces pursue. The cavalry acts with the 
greatest boldness and energy, using mounted or dismounted action, 
according to the situation. If it cannot intercept the retreat, it 
attacks the enemy's flanks, compelling him to deplojr and bringing 
him under the fire of the pursuing infantry and artillery. In the 
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a}»eiice of ordere, cavalry leaden act on their own initiative, but 
they must never lose contact with the retreating enemy, 

265. Action in Case of Repulse.— Groanif once gained shouM 
not to be abandoned until all hope of final success is gone. The arrival 
of reinforcementa or events in other parts of the field may decide 
the commander to repeat the assault; the ground held may then 
afford a starting point for renewed efforts. 

Losae.s in retreating over a fire-swept zone are greater than during 
the advance. If tiie main attack is effectually 6topj>ed, either by 
obstacles or the enemy's fire, or both, the troops remain where they 
are, under such cover as the grotind affords or they can improvise, 
until night, the withdrawal being then effected under cover of 
darkness. If withdrawal has to be made under fire, it is done by 
parts of the line falling back under cover of the fire of the remainder. 

If the enemy assumes the offensive and makes a counter attack, 
troops Btill intact form a defensive position behind which the de- 
feated troops rally. If the situation is critical, the cavalry may be 
thrown in to check the enemy's advance, and the artillery con- 
tinues its fire to the last moment regardless of the ridt of losing 
guna, the object being to gain time for the infantry to reform. 

Night attacks. 

266. Night operations are generally undertaken: 

1. To seize a position prior to its occupation by the enemy. 

2. To gain ground over a fire-swept zone. 

3. To reach a position from which to deliver an asftault. 

4. To make an assault with minimum loss. 

5. To effect a withdrawal, 

267. When a night attack is contemplated, a thorough reconnais- 
sance is made, by night as well as by day. If intrenched positions 
are to be assaulted, engineer ofTicers accompany the reconnoitering 
parties. 

Night attacks are made mainly by infantry. Eugineers are 
add^ when obstacles are to be removed or surmounted. Cavalry 
and artillery are placed in readiness to begin operations at day- 
break. To deceive the enemy and create confusion and alarm, 
demonstrations and false attacks may be made against other parts 
of his line. The troops that are to make the assault are provided 
with conspicuous badges and given a watcbwoid: 
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The attacking force ehovild not b« bo laige that it cannot be con- 
veniently bandied. A powerful and sustained effort at a Bingle 
point carefully selected beforehand, coupled with falae attacks to 
deceive the enemy, is pnsterable to real attacks made at several 
places or all along the line. 

If not already in a position from which the a&^ault can be made, 
troopa detailed to make a night attack are first assembled at a 
rendezvous posiiion and then marched to the attacking position, 
■where they are deployed, detailed instructions given, and dispo- 
sitions for the attack made. If practicable, the troops are assem- 
bled before dark. The attacking position should be easy to rec- 
ognize (elevated positions are favorable) and far ^oueh from the 
enemy to prevent his discoverii^ the movement. The compass 
bearing of the point of attack from the attacking position should 
be known. When everything is in readiness the troops advance 
from the attacking position, secretly and silently, with pieces un- 
loaded and bayonets fixed. When the attacking lines become 
engaged, the supports are pushed in and every effort made to carry 
the hostile position. As far aS practicable roads and other avenues 
probably commanded by the enemy 's artillery, are avoided. 

When night operfttiona are contemplated, every mecaution 
ia taken to prevent information reaching the enemy. The orders 
are issued only in time to permit the pieliminaty arrangements 
to be made, and all subsequent movements of the attacking force 
are made quietly and without confusion. 

OAVALET VEESUS CAVALEY. 

26B. The functions of cavalry in war involve frequent collisions 
between hostile forces of that arm. Especially is this true of 
independent cavalry covering an advance. While incidently 
screening the command of which it forms a part, the first duty of 
Buct cavalry is to locate the enemy's main body; but the enemy's 
cavalry generally bars the way. There/ore, the most effective me 
6jr which the independent cavalry can perform tuA Sitg it fatt to 
Oefeat the hostile eavalry. Thia implies reconnaissance, maneuver- 
ing for position, numerous small cavaliy encounters, all finally 
culminating In a fierce combat between the main bodies of the 
opposing cavalry. 

269. Cavalry possesses the following methods of Stilting; 

1. The Tnounled charge, alone, or supported by artillery or by 
dismounted fire action, or by both. 
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2. Dismounted fire, action, offensive or defensive, alone or in 

combination with artillery. 

3. Mo7inted fire action in exceptional cases. 

In combats where mounted cavalry operates offensively, the 
result is decided by the mounted charge. In such cases the pre- 
liminary maneuvering for jrasition is the preparatory stage, while 
the charge ia the dieitive action or main attack; what follows is the 
final stage. 

870. When a commander of independent cavalry has decided 
to attack the hostile cavalry, he causes a thorough and rapid recon- 
naissance to be made and recalls ail detachments within reach. 
Every available man must bepre.sent at the final collision. Detach- 
ments return of their own accord when aatiafied that the decisive 
combat is imminent. When the opposing forces are in close prox- 
imity, officers are sent to reconnoiter in pairs, one returning and 
reporting verbally when definite information ia obtained. Such 
officers are provided, if practicable, with rough outline maps of 
the intervening country. On these maps they note the position 
of the enemy and principal features of the terrain. 

271. As soon as the advance guard has been checked by the 
enemy, the commander decides upon the plan of attadt and issues 
the necessary orders. 

The plan of attack is generally as follows: 

The advance guard and horse artillery, with the troops assigned 
to support the latter, engage the enemy as a retaining force and 
form a pivot or base upon which the cavalry that ia to conduct the 
charge or main attack, maneuvers. The machine guns of the 
cavalry that is to make the charge usually join the artillery sup- 
port. A general reserve is maintained . 

It ia impossible to lay down fixed rules for the conduct of the 
troops that are to make the chaige. They remain screened from 
the enemy's view as long as possible, and it practicable are maneu- 
vered so as to bring his cavalry between bis artillery and the point 
of collision, or bo as to strike hitn in flank or in some situation 
unfavorable to him. Combat patrols determine tie exaat position 
of the enemy, and ground scouts give timely warning of the nature 
of the ground over which the troops are to pass. At tne rendezvous 
position the cavalry is divided into an attacking line and reserve. 
The attacking line, if practicable, should be stronger and cover a 
greater front than the enemy. It is ordinarily divided into a 
charging line and support, the latter generally following a short 
distance in rear of tne least exposed oank of the chaigmg line. 
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The reserve is generally divided into two parts, the larger part, or 
lecond line, following about 400 yards in rear of the moat exposed 
flank of the attacking line and completing the work begun by the 
latter. Tne remainder of the reserve is held intact until the last 

moment and is then used according to the situation. 

Betore reaching the attacking position (where tlie cliarging line 
is formed"), tlio troops genomlly move in column oi fours, or in a 
line of euch columns with deploying intervals. This permits ready 
changes of direction, the troops conforming to the direction taken by 
the chief who leadB. The gait should permit the troops to arrive 
at the attacking position full of vigor and in good order. 

The chai-ging hne is formed at the latest moment consiBtent with 
delivering tho charge with the greatest momentum possible. If 
formed too soon it will lack cohesion; if too late, tho necessary 
momentum cannot be attamed. The distance from the enemy 
varies from 400 to 600 yards. After the charging line is formed 
it advances with steadily increasing gait to about 80 yards from the 
enemy, when the charge is delivered with all the speed possible, 
the line being kept intact — the troopers boot to boot. 

During the advance the artillery eadeavors to break the enem.y'8 
formations at the }>oint of attack, using as many guns as can oe 
spared from the action with the hostile artillery. 

The general reserve follows the movement and is UBcd at the 
critical moment, according to the situation. If the enemy is 
defeated, the general reserve completes the action and takes up 
the pursuit. 

Should the chaise be repulsed, the defeated troops rally under 
cover of the horse artillery and troops holding the pivotal position, 
and oppose the further advance of the enemy. 

When the ground does not permit the attackii^ cavalry to charge 
as one mass, the different bodies advance simultaneously bom 
their rendezvous positions, each upon its proper objective. 

272. The most favorable opportunities to charge cavalry are (1) 
when it can be caught in the act of diamounting to fight on foot, 
(2) when it can be surprised in column and struck in flank, (3) 
when it can be taken in Hank while charging another body, (4) 
when it can be struck while changing formation, and (5) when it 
can bo struck issuing from a defile. 

If conditions are &vorable, dismounted fire action is combined 
with the mounted charge, thus uniting the shock action of cavalry 
with the fire of in&atry. 
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THB DEFENSIVE. 

Plan of defense. 

273. The defensive having been decided upon, the first duty 
of the commander is to select the heH -position available, consistent 
with strategical recjuirements and the general plan of operations. 
The, defensive position is generally first chosen upon information 
furnished by maps. If possible, a reconnaissance should be made 
by the comm^der in person, accompanied by otBcers of the general 
staff, artillery, and ei^neers. 

274. The Position. — A defensive position should possess aa 
many of the following features as possible: 

1. A good view of the front and flanks, and within the position 
itself. 

2. A good field of fire to the front and flanks. 

3. Ground suited to the size of the command, with good communi- 
cations laterally and to the rear, and with an ample supply of good 
water. 

4. Shelter from the enemy's fire and concealment from view. 

5. Ground in front that will Impede the assailaijts without fur- 
nishing them cover. 

6. Flanks easily protected. 

7. Ground favorable for making local countor-attackB and offen- 
sive returns, and for assuming the offensive." 

8. A location that will compel the enemy to attack the position 
or abandon his advance. 

9. A line of retreat running straight to the rear from the center 
of the position. If a flank position parallel to the enemy's line 
of advance is assumed, the flank nearest the enemy should rest on 
an impassable obstacle, and the line of retreat should be perpen- 
dicular to the front for some distance in rear of the position. 



« A counter-attack is Uireoted against the enemy's attack; that Is, it meets him 
before, or at the moment of arrival at the defended position. The term is also 
applied to an attaclc made after a prior defensive attitude and dliected against 
troops not previously engaged, tor example, in turning the flank of an attacking 
force. Thislsoalied the decisive counter-attack, although, properly speaking, it Is 
the assumption of the ofTensivB. 

An nffensw rftvrn consists In the assumption of the offensive by the defender 
n-!tli the objectof recovering ground justcaptured by the enemy, andof latumlDg to 
the original ^(nltloa; 
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Salients in a position, especially if exposed to a concentrated 
artillery fire, are a source of weakoess. If occupied they should be 
strongly fortified, and flanked by artillery and infantry fire. 

Weak flanks must be made strong either with obstacles and 
defensive works, or with troops enough to withstand the probable 
assaults of the enemy. 

275. The general position having been selected, the commander 
forms his plan of defense, and issues the necessary order (defense 
order) for occupying the position. This order designates thegeueral 
line of defense, divides it into sficttom if necessary, and prescribes 
the distribution and duties of the troops. 

276. Distribution of Troops. — The principal factors considered 
by the commander before deciding upon his plan of defense are: 

1. The directions in which the enemy may advance, the probable 
positions of his artillery, and the use that he may make of his 
cavalry. 

2. The best method of occupying the position in order to check 
or defeat the enemy, and then to assume the oSensive. 

3. The lines of retreat to a new position, should the enemy's 
attack be successful. 

The manner of occupying a position varies with the ground and 
the troops available. No fixed rules can be laid down, the only 
reliable guides beii^ the commander's good judgment based upon 
his knowledge of the efiect of fire and value of cover, and upon his 
appreciation of the moral ascendency gained by a timely assumption 
of the offensive. However, as thorough cooperation and a superi- 
ority of fire are as necessary to the defensive as to the offensive, the 
following general principles governing the distribution are appli- 
cable to most defensive positions: 

Infantry. — The infantry is divided into the fighting line and gen- 
eral reserve. The fighting line occupies the line of defense and 
consists of: 

The firing line. 
Supports. 
Local reserves. 

The firing line, habitually intrenched, is placed so that its fire 
can effectively meet the enemy's advance, and provision is made 
to keep it as strong as possible, losses being constantly replaced 
from the supports. At dangerous points, where the nature of the 
ground permits, two or more firing lines may be used, thus fur- 
nishing banks or tiers of fire. On the other hand, some parts of the 
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line may be more easily defended thau others, thus requiring fewer 
troops. Ground in front with much cover is epecifuly watched, 
even if un&vorable for the enemy's operations. Dead spaces are 
swept with firo of special detachments. 

To delay hostile recoanaissance of the main position as long aa 

gossible, advanced posts axe aometimos established in front or 
eyond the flanks. The retreat from advanced posts must not mask 
the fire of the main position. 

The supports and local reserves are as near the firing line as 
practicable and nnder cover, intrenchments with splinter-proof 
cover being provided if necessary. They should be in their posi- 
tioDS when the combat opens. 

The general reserve is usually posted in rear of the center, but 
it may be placed near a flank where a counter-attack is contem- 
plated. Its position ia concealed as long aa possible. 

Aa far as practicable, the positions of all reserves and their lines 
of advance are screened from view and fire, bo that their action, 
which should be directed against the enemy's fhuik, may come aa 
a surprise. 

Artillay. — ^The artillery ia posted ao as to command the enemy's 
lines of approach and the probable positions of his artillery. So 

far as practicable, it ia kept in concealed positions, or ia screened 
from the enemy's view. It may_ be neceasary for the greater part 
of the artillery to occupy a position in readiness until the plans of 
the enemy are disclosed . 

Cavalry. — Some cavalry is posted near the flanks to observe the 
enemy and prevent hostile reconnaissance. The ^eater part, 
however, is generally held under cover in rear, and is used to 
operate against a flank of the enemy's advance, to delay a turning 
movement, to reinforce weak parts of the line with dismounted 
fire, or to cooperate with the general reserves in a counter attack. 
If superior to the hostile cavalry, it may be posted so as to threaten 
the enemy's line of communications. 

Engineers. — The engineers are employed in opening roads, clear- 
ing the field of fire, con.structing barbed wire entanglements, sot- 
ting up and operating searchlights, and otherwise strengthening 
the position. _ Engineer officers outline the trenches and other 
works, and, if practicable, supervise their construction by the 
troops. 

_ Signal troops. — ^The signal troops establish the lines of informa- 
tion indicated by the commander. Lines are gencKilly run con- 
necting the commander with each section into which the defensive 
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position may have been di vided, with the aitillery, general resierve, 
and cavalry reserve. Lines may be run connecting the com- 
manders of adjoining sections. Captive balloons are stationed near 
the flanks to give timely warning of hostile flankin.^ undertakings. 

Sanitairy troops. — Positions for first aid and dressing stations are 
selected, and anangementa made for setting up the field hoepitala 
B8 Bocm as required. 

Trtdna. — Ttie trains are stationed at convenient places in rear 
where tihey will not interfere with the movements of the troops. 



277. The general position havli^ been selected, every moans avail- 



distribution of troops and the division of the position into sections 
(if any) will have been made, The troops assigned to defend a 
position should perform the work of fortifving it. 

The defensive works of each section do not, as a rule, form a 
contiikUous line, but are arranged in groups so as to form a series of 
supporting points on tlie general lino. The works of each eroup 
are arranged to provide frontal fire and fire to cover iutervals be- 
tween groups. Intervals between groups of works do not weaken 
a position, provided they can be covered by effective fire from 
adjacent works. If the enemy resorts to a deliberate method of 
advance, fortifying himself in positions gained, the intervals may 
be reduced or closed by interpolated works. 
Groups of fortifications consist essentially of: 

1. Trenches for the firing line (fire trenches). 

2. Trenches for the supports and reserves (cover trenches). 

3. Sheltered communications between the supports and firing 
line (communication trenches). 

4. Obstacles. 

Each subdivision of the fighting line provides its own cover. If 
reasonably good natural cover is available for the reserves, or if 
time is limited, they are employed to improve the field of fire and 
to construct communication trenches. Command eis fortifying a 
position estimate, according to the situation, the relative impor- 
tance of the various features of the work — field of fire, cover, com- 
munications, etc., and conduct the work accordingly. 

Fire trenches are placed so that the troops will not appear on the 
skyline, and ate concealed aa much as possible. When practicable. 



Strengthening &e position. 




Before the work begins, the 
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they are mado deep and narrow, bo as to furnish cover against 
ehrapnel fire. If time permits, splinter-proof cover ia provided. 

Trenches sufficiently in advance of tlie topographical crest to 
avoid the byline are the most easily reinfotcea and euch locatioD ia 
desirable if sufficient field of fire can be had. At the foot of the 
slope trenches are easily concealed and afford a grazing fire; on the 
other hand, the field or fire ia apt to be limited, and they are diffi- 
cult to abandoa or reinforce unless covered approaches are provided. 
Trenches at the military crest generally afford a good field of fire 
and can be easily reinforced or abandoned. They are, however, 
difficult to conceal and the fire is more or lesa plunging. 

The most effective protection against artillery fire is concealment, 
and every effort is made to secure it. If possible, a prepared de- 
fensive position should be examined from the front to ascertain if 
proper measures for securing invisibility have been taken. Ranges 
should be measured and marked and troops made familiar with the 
distances. Dummy intrenchments may be used to deceive the 
enemy. 

Extent of friml covered. 

278. The extent of front that can be covered by a command in an 
intrenched position depends primarily upon the terrain and the 
degree of resistance to be offered. In the temporary use of in- 
trenchments the resistance offered must be sufficient to repulse an 
enemy in open attack, and the strength of the fighting line is ^uged 
accordingly. In estimating the front that caa be heJd againist an 
ordinary open attack the calculations are based on the amount of 
of infantry available and may be roughly made as follows: 

For a brigade of 4,500 men in the fighting line, one-third may be 
assigned to the local reserves — 1 regiment of the brigade or loat- 
talioQ of each of the 3 regimeuts. Six battalions, or 24 companies, 
will then be available for the firing line and supports. Each bat- 
talion or company furnishes its own auppcMl; (ordmarily about one- 
fourth its strength). Assuming 100 yards as the average interval 
between adjacent companies and 150 yards as ttiat between adja- 



a Tbe mditart ettX Qtat part of a Ml! from whleh all or at least tbe greater part 
of the downward slope wltmn range can be seen and subjected to dinet fire. It 
generally dlfters from the actual or topographical crest, which Is at the bifhest 
points or watershed. 

Fof forma of trenches see Aiqpendis Q. 
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cent battalions, the total front covered by the brigade would be 
about 4,500 yaras — approximately 2J miles, or 1 man per yard. 

On thia basis the following figures show the maximum front that 
may be occupied under favorable conditions by a unit not acting 
alone or on the flauk of a position : 

Yards. 

Battallim Intrenched, 750 

Regtavent Intrenched, one-third as regimental icseive 1,500 

Brigade intrenched, one-tllird as brigade reserve 4, 800 

Division intrenctied, 1 brigade as division reserve 9,000 

With a division thus extended the active use of the general 
reserve is implied. 

Conduct of the defense. 

279. As the defensive is, in a measure, the counterpart of the 
offensive, it presents the same phases, viz, preparatory stage, 
decisive action, and final stage. 

280. Preparatory Stage. — During the prepaiatory stage the enemy 
gradually forces back the d e tender's ad^'anced posts. Whether the 
defender usea the artillery of his main position or not during this 
period, depends upon circumstances, its primary functions are — 

1. To keep down the enemy's fire, whether artillery or infantry, 
that is most damaging to the defense. 

2. To inflict losses upon the hostile infantry, impair its morale, 
and delay or check its advance. 

However, unless favorable targets are presented, especially for 
flanking, oblique or cross Are, or it becomes necessary to reply to 
the enemy's artillery in ordw to prevent too much damage from its 
unrestricted fire, it is generally preferable for the defender's artil- 
lery to remain silent, and thus avoid disclosing its position, until 
hostile infantry or artillery appears within effective range. On 
the other hand, if the defender's artillery is completely concealed, 
it may fire on the enemy whenever the probable effect will justify 
that expenditure of ammunition. Experience shows that the 
morale of an assailant is greatly impaired when he is subjected to 
losses inflicted by an enemy that he is unable to see, or whose fire 
he cannot return. 

The foregoing principles apply, iu the main, to the defender's 
infantry. So long as any advantage can be gained by remaining 
concealed or silent, the infantry withholds its fire, but if conce«£ 
ment is unnecessary, the inmntry (aaauming ammunition to be 
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abundant) may fire whenever an opportunity ie presented for 
damaging the enemy, no matter what the range may be. Volley 
fire at long or even distant ranges and at suitable taigets may be 
^'ery effective. If the hostile artillery is firing on the trenches of 
the defenders, the latter expose themselves oruy when the O-nemy 
has advanced within effective range. 

881. Decisive Action. — The defenders concentrate their fire on 
the advancing infantry, and make every effort to inflict losses 
and check his advance. As the crisis approaches, and there is a 
probability of the enemy reaching the position, the defender's 
artillery, irrespective ot its own losses, devotes its entire attention 
to the advancii^ infantry. Machine guns properly placed and 
under cover are very effective. 

Should the assailants succeed in gaining a position threatening 
the line of defense, a counter attack is made before the enemy can 
intrench. Local counter attacks are the special duty of the local 
reserves and are made upon the initiative of officers in command of 
sections of the defensive position. The troops do not pursue, but 
return to their positions after the enemy has been driven off. 
Should the enemy attempt an assault, he is met with rapid fire and 
a countercharge with fixed bayonets. Every available man is 
broi^ht up, and the enemy struck in flank if possible. Should the 
enemy succeed in penetrating the line, he is driven from his posi- 
tion by an offensive return. The offensive return should come as 
a surprise and be assisted by artillery placed so as to fire upon the 
enemy's flank within effective range. 

282. Final Stage.— Should the enemy's attack be effectively 
repulsed, it may be followed by local counter attacks, or by an 
assumption of the offensive, the general reserve striking the enemy's 
flank, and the reserve cavalry threatening his line of communica- 
tions. 

If the enemy abandons the offensive and begins a letreatj he is 
vigorously pursued, and every effort made to complete his discom- 
fiture. 

If the defenders are unsuccessful, they fall back to the next 
defensive position, if one has been selected, and there await the 
enemy. In such eases lines of retreat are chosen so that the retiring 
troops will not mask the fire of troops already in the new position. 
If a retreat is decided upon, a rear guard is lormed and an orderly 
retreat b^n. 

34051—10 13 
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S88. Defense at Nlflit — ^Whenever practicable, the front and 
flanks of the position are covered with obstacles, and guns are 
placed so aa to sweep the roads and open ground. Dismounted 
cavalry may be stationed as a reserve to the firing line, especially 
near the flanks. The outposts exercise the greatest vigilance, but 
care is taken not to mask the fire of the main position. Small 

Eatrola or other means of observation give timely warning of any 
ostile advance, and thus enable the defenders to prepare frar a 
night attack, or an attack at dawn. 

A POSrnON IN KEADINESS. 

284. A position in readiness is a position where troops are assem- 
bled, under cover, if practicable, and from which they can be 
quickly deployed, either for attack or defense, or inarched in any 
direction demanded by the situation. 

If ft ia probable that a defensive position will be taken up from a 
position in readiness, a part of the artillery and infantry is placed 
in the defensive x>osltlon and preparations fc' defense are made; 
cavalry reconnoiters and the remaining troops are held under cover 
in rear. 



Abticle X. 
THE SANITARY SEEVIOE. 

PEB80NNEL, ETC. 

285. In time of war the sanitary service includes: 

1. All persons serving in or employed by the Medical Depart' 
mcnt, including officers and men temporaiily or permanentljp 
detailed therein. 

2. MembeiB of the American Kational Red Cross Association 
aaaigned to duty with the Medical Department by competent 
authority. 

3. Individuals whose voluntary service with the Medical Depart- 
ment is duly authorized. 

286. Insignia. — In campaigns all persons belonging to the sani- 
tary service, and chaplains attached to the army, wear on the left 
arm a brassard bearing a red cross on a white ground, the emblem 
of the Sanitary Service of armies. This brassard is issued and 
stamped by competent authority and is accompanied by a, certificate 
of identity lor persons who do not have military uniform. All 
materiel pertaining to the sanitary ser'^dce is also marked with this 
emblem. 

All sanitary formations or establishments display the Red Cross 
flag accompanied by the national flag. If a sanitary formation falls 
into the hands of the enemy it displays, while in such situation, the 
Red Cross flag only. At night the positions of sanitary formations 
are also marked by green lanterns. 

287. Status. — All persons mentioned in the preceding section, 
and armed detachments or sentinels ordered by competent au- 
thority to guard sanitary formations or establishments, are respected 
and protected under all circumstances. If they fall into the hands 
of the enemy they do not become prisoners of war, but are disposed 
of as provided in article 12 of the Red Cross convention. The 
disposition of captured sanitary maliriel ia governed by the pro- 
visions of Chapter IV of the convention. 
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Medical Department. 

288. Duties. — The Medical Department is charged with the 
administration of the sanitary service. Specifically its duties are: 

1. The initiation o£ sanitary measures to insure the health of the 
troops. 

2. The direction and execution of al! measuies of public health 

arnonR the inhabitants of occupied territory. 

3. The care of the sick .ind wounded on the inarch, in camp, on 
the battlefield, and after removal therefrom. 

4. The methodical disposition of the sick and wounded, so as to 
insure the retention of those effective, and relieve the fighting force 
of the non-effective. 

5. The transportation of the sick and wounded. 

6. The OBtabtiahment of ho9i}itals and other formations necessary 
for the care of the sick and injured. 

7. The supply of sanitary materiel necessary for the health of 
troops and for the care of the sick and injured. 

8. The preparation and preservation of individual records of 
eickness and injury in order that claims may be adjudicated with 
justice to the government and to the individual. 

In addition to caring for the sick and wounded, medical officers 
act as sanitary advisers of commanders and instruct the troops in 
personal hygiene. Beginning with camp sites and the water 
supply, they continue their supervision of these and other sanitary 
matters to the close of the campaign. 

289. Organization. — In campaign the Medical Department is 
organized and distributed as prescribed in Article I. Sanitary 
troops, in addition to those serving with the organizations, are 
assigned to detachments as circumstances require. 

290. Titles at Medical Officers. — The title of the senior medical 
officer of an army in the field, o£ the line of communications and of 
a division or separate brigade is "chief surgeon;" of a detachment, 
regiment, or smaller command, "the surgeon;" of a hospital or 
otaer sanitary formation, and of an ambulance company or detach- 
ment thereof, "commanding officer." 

ADMINISTRATION OP THE SAiT^ITABT SBItVTCB. 

291. Contiol. — ^The senior medical officer of an army or smaller 
command is charged with the general control of the sanitary troops 
serving therewith, and commands the independent sanitary unite. 
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He may be autborized by the commander to make asBigmnente of 
the personuel, and in emergencies the entire sanitary eervice of the 
comtnaud may be placed at his disposition. 

392. Inspection, — Before troopa are sent to camps of mobiliza- 
tion they are carefully examined to detect the presence of conta- 
gious disease, especially t}'phoid fever. Such examinations are 
made by medical officers of the Regular Army when practicable, 
otherwise by militia or volunteer medical officers, and the subse- 
quent movements of the troops examined are contingent on the 
results of such examinations. Similarly, before taking the field 
the troopa are again examined, and taose physically unfit are 
excluded. 

In campaign sanitary inspectors, on the recommendation of the 
Surgeon General, are assigned as follows: One to each division and 
as many as may be necessary to the line of communications, base 
of operations and home territory. 

A sanitary inspector as.signed to a command is changed especially 
with the supervision of the sanitation thereof. 

It is the duty of commanders to remedy sanitary defects reported 
to them by sanitary inspectors. To facilitate the attainment o£ 
proper results in sanitary emergency, a sanitary inspector may be 
authorized by the commander of the unit to which he is assigned, 
to direct, in the name of the latter, and within such limitation aa 
the commander may prescribe, the prompt abolition of conditions 
prejudicial to the health of troops. 

Sanitary inspectors also inspect and report upon the administra- 
tion of the medical department, the efficiency, instruction, and 
adequacy of the medical personnel, the condition of hospitals, the 
character and sufficiency of medical supplies, the facilities for trans- 
porting medical supplies and the sick and wounded, the occiirronce 
of preventable diseases and the sufficiency of the measures taken 
for their prevention, and in general, upon all matters affecting the 
care, well-being and comfort of the sick and wounded. 

293. Transportation. — During a campaign, transportation which 
properly pertains to the Medical Department La assigned to that 
department and will not be diverted therefrom by commanders 
subordinate to the one by whom such aasi^ment was made, nor by 
officers of other staff departments. This includes ambulances, 
wasons and animals with their personnel, hospital trains, ships 
ahd boats, tc^ther with the crews for workii^ such trains, ships, 
and boats. 
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Tiaasportation for the temporary use of the Medical Department, 
including wagon and nilway trains, boats, etc., is reported by the 
officer in charge to the senior medical officer, under Those orders 
Buch transportation remains until the special work for which it was 

assigned is completed. 

Medical and other supplies for the use of the sick and wounded 
are transported, so far as possible, by the Medical Department with 
its own transportation. Supplies ivhich cannot thus be transported 
are invoiced to the Quartermaster's Department for transportation, 
and their shipment is expedited as much as possible, ammunition 
and rations alone, as a rule, having precedence. When necessary, 
members of the Hospital Corps are detailed to accompany medical 
property. 

When not otherwise provided for, repairs to transportation and 
the shoeing of animals are done by the Quartermaster's Departme:6t 
on request from the proper medical officers. 

Eacn company unit is provided with a litter; on the march these 
litters are carried on the combat or field trains (sec. 234) or by men 
detailed for that purpose. 

294. Special Details. — When necessary, commandos of separate 
commands may detail officers of the line or staff corps for duty as 
quartermasters or commissaries with the Medical Department, but 
enlisted men are detailed for duty in that department in cases of 
emergency only. Officers and men so detailed must be fitted for 
the duty required. Medical officers act as quartermasters and 
commissaries only when other officers are not available. 

296. Guards.' — When necessary, armed guards are furnished from 
the line for the protection of the sanitary service^ and the personDel 
of the latter may also be armed and use its arms m self-deHsnse or in 
defense of the sick and wounded. Field hospitals are habitually 
guarded by ambulance companies, guards from the line being de- 
tailed only when this is impracticable. Other sanitary formations 
are furnished guards by army, division, line of communications, or 
department commanders, as the case may be. WTien the com- 
mander of such a guard is a commissioned officer he confers with 
the medical commander as to the character of the guard duty 
desired by the latter, but exercises no control over the sanitary 
forma tlom. 

296. First-Ald. Packets. — ^Before a command enters upon a cam- 
paign every member thereof is provided by the Medical Depart- 
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ment with a first-aid packet. Regimental and other commanders 
are charged with seeing that their commands are provided with 
these packets and that suitable inetruction aa to their use is given 
by the medical officers. 

S97. Identlflcatloii Tags. — Before a command enters upon a 
campaign, every member thereof is provided with an identification 
tag by which he can be identified if killed or wounded. Regi- 
mental and other commanderB are charged with seeing that their 
coramanda are provided with these tags in ample time, and that 
they are properly worn. Such tags are not removed from the dead, 
but are left on the bodies when interred or otherwise disposed of. 
Tags or other marks of identification found on dead bodies of the 
enemy's forces are disposed of as provided in articles 3 and 4 of the 
Red Cross Convention. 

298. Care o{ Inliabitaiits of Occupied Tenitor;. — When necessary 
to prevent the infection of the military forces from diseases pre- 
vailing among the inhabitants of occupied territory, the Aledical 
Department will assume control of all cases of such diseases, and 
provide for their proper supply, care, and isolation. 

When the military conditions in occupied territory are such as 
to imperil or impair the usual agencies of medical relief among 
the iimabitanta thereof, the Medical Department may take such 
measures, not incompatible with the necessities of the occupying 
forces, as may be necessary to relieve the distress and suffering ol 
the sick. 

CONDUCT OF TRE SANTTARY SERVICE IN THE FIELD. 

S99. The sanitary service in the field is dividtxi into: 

1. Service with the mobile forces, including camps and bivouacs, 

marches and combats. 

2. Service of the line of communications, including all ssmitary 
formations not accompanying the troops. 

Witit the mobile forces. 
300. The sanitary formations accompanying the mobile forces are : 

Ambulance companies. 
Field hospitals. 

Ambulance companies and field hospitals are not ordinarily at- 
tached to units smaller than a division. They receive their medi- 
cal supplies from the sanitary supply depot at the head of the line 
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of communications, or from the reserve supplies accompanying the 
Biipply train. 

301. Camps. — The ambulance companiea and field hospitals 
generally encamp like a battalion of artillery, wilh the transporta- 
tion between the units (sec. 186). 

In. camps, regiments establish regimental infirmaries and not 
hospitals. The infirmaries care for emergency cases and the slightly 
sick or injured — serious cases being promptly transferred to the 
field hospitals. 

308. Xaiohes.— Ordinarily, regimental medical officers march — 
the senior with tho regimental commander and one in the rear of 

each battalion unit. Each officer is accompanied by an orderly. 
The remaining regimental sanitary personnel usually march trith 
the battalion units. Each regiment is followed by an ambulance 
from the ambulance train. Unless otherwise ordered, these ambu- 
lances join their trains at the beginning of an engagement. If a 
regment operates alone, it is accompanied by three ambulances. 

The ambulance companies and field hospitals of a division gen- 
erally march in rear of the division field train as follows: 

Ambulance compaaies. 

Ambulance company trains (in order of their companies). 
Field hospitals— troops, wagons. 

If an engagement is imminent, these oiganizations usually pre- 
cede the division field train, and ambulance companies (less am- 
bulances and wagons), or detachments thereof, follow the com- 
batant organizations. For smaller commands the match of the 
sanitary troops is similarly conducted (sec. 151). 

Sick and wounded falling out during a rnarch are placed in the 
regimental ambulance; when this is filled they are assigned by 
means of diagnosis tags to the ambulance train or other transporta- 
tion. Weak and foot-sore men may be relieved of their equipment 
and permitted to inarch in rear of the regimental ambulance. 

A man falling out from sickness or injury is sent with a pass 
showing his name, company, and regiment or corps, to the memcal 
officer in rear. The latter returns the pass showing the disposition 
made of the man. 

The arms, perf onal equipment, and clothing of soldiers who fall 
out are carried with them. 

The hoise, saber, and horse equipment of a mounted soldier 
admitted to the ambulance, or otherwise disposed of, are taken 
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back to the troops by the noncommissioned officer that accompanied 
him. 

Upon halting for the night all but the trivial cases are transferred 
to a field hospital or otherwise disposed of. Those unable to con- 
tinue the march are transferred to evacuation or other hospitals, 
or left under shelter — in houses if practicable — with the neceBaary 
attendants until taken in charge by the sanitary troops of the line 
of commumcations. 

When a command moves forward, the sanitary personnel ia 
promptly relieved by corresponding units from the line of com- 
munications. In retreat the neceasaiy peiBonnel remains with 
the immobile sick and wounded. 

303. Comhat.- — As far as practicable, commandeiB keep their 
senior surgeons informed of contemplated movements in order that 
the sanitary service may make proper preparations. 

Unless duly detached, all sanitary troops accompany their units 
into battle. During battle, however, the chief BUigeona of divi- 
sions, subject to the approval of their comiuondors, make such 
assignmeata of the division sanitary troops aa the aituation requires. 
One surgeon from each regiment is genially attached to an ambii' 
lance company or field hospital. 

By direction of the regimental commander, the hand may be 
assigned to duty in the sanitary service. 

At the begiimiiis of an engagement the woimded are cared for 
by the regimental sanitary troops. Those able to walk are directed 
to the rear; the others are taken to sheltered places as soon as poa- 
sible, out of the way of advancing troops. 

Diagnosis tags are attached to all wounded and dead aa soon as 
practicable. 

As soon as warranted by the situation, the following stations 
from front to rear axe established for the care of the sick and 

wounded: 

1. First-aid stations — generally one for each regiment. 

2. Dressing stations — generally one for each brigade. 

3. Field hoapitala — set up as required. 

4. Stations for the slightly wounded — generally one for each divi- 
sion. 

The first-aid ttations are established under shelter by the regi- 
mental surgeons as near the firing line as possible. If the enemy's 
fire is such that the wounded can not reach the station, advantage 
is taken of trenches, ravines, and other inequalities of the ground 
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affording temporary shelter, and the wounded are brought in during 
lulls in the firing or after nightfall. 

In the absence of medical assistance the wounded apply their 
first-aid packets, if practicable. With this exception the care of 
the wounded devolves upon the sanitary troops, and no combat^t, 
unless duly authorized, is permitted to take or accompany the sick 
or injured to the rear. 

The dressing slations are established by the ambulance compa- 
niea under instructions from the chief surgeon after the latter has 
consulted with the division commander. If possible, they are 

g laced out of range of rifle fire, Arith good protection from artillery 
re, and where they can be reached by the ambulances, but as 
near the first-aid stations as practicable. 
The duties of the ambulance companies are: 

1. To establish and operate the dressing stations. 

2. To help the regimental personnel at the front. 

3. To carry the wounded on litters to the dressing stations or the 
farthest point reached by the ambulances, and thence in ambu- 
lances to the Geld hospitals. 

Ambulfmcea are for the transportation of the sick and injured, 
the necessary nurses or attendants on duty therewith, the instruc- 
tion of the Hospital Corps, and, in urgent cages, for the transporta- 
tion of medical supplies; and all persons are prohibited from using 
them, or requiring or permitting them to bo used for any other 
purpose whatever. It is the duty of officers of the ambulance 
service to report any violation of this paragraph. 

When the ambulances are Insufficient the commander may place 
other transportation at the disposal of the medical department. 

The field hospitals are assigned stations by the division com- 
mander, or by the chief sturgeon in the absence of instructions. 
They are centrally located and beyond the zone of conflict, iistmlly 
3 or 4 miles in rear of the dressing etation.9. Field hospitals are 
evacuated as rapidly as possible, patients that can not be returned 
to duty being transferred to the evacuation hospitals. 

A sUtHon ^or the slightly injured is desi^ated by the commander 
when practicable, otherwise by the chief surgeon. It is estab- 
lished to relieve dressing stations and field hospitals of the slirfitljr 
wounded who can walk and reqtiire but little attention. It is 
conspicuously marked so that it can be readily found. 
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804. Seaich for Woimded,-— After an engagement, commandere 
organize a thorough search of the battlefield in their vicinity for 
the wounded, and assiBt in their protection and removal. 

806. The dead are collected by details from the line as soon as 
practicable after the battle and disposed of as the commander 
airecta. No body is buried or otherwise disposed of without being 
identified and a proper record made. 

Sermce of ffte line of ammunicalions. 

806. The service is under the immediate control of the chief 
surgeon of the line of communications. It includes the evacuation 
of the field hospitals, establishment and operation of base and 
other hospitals, casual and convalescent camps, transportation of 
patients, return to the front of the men fit for duty, transfer to 
general hospitals or home Btattona of men gravely or permanently 
incapacitated, and the procuring and forwarding of medical 
supplies. 

The transportation of sanitary supplies and of the sick and 
■wounded, conforms to the schedules established by the com- 
mander of the line of communications. 

The sanitary formations consist of transport columns, evacua- 
tion hospitals, rest stations, base or general hospitals, contagious 
disease hospitals, casual camps for sanitary troops, convalescent 
camps, and the necessary supply depots, trains, ships, etc. 

International Red Cross convention. 
(Rerlslan olthe Geneva Convention.)' 

807. The convention between the United States and several 
other powers for the ameJioratioa of the condition of the sict and 
■wounded of armies in the field, signed at Geneva, July 6, 1906, 
and proclaimed by the President 01 the Usited States, August 3, 
1907, is aa follows: 

Chaptek I.— TTit tM and wmtnitd. 

Abticle 1. Officers, soldiers, and other persons ofllclally attactied to armlM, 
wbo are aioSc or wounded, shall he respectea and cared for, without disUnetion ol 
nationality, by the belligerent in whose power they arc. 
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A belligerent, however, when compelled to lea^e his wounded in the hands of 
his adversary, shall leave with them, so far as military conditions permit, a portion 
of tho personnel and maferifl of his saaitary service to assist in c*arin{; lor them. 

Art. 2. Subject to the care that must be taiicn of them under the preceding 
article, the sic); and \¥ounded of an army who fall Into the power of tile other bel- 
ligerent become prisoners of war, and the general rules of international law in 
respect to prisoners become applicable to them. 

The belligerents remain free, nowever, to mutually agree upon such clauses, by 
way of exception or favor, in relation to the wounded or sick as they may deem 
proper. They stiaU ospecially have aathority to agree: 

1. To mutually return the slclc and wounaed left on the field of battle after an 
engagement. 

2. To send back to tbeir own country the sick and wouaaed who hare recovered, 
or who arc In a condition to be transported and whom they do not desire to retain 

as prisoners. 

3. To send thesiokand wouudedof tho onemy toft neutralstate, with the ctmaent 
of the latter and on condition that It shall charge itself with their Internment until 

the close of hostilities. 

Art. 3, After every engagement the belligerent ivho remains in possession of 
the (leld of battle shall take measures to search for the wounded and to protect 
the wounded and dead from robbery and ill treatment. 

He will see that a careful examination is made of the bodies of the dead prior 
to their interment or incineration. 

Art. 4. As soon as possible each belligerent shall forward to the authorities ol 
their country or army the marks or military papers of identification foand upon 
the bodies of the deou, togetber with a list of the sicl^ and wounded taken in cliarge 
by him. 

Beiligcreotswill keep each other rontually advised of Internments and transfers, 
together with admis?ions to hospitals and deaths which oceur among the sick and 
wounded in their hands. They will collect all objects of personal use, valuableSr 
letters, etc., which are fonnd upon the field of battle, or bavo been left by the siclc 
or wounded who have died in sanitary formations or other establishments, for 
transmission to persons in interest through the authorities of their own country. 

Art. S. Military authority may make an appeal to the charitable zeal of the 
Inhabitants to receive and, under its supervision, to care for the sick and wounded 
of the armies, granting to persons responding to such apfieals special protection 
and certain immunities. 

Chaptkk n. — SanitP-ry for-mations aJid esiabJisliTnents- 

Art. 0, Mobile sanitary formations (i. o., those which are intended to accompany 
armies In the field) and the fixed establishments belonging to the sanitary service 
shall be protected and respected by belligerents. 

AkT. 7. The protection due to sanitary formations and establishments ceases If 
they are used to commit acts injurious to the eneroy. 

Art. 8. A sanitary formation or cslablishment shall not be deprived of t!>e pro- 
tection accorded by article O by the fact; 

1. That the personnel of a formation or establishment is armed and uses its arms 
in self-defense or in defense of its sick and wounded. 

2. That in the absence of armed hospital attendants, the formation is guarded by 
an armed detachment or by sentinels acting under competent orders. 

3. Ttist arms or cartridges, taken from the ivoanded and not yet turned over to 
the proper authorities, ate fbund fa the formation or establishment. 
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Chavteb III.— Personnel. 



■ Aet. 9. The personnel chareeil exclusively with the removal, transportation, 
and trcatweat oi the sick and wounded, as well as with ttie administration of 
sanitary formations and establlsbments, and the cliaplains attached to armies, 
shall be respected and protected under all circumstaitccs. If they fall Into the 
hands of the enemy they shall not be considered as prisoners of war. 

These provisioDs apply to the guards of sanitary formations and establishments 
in the case provided for in section 2 of article S. 

Aev. 10. The personnel of VDlantory old socletfes, duly recognized aad natborlcea 
by their own sovemments, who are employed in the sanitary formations and estab- 
lishments of armies, are assimilated ta the personnel contemplated in the preceding 
Brticle, upon eondiUon that the said personnel shall be subject to military laws and 



Bach state shall make known to the other, either In time of peace or at the opening 
or during the progress of hostilities, and la any case before actual employment; 
the names of the societies whtdi tt has autborlsed to render assistance, under its 
responsibility, in the ofncial sanitary service of its armies. 

Akt. 11. a recognized society of a neutral state can only lend the serrjces of Its 
sanitary porsounerand formations to a belligerent with the prior consent of its own 
government and tlic authority of such bblllga^t. The belligerent who has 
accepted such assistance is required to notify the enemy before making any use 
thereof. 

Akt. 12. PciBons described In articles 9, 10, and 11 will continae in the exercise 
of their fbnctloDS, under the direction of the enemy, after they have fallen into his 
power. 

When their assistance is no longer indispensable they will be sent back to their 
army or country, within such period and by such route as may accord with military 
necessity. They will carry with them such effects, instruments, arms, and horses 
as are their private property. 

ARf. 13. w bile they remain in his power, the enemy will seem« to the neisoniiel 
mentioned in article 6 the same pay and allowances to which persons of Ihc same 
grade in his own army are entitled. 



Art. 14. If mobile sanitary formations tall into the power ot the enemy, they 
shall retdn their ■maliriel, iicludltiR the teams, whatever may be the means of 
transportation and the conducting personnel. Competent military authority, how- 
ever, shall have the right to employ it in caring for the sick ana wounrtod. The 
restitution of the Ttintetiel shall take place In accordance with the conditions pre- 
scribed for the sanitary personnel, and, as faros possible, at the same time. 

Art. 15. Duil'.ilnBS and mntirlel pertainihc to fixed establishments stiall remahi 
subject to the laws of war, but cannot be dlcerled from their use so long as they are 
nscessary for tho sick and wounded. Coin man tiers of troops engaged in 0[ieratlOTis, 
however, may use them, in case of important military necessity, if, before such use, 
the sick ati(i woundtid who ar^ in thern fiav^e been provided for. 

Art. 10. Thi3 materid ot aid societies admitted to the l>eneflts of this convention 
in conformity to the eond itions therein estabiished , is regarded as private property 
and, as such, will be respected under all ctciimstanees, save that it is subject to the 
recognized right of icquisltiou by l)eliigoreuts in conformity to the laws and usages 
of war. 
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ChaptBB v.— CbBTOjrJ of evacuation. 

Aei. 1". Convoys of evacuation shall be treated as mobile sanitary formations 
subject to the following special provisions: 

1. A belligerent intercepting a convov may, If required by military necessity, 
break up such convoy, charging himself with thB care of the sick and wounded 
wiiom it contains. 

2. In this case the obligation to retunj the sanitary personnel, as provided for In 
article 12, shall be extended to include the entire military personnel, under com- 
petent orders, in the transportation and protection of the convoy. 

The obligation to return the sanitary materiel, as provided for in article 14, shall 
apply to railway trains and vessels intended for Interior navigation which have 
been especially equipped for evacuation purposes, as well as to the ordinary vehi- 
cles, trains, and vessels which belong to the sanitary service. 

Military vehieies, with their teams, other than those belonging to the sanitary 
service, may be captured. 

The civil personnel and the various means of transportation obtained by requi- 
sition, including railway raa(fric(and vessels utilized for convoys, are subject to the 
general rules ol loternational law. 

Chapter Vl.—Disli}tcUt!c emblem. 

Akt. is. Out of resiJect to Switzerlaml the beraUlic emblem of the red cross on a 
white ground, formed by the reversal of the federal colors, is continued as the 
emblem and distinctive sign of the sanlrary service of armies. 

Art. 19. This emblem appears on flags and brassards as well as upon all matiriel 
appertaining to the sanitary service, ivlth the permission of the competent military 
authority. 

Aet. 20. The personnel proUx;ted in virtue of the first paragraph of article 9, and 
articles 10 and 11. will wear attached to the left arm a brassard bearing a red cross 
on a white ground, which will be issued and stamped by competent milltaiy 
authority, and accompanied by a certificate of identity in the case of persons 
attached to the sanitary serrice of armies who do not have military uniform. 

Art. 21. The distinctive Dag of the convention can only be displayed over the 
sanitary formations and establishments which the convention provides shall be 
respected, and with the consent of the military authorities. It shall be accom- 
panied by the national flag of the belligerent to whose Service the formation or 
establishment is attached. 

Sanitary formations which have fallen into the power of the enemy, however. 
Shall fly no other flag than that of the Red Cross so long as they continue in that 
Situation. 

Art. 22. The sanliary lonuations of neutral coim tries which, under the conditions 
set forth in article 11, have been authorized to render their services, shah fly, with 
the flag of the convention, the national flag of the belligerent to which they are 
attached. The provisions of the second paragraph of the preceding article are 
applicable to them. 

XviT. 23. The emblem of a red cross on a white ground and the words ^Jfid Crofsoi 
Oenem Cross may only be used, whether in timaofpeaceor war, to protect or desig- 
nate sanitary formatlnns and estabUsbments, ttie peisonnel and mcitria protected 
by the convention. 
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Chaptek VII.— Application and acecvtion of the convention. 

Art. 24. The provisions ot the present convention are obligatory only on the 
contracting powers, in caso ot war between two or more of tliem. The said pro- 
visions shall cease to be obligatory iJ one ol the belligerent powers Should not be 
Signatory to the convention. 

Art. 25. It shall be the duties of the conunanders-in-chief of the belligerent armies 
to provide for the details of execution of the foregoing articles, as well as tor iinibre- 
seen cases, in aecordanco with the instructions of their respective govenunents, 
and conformably to the general principles of this convention. 

Aet. 26. The signatory governments shall take the necessary steps to acquaint 
their troops, and particularly the protected personnel, with the provtsbHis of this 
oonventiou and to malce them known to the people at large. 

Chutek VIII.— JJepresjioji ijf abuses and inflactUm. 

Art. 27. The signatory powers whose leglalatlon may not now be adequate 
engage to take or iteonunend to their legislatureB «uch measures as nay he neces- 
sary to prevent the use, by private persons or by societies other than those noon 
which this conventiDQ comers the right thereto, of the emblem or name ot the Bed 
Cross or Geneva Cross, particulaily for coreunerdal purposes by means of trade 
marks or commeixdnl labels. 

The prohibitlan of the use of the emblem or name In question shall take eSect 
bom the time set in each aet of legislation, and at the latest Dve years after this 
convcQtiDn goes fnfo effect. After such going into effect, it shaJ! oc unlawfiiJ to 
nse a ttade-inark or coiunuadal label contrary to such prohibition. 

Akt. 28. In the event of their military penal laws being insufflclent, the signatory 
governments also engage to take, or to leconunend to their legislatures, the neces- 
saiy measures to repr^, in time of war, individual acts of robbery and ill treat- 
ment of the sick and wounded of the armies, as well as to punish, as usurpations ol 
military insignia, the wronglul use of the Hag and brassard of the Bed Cross by 
military persons or private individu^ not protected by the present convention. 

They will communieate to each other through the Swiss FedratJ Council the 
measures taken with a view to such repression, not later than Sve years from the 
ntl&cation of the present eonventlon. 

General provisions. 

Art. 29. The present convention shall be ratilled as soon as possible. The ratifi- 
cations will be deposited at Berne. 

A record of the deposit of each act of ratification shall be prepared, of which a duly 
certified copy shall fee Sent , through diplomatic channels, to each of the contracting 
powers. 

Art. 30. The present convention shall become operatfve, as to each power, six 
months after the date of deposit of its ratification. 

ART. 31. The present convention, when duly ratified, shall supersede the con- 
vention of August 22, iS64. in the reJ.atJons between the contracting states. 

The convention of 1^4 remains in force in the relations between the parties wlio 
signed it but who may not a!so ratify the present convention. 

Art. 32. The present convention may, until December 31 , proximo, be signed 
bv the powers represented at the conference which opened at Geneva on June 11 , 
1906, as well as by tfao powers not represented at the conference who have signed 
the convention oflSIH. 
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Such of these powers as sball not have signed the present oonrentlon on or before 
December 31, 1906, wiU renmln at liberty to accede to it after that date. Tbey 
ihall signify their adberence tn a writtoD notification addressed to the Swiss Fea- 
eral Cooncu, and communicated to all the contracting poirers by the said council. 

Other powers may request to adhere to the same manner, but tiielr request shall 
only be effective If, vrlthin the period of one year from its notification to the Federal 
Council, such coondl has not been advised of any opposition on the part of the 
contiacuDg powers. 

Abt. 33. Each of the contracting parties shall liave the right to denounce the 
present convention. This denunciation shall only become operative one year after 
a notification in writing shall have been made to the Swiss Federal Council, which 
shall forthwith eonmLunicate such notification to all the other contracting powers. 

This dennndation shall only become operative in respect to the power which has 
given it. 

In faith whereof the plenipotentiaries have signed the present convention and 
aflixcd their seals thereto. 

Done at Geneva, the sisth day of July, one thousand nine hundred and six. In s 
single copy, which shall remain In the archives of the Swiss Contederatlon and cer- 
tified copies of wbkh shall be delivered to the controcttng parties through diplo- 
matic cturaiieto. 

(Heic IbllDw the slgnatui«fi.>> 

Fdml Fboioool or the GotrFESENCi: fob the Hsvmcas or tee Geneva Con- 

vKifnojr. 

In addltiaa, and conformably to article Id o! the convention for the peacettil 
settlement of intemalion.il disputes, of July 29, 1899, which recogiuzed arbitratian 
as Oie most effective and at tlie same time, most equitable means of adjusting 
differences that have not been resolved through the diplomatic channel, the con- 
ference uttered the following wish: 

The conference expressed the wish that, in order to arrive at aa exact as possible 
an interpretation ana application of the Oeneva convention, the contraothig powers 
win refer to the Permanent Oourt at The Uagoe, If permitted by the cases and cti> 
cumstances, such dlSerences as may arise among th^, in lima of peace, concern- 
ing the Interpretation of the said convention.!' 



B United States of America, Oerraany, Argentine Republic, Chili, China, Congo 
Free State, Denmark, Spain, Brazil, Mexico, France, Great Britain, Greece, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Italy, Japan, Luxemburg, Hantenegro, Norway, the NetheF- 
lands, Peru, Persia, Fortogal, Koumania, Uns^, Senda, Slam, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and Uraguay. 

t Adopted by all the signatory powers except Corea, Oieat Britain, and Japan. 



Article XI. 

THE LAWS OF WAR. 

Instructions fok the Govbbnmbnt of Armies op the United 
States in Tihb or Wab. 

OFENINO OF HOSTILITIES. <> 

308. The contracting powers recognize that hOBtilities between 
themselves must not commence without a previous and explicit 
warning, either in the form of a declaration of war, giving reasons, 
or of an ultimatum with conditional declaration of war. 

309. The existence of a state of war must be promptly notified to 
neutral powers, and shall not be held to affect them until after the 
receipt of the notification, -which may, however, be given by tele- 
graph. Nevertheless, neutral powers can not rely on the absence 
of notification if it be clearly established that tibey were in fact 
aware of the existence of a state of war. 

LAWS AND CUSTOMS OF WAB ON LAND. 

I. Belligerents. 

qVAUnCATIOKS OF BBLUOEBKNTS. 

310. The laws, rights, and duties of war apply not only to the 
army, but also to militia and volunteer forces, fulfilling the follow- 
ing conditions: 

(n) To be commanded by a person responsible for his subordi- 
nates. 



a From tlie following conventions adopted bv tlie Second Intemadonal Peace 
Conference, held at The Hague from lune 1£ to October 18, 1907, and ntlfled bv the 
Senate, March 10, 1908: Opening of hostUttles; laws and cnstODU of war on land; 
rights and duties of neutral poweis; sabmarlne oraitaot mines. 
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(b) Tohavea fixed distinctive emblem recognizable at a distance, 
(e) To carry arms openly. 

(a) To conduct their operations in accordance with the lawa 
and customs of war. 

In countries where militia or volunteer forces constitute the 
army, or form part of it, they are included under the denominatioii 
"army." 

311. The inhabitants of unoccupied territory who, ob the ap- 
proach of the enemy, spontaneously take up arms to resist invading 
troops without having had time to organize themselves in accordance 
with the preceding section, are to be regarded as belligerenta, pro- 
vided they carry arms openly and respect the laws and customs 
of war. 

312. The armed forces of belligerents may consist of combatants 
and noncombatanfs. In case of capture by the enemy, both have 
a right to be treated as prisoners of war. 

FBISOHERS OF WAR. 

313. Prisoners of war are prisoners of the hostile govemment, 
and not of the individuals or forces that capture them. 

They must be humanely treated. 

All their personal belongings, except arms, hotBes, and military 
papers, remain their property. 

314. Prisoners of war may be interned in a town, fortress, camp, 
or other place, and obligated not to go beyond certain fixed limits; 
but they can not be confined except as an indispensable measure 
oi saJety, and only while the circumstances necessitating that 
measure continue to exist. 

316. The state may utilize the labor of prisioners of war, other 
than officers, according to their rank and aptitude. The work must 
not be excesBive nor Have any connection with the operations of 
the war. 

Prisoners may be authorized to work for the public service, for 
private persons, or on their own account. The work done for the: 
state is paid for at the rates in force for work of a similar kind 
done by soldiers of the national army, or, if there be none in force, 
at rates proportional to the work accomplished. 

When the work is for branches of the public service other than the 
military, or for private persons, the conditions are fixed by agree- 
ment with the military authorities. 
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The wages of prisoneta are used to improve their condition, and 
the balance, after deducting the coBt of their maintenance, is paid 
them on their release. 

316. The government into whose hands priaoners of war have 
fallen is charged with their zuaintenaDce. 

In the absence of special agreement between the belligerents, 
prisoners of war are treated as regards rations, quarters, and cloth- 
ing on the Bsme footii^ as troops of the government that captured 
them. 

317. Prisoners of war are subject to the laws, regulations, and 
orders in force in the armj^ of the state in whose power they are. 

Any act of insubordination justifies the adoption toward them of 
the necessary measures of severity. 

Escaped prisoners retaken before joining their own army, or 
before leaving the territory occupied by the army that captured 
them, are liable to disciplinary punishment. 

Escaped prisoners who have rejoined their own army or have left 
the occupied territory and are again captured, are not liable to any 
punishment on account of their former escajjc. 

318. Every prisoner of war is bound to give, if questioned on the 
subject, his true name and rank; should he refuse to obey this rule, 
be is liable to have the advantages given to prisoners of his class 
curtailed. 

319. Prisoners of war may be set at liberty on parole if the laws 
of their country permit; in such eases they are bound on their 
personal honor scrupulously to fulfil, both toward their own govern- 
ment and the government which captured them, the engagements 
they may have made. 

In Bucn cases their own government ia bound neither to require 
of nor accept from them any service incompatible with the parole 
given. 

320. A prisoner of war can not be compelled to accept his lib- 
erty on parole; similarly the hostile government is not obliged to 
accede to the request of a prisoner to be set at liberty on parole. 

881. Prisoners of war liberated on parole and recaptured bearing 
arms against the government to which they had pledged their honor, 
or against the allies of that government, forfeit their rig:ht to be 
treated as prisoners of war, and may be brought to trial Mfore the 
proper tribunals. 

322. Indiinduals accompanying an army without directly belong- 
ing to it, such as newspaper correspondents, reporters, sutlers, and 
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contiactore, who fall into the hands of the enemy and whom the 
latter deems it expedient to detain, are entitled to be treated as 
prisoners of war, proidded they iire in possession of certificates from 
the military authorities of uio army which they wore accom- 
panying. 

323. A bureau of information for prisoners of war is organized at 
the commencement of hostilities in each of the belligerent states, 
and when necessary in neutral countries where belligerents have 
been received. The function of this bureau is to reply to all in- 
quiries about the prisonens, and to receive from the various services 
concerned all intbnnation respecting internments, transfers, paroles, 
exchanges, escapes, admissions to hospitals, deaths, and other 
information that rnay be necessary to enable it to prepare and keep 
up to date an individual record of each prisoner of war. This record 
must show the prisoner's entrance number, name and surname, 
age, place of residence or home, rank, company and regiment or 
corps, wounds, date and place of capture, of intGrnment, woundii^, 
and death, and other pertinent information. The record is sent 
to the government of the other belligerent after the conclusion of 
peace. 

It is also the duty of the bureau of information to collect all per- 
sonal effects, valuables, letters, etc., found on the field of battle or 
left by prisoners released on parole or exchanged, or that have 
escaped, or died in hospitals or other sanitary estabUshments, and 
to forward them to those concerned. 

384. Societies for the relief of prisoners of war, if properly con- 
stituted in accordance with the laws of their country and with the 
object of scr\'ing as the channel for charitable work, and their duly 
accredited agents, receive from the belligerents every facility for 
the efficient performance of their humane task within the bounds 
imposed by military necessity and administrative regulations. 
Agents of these societies, on giving an undertaking in writing to 
comply with all measures of order and police which the mihtary 
authorities may issue, and when furnished with a personal permit 
by them, may be admitted to places ofintemmentfor the purpose 
of distributing relief, and also to the halting places for repatriated 
prisoners. 

32S. Information bureaus enjoy the privilege of free postage. 
Letters, money orders, valuables, and parcels by post, intended for 
prisoneisof war, or isent by them, ore exempt fram all postal chaiges 
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in the countries oi origin and destinaMon, as well as in the countries 
through which they pass. 

Presents and rehef in kind for prisoners of war are admitted free 
of all import ot other duties and of payment for transportation by 

etate railways. 

326. Officers taken prisoners receive the same rate of pay as officers 
of corresponding rank in the country where they are detained, the 
amount to be ultimately refunded by their own government. 

327. Prisoners of war enjoy complete liberty in the exercise of 
their religion, including attendance at the services of their ovm 
church, on the sole condition that they comply with the police 
regidations issued by the militarj' authorities. 

338. The wills of prisoners of war arevreceived or drawn up in the 
same way as for soldiers of the national army. 

The same rules are followed regarding death certificates and the 
burial of priaonera of war, due regard being paid to grade and rank. 

329. After the conclusion of peace, the repatriation of prisoneni 
of war is carried out as quickly as possible. 

tBB StC^ ANB WOUNDED. 

330. The obligations of belligerents respecting the sick and 
wounded are governed by the Geneva convention. 

II. UoatilUies. 

MEANS O? DrniBINO IBS ENEMY, SIEQES, AND BOUBABDHENTS. 

331. Belligerents are not unrestricted as to choice of means of 

injuring the enemy. 

332. In addition to the prohibitions provided by special conven- 
tions, it is expressly forbidden — 

(a) To employ poison or poisoned weapons, 
(fc) To kill or wound by treachery individuals belonging to the 
hostile nation or army. 

(c) To kill or wound an enemy who, having laid down his arms, 
or no longer having means of defense, has surrendered uncondi- 
tionally. 

(d) To declare that no quarter will be given. 

(e) To employ arms, projectiles, or material calculated to cause 
unnecessary suiieriag. 
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(f) To make improper use of a flag ot truco, of the national flag, 
or of the military insignia and uniform of tlie enemy, or of the dis' 
tinctivo badges of the Geneva convention. 

(g) To destroy or seize enemy property, unless such destruction 
or seizure be inaperatively demanded by the necessities of war. 

(A) To declare abolished, suspended, or inadmissible the right 
of subjects of the hostile party to institute legal proceedings. 

A belligerent is likewise forbidden to compel the subjects of the 
hostile govornmeiit to take part in the operations of war directed 
against their own country, even if they were in the service of the 
belligerent before the commencement of the war. 

333. Ruses of war and the employment of measures necessary for 
obtaining information about the enemy and the country are con- 
sidered permissible. 

334. The attack or bombardment, by any means whatever, of 
undefended towns, villages, dwellings, or buildings, is forbidden. 

336. Except in cases of assault, the officer in command of an 
attacking force must do all in his power to warn the authorities 
before commencii^ a bombardment. 

336. In sieges and bombardments all necessary steps must be 
taken to spare, aa far as possible, buildings dedicated to public 
worship, art, science, or charitable purposes, historic monuments, 
hospitals, and places where the sick and wounded are collected, 
provided cuch buildings, etc., are not being used at the time for 
hostile purposes. 

It is the duty of the besiefjed to indicate such buildings or places 
by distinctive and visible signs, and to notify the enemy before- 
hand. 

337. The giving over to pillage of a town or place, even when 
taken by assault, is forbidden. 

SPIES. 

338. A person can only be considered a spy when, acting clan- 
destinely or on folsc pretences, he obtains or endeavors to obtain 
information in the zone of operations of a belligerent, with the 
intention of communicating it to the enemy. 

Accordingly, soldiers not wearing a disguise who have penetrated 
into the zone of operations of the hostile army, for the purpose of 
obtaining information, are not considered spies. Similarly, the 
following are not considered npies: Soldiers and civilians intrusted 
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with the delivery oi despatches intended cither for th3ir own or the 
hostile army, and carrying out their misEion openly. To this claee 
likewise belong persons sent in balloons for the purpose of carrying 
despatche3 and, generally, of mnin tain ingcotnmunicationa between 
the different parts of an army or territory. 

839. A Bpy taken in the act shall not be punished without pre- 
vious trial. 

340. A spy who, after rejoining his own army, is subsequently 
captured by the enemy, is treated as a prisoner of war, and incurs 
no liability for hia former acts of espionage. 

FLAGS OF TEXJCE. 

341. A person ia regarded as bearing a flag of truce when he has 
been authorized by one of the belligerents to enter into communi- 
cation with the other, and presents himself under a white flag. He 
is entitled to inviolability, as are also the trumpeter, bugler, or 
drummer, the flag beater, and interpreter who may accompany 
him. 

S43. The commander to whom a flag of truce is sent is not obliged 
in all cases to receive it. 

He may take all steps necesaarj' to prevent the envoy taking 
advantage of hig mission to obtain information. 

In case of abuse, he has the right temporarily to detain the 
envoy. 

343. The envoy loses his rights of inviolability if it is proved in a 

Eoaitive and incontestable mannei' that he has taken advantage of 
is privileged position to provoke or commit an act of treachery. 

CAFITUI^TIOKS. 

344. Capitulations agreed upon between the contracting paitiea 
must take into account the rules of military honor. 

Once settled, they must be scrupulously observed by both 
parties. 

ABMIBTICES . 

346. An armistice suspends military operations by mutual 
a^eement between the belligerent parties. If its duration is not 
defined, the belligerent parties may resume operations at any time, 
provided always that the enemy ia warned witiiin the time e^reed 
upon, m accordance with the terms of the armistice. 
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348. An armistice may be general or local. The first suspends 
the entire military operations of the beUigerent States; the second 
between certain portions ot the belligerent armies only and within 
a fixed zone. 

347. An armistice must be notified officially and in good time to 
the authorities concerned and to the troops. Hostilities are sus- 
pended immediately after the notification, or at the time fixed. 

348. It rests with the contracting parties to eettle, in the terms 
of the armistice, the relations which may be allowed in the theater 
of war with, and between, tho inliabitants of the belligerent States. 

349. Any serious vioktion of the armistice by one of the parties 
gives the other party the right of denouncing it, and even, in 
Cases of urgency, of recommencing hostilities immediately. 

850. A violation of the terms of the armistice by individuals 
acting on their own initiative only entitles the injured party to 
demand the punishment of the offenders, and, if there is occasion 
for it, compensation for the losees sustained. 

111. OoMpied territory. 

351. Territory is considered occupied when acttially placed 
under the authority of the hostile army. 

The occupation extends only to the territory where such authority 
has been established and can be exercised. 

352. The sovereign authority of the State ha\ang passed de /acta 
into the hands of tho occupant, the latter is bound to do all in his 
power to restore, and insure, as_ far as possible, public order and 
safety, reapectii^ at the same time, unless absolutely prevented, 
the laws in force m the country. 

353. A belligerent is forbidden to compel the inhabitants of ter- 
ritory occupied by it to furnish information about the army of the 
other belligerent, or about its means of defense. 

354. It is forbidden to force the inhabitants of occupied territory 
to swear allegiance to the hostile power. 

355. Family honor and rights, individual life, and private prop- 
erty, as well as religious convictions and worship, must be respected. 

Private property may not be confiscated. 
856. Pillage is expressly forbidden. 

357. If, in the territory occupied, the occupant collects the 
taxes, dues, and tolls payable to the State, he shall do so, as far a« 
possible, in accordance with the laws of assessment in force at the 
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time, and is in consequence bound to defray the expenses of the 
administiatioQ of the occupied territory to the same extent as the 
National Government had been ao bound. 

368. If, in addition to the taxes mentioned in the above section, 
the occupant levies other money contributions in the occupied 
territory, they shall only be applied to the needs of the army or 
of the adminiatratiou of the territory in question. 

389. No collective penalty, pecuniary or othenvise, shall be 
inflicted upon the population on account of the acts of individuals 
for which it can not be regarded as collectively responsible. 

360. No contribution shall be collected except under a ^^'ritten 
order, and on the responsibility of a general in supreme command. 

The collection of the said contribution shall be effected, as far 
as possible, only in accordance with the lawg of assessment of taxes 
in force at the time. 

For every contribution a receipt must be given to the contribu- 
tors. 

361. Requisitions in kind and services shall not be demanded 
from local authoiitiea or inhabitants except for the needs of the 
army of occupation. They shall be in proportion to the resources 
of the country, and of such a nature as not to involve the iniiabi<> 
ants in the oDligation of taking part in military operations against 
their own country. 

Such requisitions and services shall only be demanded on the 
authority of the commander in the locality occupied. 

As far as possible, requisitions shall be paid for in ready money, 
if not, a receipt shall be given and the payment of the amount due 
shall be made as soon as possible. 

S6S. An army of occupation can only take possession of cash, 
funds, and realizable securities which are strictly the property of 
the state, depots of arms, means of transport, stores and supplies, 
and, generally, all movable state property that may be used for 
military operations. 

Except II! cases governed by naval law, all appliances adapted 
for the transmission of news, or for the transport of peraong or goods, 
whether on laud, at sea, or in the air, depots of arms, and, in 
general, all kinds of war material may be seized, even if belonging 
to private individuals, but they must be restored on the conclusion 
of peace, and indemnities paid for them. 

363. Submarine cables connecting an occupied territory with a 
neutral territory shall not be seized or destroyed except in case of 
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absolute nccossity. They also must be restored at the conclusion 
of peace, and indomuities paid for them. 

364. ThQ oecupyin,^ state is regarded only as administrator and 
usufructuary of public buildings, landed property, forests, and 
agrieultiiral undertakings belonging to the hostile state, and situated 
in the occupied country. It must safeguard the capital of such 
properties, and administer them in accordance with the rules of 
uautruct. 

365. Tho property of municipalitieg, as well as that of institutions 
dedicated to public worship, charity, education, and to science 
and art, even when state property, is treated as private property. 

Any seizure or destruction of, or wilful damage to, institutions of 
this character, historic monuments, and works of science and art, 
is forbidden, and should be made the subject of legal proceedings. 



368. The territory of neutral powers is inviolable. 

367. Belligerents are forbidden to move troops or convoys, 
whether of munitions of war or of supplies, across the territory of 
a neutral power. 

368. Belligerents are likewise forbidden: 

(a) To erect on the territory of a neutral power a wireless tele- 
graph station or any apparatus for the purpose of communicating 
witn belligerent forces on land or sea; 

(6) To use any installation of this kind established by them 
for purely military purposes in the territory of a neutral power 
before the war, and not previously opened for the transmission of 
public messages. 

369. Combatant forces to assist belligerents must not be formed 
nor recruiting agencies opened in tho territorj^ of a neutral power. 

370. A neutral power must not allow any of the acta referred to 
in sections 367 to 369 to occur on its territory. 

It is not called upon to punish acts in violation of neutrality 
unless such acts have been committed on its own territory. 



the mere fact that persons cross the frontier individually in order 
to offer their services to one of the belligerents. 

372. A neutral power is not bound to prevent the export or transit, 
for either belligerent, of arms, munitions of war, or, in general, of 
anything that could be of use to an army or fleet. 



BIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NEUTRAL POWERS. 




power is not invi 
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373. A neutral power is not bound to forbid or restrict the use on 
behalf of belligerents of telegraph or telephone cables, or of wireless 
telegraph apparatus, belonging to it or to companies or to privat* 
individuals. 

374. A neutral power must apply impartially to the belligerents 
every restriction or prohibition tAich it may enact in r^^^ to 
the matters referred to in sectiona 372 and 373. 

The neutral power eball see that the above oblation is observed 
by companies or private owners of telegraph or telephone lines or 
wireless telegraph apparatus. 

376. The fact of a neutral power resisting, oven by force, attempta 
to violate its neutrality can not be regarded as a hostile act. 

INTERNMENT OF BELLIGERENTS AND CAKE Of WODNDED IN NEUTBAl TERRl- 

XOBT. 

376. A neutral power that receives on ita territory troops belong- 
ing to belligerent armies shall intern them, as far as possible, at 4 
distance from the theater of war. 

It may keep them in campa and may even confine them in for- 
tresses or in places set apart for the purpose. 

It shall decide whether officers may be left free on gi^'ing their 
parole not to leave the neutral territory without permission. 

377. In default of special agreement, the neutral power shall 
supply the interned with the food, clothing, and relief which the 
dictiates of humanity prescribe. 

At the conclusion of peace the expenses caused by the intern- 
ment shall be made good. 

378. A neutral power that receives escaped prisoners of war shall 
leave them at liberty. If it allows them to remain in its territoiy 
it may assign them a place of residence. 

The same rule applies to prisoners of war brought by troops taking 
refuge in the territory of a neutral power. 

379. A neutral power may authorize the passage into its territory 
of the sick and wounded belonging to belligerent armies, on condi- 
tion that the trains or other methods of transport by which they are 
conveyed shall carry neither combatants nor war mateiial. In such 
a ease, the neutral power is bound to take the necessary measures 
of safety and control. 

The sick^and wounded of one belligerent brought under these 
conditions into neutral territory by the other belligeient must be 
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80 kept by the neutral power as to insure their taking uo further 
part m the mih'tarj' operations. The same duty devolvee on the 
neutral state with regard to the sick and wounded of the other 
army that may be committed to its care. 

380. The Geneva convention applies to the sick and wounded 
who are interned in neutral territory. 

JIEUTKAt PEK30K3. 

381. The subjects or citizens of a state which ig not taking part 
in the war arc deemed neutrals. 

382. A neutral Can not claim the benefit of his neutrality: 
(o) If he commits liostile acts against a belligerent; 

(b) If he commits acts in favor of a belligerent, particularly if he 
voluntarily enlists in the ranks of the armed forces of one of the 
parties. 

In such a case the neutral shall not be more severely treated by 
the belligerent against whom he has abandoned his neutrality than 
a subject or citizen of the other belligerent state could be for the 
same act. 

383. The following shall not be considered as acts committed in 
favorof one belligerent within the meaning of section 382, letter (h): 

(a) The furnishing of supplies or the making of loans to one of 
the belligerents, provided the person so doing neither lives in the 
territory of the other party, nor in the territory occupied by it, and 
that the supplies do not come from such temtory; 

{b) Services rendered in matters of police or civil adminiatration. 

RAILW^V MATEBUL. 

384. Railway material coming from the territory of neutral pow- 
ers, whether it be the property of the said powers or of companies or 
privato persons, and recognizable as such, shall not be requisitioned 
or utilized by a belligerent except when absolutely necessary. It 
shall be sent back as soon as possible to the country of origin. 

A neutral power may likewise, in case of necessity, retain and 
utilize to a corresponding extent railway material coming from the 
territory of the belligerent power. 

Compensation shall be paid on either side in. proportion to the 
material used, and to the period of usage. 
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IV. Submarine coniaet mines. 

385. It is forbidden — 

1. To lay unanchored automatic contact mines, unless they be 
so constructed as to become harmless one hour at moat after the 
person that laid them has ceased to control them. 

2. To lay anchored automatic contact mines which do not become 
harmleBS as soon aa tbey have brokea loose from their moorings. 

3. To use tori)edoes which do not become harmless when they 
have missed their mark. 

386. It is forbidden to lay automatic contact mines off the coast 
and ports of the enemy with the sole object of intercepting com- 
mercial shipping. 

387. When anchored automatic contact mines are employed, 
every possible precaution must be taken for the security of peaceful 
Bhipping. 

The belligermta und^iiake to do their utmost to render these 
mines harmless after a limited time has elapsed, and, should tiie 
mines cease to be under observation, to notify the danger zones as 
soon as military exigencies permit, by a notice to mariners, which 
must also be communicated to the governments through the 
diplomatic channel. 

388. Neutral powers that lay automatic contact mines off their 
coasts must observe the same rules and take the same precautions 
as are imposed on belligerents. 

The neutral power must give notice to marinerB in advance of the 
places where automatic contact mines have been laid. This notice 
must be communicated at once to the govenraientB through the 
diplomatic channel. 

389. At the close of the war the contracting powers undertake to 
do their utmost to remove the mines that they have laid, each 
power removing its own mines. 

As regards anchored automatic contact mines laid by one of the 
belligerents off the coast of the oflier,_ their position must be notified 
to tJie other party by the power which laid them, and each power 
must proceed with the least possible delay to remove the mines in 
its own waters. 

390. The contracting powers that do uot at present own perfected 
mines of the description contemplated in the present convention, 
and, coOBequently, could not at prasent carry out- fbe rules laid 
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down in sections 385 and 387, undertake to convert the materiel of 
tlieirtnines as soon as possible, bo as to bring it into conformity with 
the foregoing requirements. 

Note.— The conventions Irom which the foregoing rules arc talfen provide that 
the provisions of such conventions do not apply except between the contracting 
powers, and then only if all tho belligerents aro parties to the conventions. 

The effectof the foregoing rules is to revoke those partsot General Orders, No. 100, 
A. C . O., 1S03, that are contrary to or covered hy these rules. The lemainder of 
General Orders, No. 100, therefore remains in force with the same eQeot and to Hit 
saihe extent as if those rules had not been adopted. 
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SUPPLY. 




SUPPLY DEPOTS AND TRAIN. 




AppENmx B. 



V. S. ARMY FIELD 


No, j Sent by. j Time. Roo'd by. Time. | Check. 
( TJiLsi:; spaceis for Sig nol Oper ators oul^y). 


Conuaunioated by 
Buzzer, Plione; T«Ie- 
grapb, WJwiess, iaa- 
tern, Hello, Flag, Cy- 
clist, f not Jllesseiiger, 
Mounted HeMeiiecr, 
Motor Car, Fljrtng Ma- 
chine. 

Underscore means used, 

Tn 


[Name of sending detaohment.] 


{Location of sending detaclitneiit-l 





















The heading "From" is filled In with the name of the detachment sending the 
fnforraatioa; as "Officer's Patroi, 7th Cac." ilessages seat oa the same day from 
the same source to the same person are numbered consecutively. The adai«ss is 
written briefly; thus, " Commanding Oilieer, Outpost, Ist Brigade." In the signa- 
ture the wTlter's sumameouly and rank are given. 

This tilank is four and a half by six and thres^aarters inches. Including the 
margin on the left for binding. The bacli: ii ruled in squares, the side of each 
square representing 100 yards on a scale of 3 inches to one mile, for use in makiog 
simple sketches explanatory of the mess^e. "t is issued tiy the Signal Corps in 
bloeis of lotty with dupJicaiijij; sheets. The regulatioa envelope is three by &ve 
and oiie-fOTirth inches and is printed as follows : 

U. S. ARMY FIELD MESSAGE. 
To No. 

( For (Signal operators only.) 



When sent No. . 

Rate of speed 

Name of messenger 

When and by whom rec'd 

TIiI» Envelope vrtu be Betdnied to Bewrer. 
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Brid^ 



Indicate clwacterand span by abbreviations. 
Example: 



**4 



10 



Mearani wooden kingpost brtdgB,40 feet loni, 20f«et wide, 
and lOfeetabovethct water. 



Strewn 



Indiceie character, by ttbbrwtations. 
Example:' ""^-^■^ti^jjvne 
Meaninga stream 15 feet wide,8 feet deep, and not fbroaDie. 
House • Church* School house -S.H. 

Woo^ 



Orchards K 



Cultivated UmdlCult. 



If boundary lines are fences they are indicated as such. 
Brush, crops or gpass, important as cover or fijrage BrM^rorn.| 

Cemetery | Trees, isolated 

^ ' - cut lO feet deep 
fill 10 feet high 



Cut and fill' 



mi 



For more elaborate map work the authorized conventional si|r>s are used'' 



Appendix D. 

White tlic following fonns arc given for the banvenience or olTiccrs in the ildd 
and wltb a view orncurmg uuiConiiiCy iu Ciit! service, ic must be remembered that 
Do two military situatlobs are the same. Tb^ sequence In paiagrapb 3 Is not 
obUgBtoty, the eommsnder ansnging the details aceoidiag to his t>e» judgment. 

MODELS. 

Foranadvanetj' 

Field Orders Det. 1st DIv. 1st Field Army, 

No. S Leavenworth, Kans., 

9 Aug. 08, 8-13 P. M. 

Troops 

(a) Independent Cftval- 1. The enemy's cavalry patrols have been seen north 

17: otKicEAPoo. His iQlaatry and artillery are npoTted at 

Col. K Atouison. 

lst&2d8qs.lstCav. Our division is 8 miles south of Le«.vsKwortii. 

(less 1 tr.) 2. This detachment will march to-morrow to Kioka- 

(b) AOTanoe GuBRl: roo. 

Col. B 3. (a) The independent cavalry will start at 5-30 A.M., 

1st Inf. eorerU^ the movement. 

1 tr. 1st Cav. (b) The advance guard will clear the northern exit of 

Btry. B, Sth F. A. Leavenworth at 6 a. m., marching by the AiCeosON 

Det> Co. A, Enns. Cross-Fhenciihan road. 

Det. Amb. Co: No. 1 (c ) The main body will loUaw the advanee guard at 

(c) Ualn body-'in order 1,200 yards. 

ot march: (d) The signal troops will establish a line 'of informa- 

1st Bn. 2d Inf. tlon along the line of march between the independent 

1st Bn. Sth' F. A. cav^ry and Leavenworth, one of the stations being at 

(less 1 btry.) Frenchman. 

Ist Brlg.t (less 1st 4. The field train, t^^orted by one company, 4th Inf., 

Inf. & 1st Bn. 2d will folloiv the main body as far as Frencbhan. 

Inf.) 5. The detachment commander will be with the nudn 

4th Inf. (less 1 CO.) body until 7 A. ii., and tlieieafter with the advanee 

Co. A, Engrs. (less guard. 

det.) 

Amb. Co. No. 1 (less 

det.) 
IstF. Hosp. 

(d) Signal Tnwns: 

1 plat. Co. A 



' By order ot Brig. Qea. V: 



U-XxA. 1st Int, 
Aet Chief of Staff. 



Copies to Colonels A and B, commanders of arty, and engrs. , and to staff; to di vl' 
sion comnumder by wire. 

a See map ot Fort Leavenworth, ICans., and vlidnity. 
» CoosIsHn; of the 1st, 2d, and 3d re^mente 9! infontrT^, 
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lutuovementsof large forces onseveral roads, itis some times desirable to prescribe 
tbe dally matcbes ot the various coltutms for two or more days. In such cases 
the order may olten be stoLpUQod by appendloe or InooipoiaUiv a marcb tabte, 
lUUaUy In the IbUaving form, eDcb column pioviaiiig its own security. 



- Army, from - 



March Table. 
- [date], to 



-(date]. 



Date. 


Division. 


Dlvldon. 


Army Hq. 




Location of main 
body or of advance 
guard s,t «ad of each 
day's march, and line 
ot mareh, il necessary. 


Location of main 
body or of advance 
guard at end of each 
day's march, and Une 
of match, IfuecessBry. 


Location at end ot 
each day's nuffch. 



Field Ordeisa. 
No. I 

TiDops 

(a) AdvaooeCaveliy: 

Captains 
Tr. A, 1st Car. (less I 
squad) 

(b) Support: 

Major C 
IstBn. Istlnf. 
1st squad, Tr. A, 1st 

Cav.t 
Det. Co. A, Eagrs. 



for afymet fvatii. 

Advance Goard, Det. 1st Dir., 

LeaveotVDrtb, Kans., 
10 Aug. OS, 5-30 A. M. 

1. A Bed force of all arms is reported to have camped 
near AlcmsoN last night. Its cavalry patrols were seen 
nfiaj KicsAPOO yestetuay. 

Our main body will follow the advance guard at ono- 
faalfmile. 

2. This advance guard will march on KjCKAf oo. 

3. (a) The advance cavalry will leave cajup at once 
and march via Atchison Cross to Kickapoo- Sheiu- 
DAN'S Drive and the country west of the line of inarch 
tor at least three miles will be carefully observed. 



This order is issued pursuant to the fOrasoing f 'march order" and assumes that 
the troops designated lOr the advance guard have been notified when and where to 

assemble. 

bit this duty can be polbrmed by mounted in&ntty sconts, cavahy ts not 
detailed. 
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(c) Keservo— hi Older (b) The point of tho support will stsirt at 5-45 A. M., 
of march; and march Dy the atchison Cross— feekCBman—kick- 

Hq. <fe 2d Bn. 1st Inf. apoO road. 

3d Ba. 1st Int. (c) The reserve will follow the support at SOO yards. 

Btry. B, Sth F. A. 4. The field train will assemble near 70 at 7a.m. under 

Set, Amb. Co. No. l Captain X, Quaxtennaster, 1st Inf., and join tho field 
tialD of the main body as that train passes. 
S. I sbali be at the head of the reserve. 
Y, 
Colonel, 
Common ding. 

Verbiilljr to assembled troop, battalion and battery commandeis, and staff; 
copy to dBt. eominender by Lt, N. 

aKNERAL FOBUS. 

Faranadvawx. 



Sleld Orders 

No. - 



Troops 



Cav- 



(Title) 
[Place] 

[Date and bourj 

1 . {Information of enemy and of oiir supporting troops] 

2. [Plan of Commandei'] 

3. (a) {Instructions for lndependej3t cayalr.7— pJa^e 
and time of departure, roads or country to be covered, 
special mission) 

(b) [Instrnctions for advance guani — place and time 
of departure, or distance at which it is to precede the 
main body , route, special mission] 

(c) [Instructions for main bod} -- -distance at which it 
is to folloiv the advance guard, or place and time of de- 
parture! 

(d) [Instructions for Hanti cuard— pJaee and lime of 
departure, route, special mission) 

(e) JInstruciions for signal troops — lines of informa- 
tion to be established, special mission! 

(x) [Instructions for outpost- — when relieved, subse- 
quent duties] 

4. [^Instructions for field train — escort, distance in rear 
of oolaran, or destination when different from that of 
main HwdyJ 

{Instructions lor sanJtMy troops, snimunilioa, supply and pack ttatns wben 
necessaryl 

S. iriaee of oommander or \t4ieiB messlges may be sentl 

By command of Uojor Gen. 



(a) Independent 

airy: 

[Commander] 
[Troops] . 

(b) Advance Guard: 

[Commanderl 
(Troops! 

(c) Main Body — in o 

der of march: 
[Commander] a 

(d) Klght [left] Flanic 

Guard: 

[Commander) 
[TroopsJ 

(e) Signal Troops: 

[Commander] 
[Troops! 



[How and t« whom Issued] 



Chief of Stair, 



o If a commander is designated for the main body, bis name is Inserted liere. 
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Fat eimiuse giuaia. 

Field Orders [Tltlel 
So. — (Plticel 

IDate and hour) 

Troops 1. [Informationofeneirtyandofoursupportiiigtroops] 

2. [Plan of commander] 

(a) Advance Cavalry: 3. fa) [Instructiotis (or advance cavalry — place and 

ICommacder] time ol departure, roods or country to be covered, special 
[TroopsJ misslonj 

(b) Support: fb) [Instructions for support — ^place and time of 

[Commander] departure, route, special mission] 

[Troops) (o) [Instritctions for reserve — distance at wblch It Is 

(c) Reserve — in otaer of to follow support] 

march: (d) (Instructions for flank guard — place and tbne of 

ITroopal departure, route, special mission] 

(d) KlKbt (left) Flank 4. {Instructions for field tnin — generally to Join train 

Ouaid: of colunui) 

ICommandeij 5. [Place of commander cff where messages may be 
[TiDOps] sent, looatloa of lines of Inlormatlon] 

[AathentlcatliHi] 

(Bow and to irbom Issued] 

A halt for the nights Camp with mupoat, 

run Orders [Title] 
Ho. — [Plaeel 

{Date and hour] 

1. Jlnformatlffli of enem^ and of our supporUng troops, Including Independent 

Cavalry] 

2. (Plan of commander — to encamp or bivouac] 

3. (a) [Designation of oomraander and troops of outpost.a general Une to Da held, 
special lecormaissance, connection witli other outposts, it aniv] 

(b) (Instructions for troops not detailed for outpost duty — location of camp, 
designation of camp commander,i> observation of flanks and rear vhen necessary, 
lines of Infonnation . conduct In case of attack] 

4. (Instructions for field train— generally to join troops, thougli If nearenemy, 
field train of outpost troops may be held in rear] 

[Instructions lor sanitary troops, aioinanition, supply and pack trains, irhen 
necessary] 

o Where the advance guard Is laige the order maf direct the advance guard com- 
mander to establish fbe outpost. 
» Omtttal when the chief axerciaBS Immedteta commaad ol tba camp. 
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g. [Place ofconiinantier or whers 
[HOW ana to v'hom Issued] 



may lie sent] 



lAutbenticstloD] 



Far QutpMtt. 



f idd Oidera. 
No,— 



[Title] 

(Pi! 



Troops 



(Place] 

(Date and bour] 

1. [Information of enemy and of our supporting 
troops] 

2. [Plan ol commander— to estabVisb outpost, 
approximate line of resistance] 

3. (a) [Instructions for aiivance cavalry — contact 
with enemy, roads or country to Ije specially 
watched, special mission] 

(b) [Instructions tor supports — positions they 
are to occupy, and sections of line of resistance 
■which tU^y are to hold, Intrencblng, ^tc-l 

(e) [Instructions for detached post— position to he 
occupier!, duties, amount of resistance] 

(d) [Instructions for reserve— location, observa- 
tion of flanks, conduct in case of attack, duties of 
special troops] 

i, [Instruction for field train if it has accom- 
panied the outpost.l 

i. [Place afcammanderor where messages may be 
sent, location of lines oI information] 

[Authentication] 



(8) Advance Cavalry: 
(Commander] 
[Troops] 

(b) Supports:" 

No. 1. [Conimander] 

[Troops] 
No. Z.JGormttaadBT] 

[Troops) 
No. 3. [Commander] 

[Troops] 

(c) Detached Post: 

[Commander] 
(Troops] 

(d) Reserve: 

[Commander] 
[Troops] 

(How and to whom Issued] ^ 

It is sometimes necessary to issue two outpost orders; the first as above, oontain- 
ing general instructions; the second, i-ssued after an inspection of the Una, and 
containing more definite insttuctions or involving changes. 

For fOtUiOM in reaiinaa. 

ITItlel 

(Place] 

(Date and hour] 
1, [Information ofcnemy and of our supporting troops] 
2. 1 Plan of commander— to take up a position in readiness at or near — ] 
3. (a) [Instructions for cavalry — to reconnoiter In direction of enemy, special 
mission] 



Field Orders 
No. — 



a Nnmbered from the right. 

l> Tar small outposts tt may be more convenient to write tUs order without a 
marginal dlMrlbiSion of troops. 
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(b) rTnstnicHoiis for artillery— position or place of assembly] 

(eiOastTtKtloBB forlnfaotry— posiflou or place oliasemhly, points to he especially 
beld, reconnaissance] 

(d) I Instructions for engineers— position or place of iissembly] 

(e} [Instructions for signal troops— iioes of mformation] 

i. Iinstructions for field trains, sanitary troops, ammunition, supply and pack 
trains— generally to bait at designated localities in rear, ready to move in any 
directionj 

5. [Place of commander or where messages may be sent] 

[Authentication] 

(Elovr and to whom issued] 

Jilor ie/emive j)oaiHon». 
Field Orders [Title] 
No. [Place] 

[Date and hour] 

I. Ilnformation of enemy and ofoursupportingtroopsl 

3. [Plan ol commander— to talte up a defensive position at or along— , for tlie 
purpose of ] 

3. (a) iinstructions for artillery- position, target, intrenching, etc.] 

(b) Iinstructions for flshtins line— division of front into sections and assignment 
of troops tberet-o, Intrenching, et£.] 

(c) UnstrurtioDS for reserve— troops and position] 

(d) [Instructions for cavalry— usually to cover with its main force the more 
exposed flanlc, a detachment being sent to patrol the other; reconnaissance] 

(e) (Instructions for engineers — defensive worlc, clearing field of flie, preparation 
of olastacles, opening roads, etc.] 

(f) [Instructions for signal troops— to establish lines of information] 

4. [Instructions for Held train— generally to halt at a designated place] 

I Instructions for sani tary troops— location of field hospital and dressing stations] 
[Instructions for ammunition train— generally to take station at a conveniBnt 

point in rear of the position] 
[Instructions for supply train- generally to halt some distance in rear. The pack 

train may be ordered up to facilitate the ammunition supply] 

5. [Place of commander or where messages may be sent] 

[Autbsntlcattan] 

[Ho9 and to wtiom.lssued] 

For an uttacjc. 

[Title] 

Field Orders [Place] 
No.— (Date and hour] 

1. rinfonnation of enemy and of our supporting troops] 

2. [Plan of commander — indicating the general plan of attack, usually to envelop 
a Sank] 

3. (a) [Instructions for artillery— position, first target, generally hostile artillery] 
(b) [Instructions for secoudary attack « — commander, troops, "direction and ob- 
jective) 

• Tli9 tena "secondary attack" as used in tbls form is ibr convenience only; it is 
neyer used in actual orders, as the Tigor of an attack ndg^t be lessened ft Qie iToop^ 
kn«w It was "secondary " only. 
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(c) rinstrnotiona for main attack— commander, troops, direction and objective] 
(d> UnstructSons tor re««tve— commatwlet, troops, positiool 

(e) [Instructions for cavalry— generally to operate on one or lioth flanks, or to 
execute some special mission} 

(f ) (Instructions for engineers— any special mission] 

(g) [Instructions for signal troops— to establish lines of information between the 
commander and the main and secondary attacks, artillery, reserves, etc.} 

4. [Instructions lor DeM train— generally to halt at a designated place] 
rlnstructions for sanitary troops~-locatfon of field hospitals and dressing stations 

wnen practicable] 

[Instructions tor ammunition train— generally to take gtatlon at a couTenleiit 

point In rear] 

[lostrvictioos tot supply train— generally to halt soma distatica In leai- The paek 
train may be ordered up to facilitate the ammunition supply) 

5. [Place of commander or where messages may be sentj 

[Authentication] 

[How and to whom issued] 

Noi£,— In wat it Is not alvays passible to Issue a complete attack older like ttie 
above, dlsposiiig of on entire eommand. In unexpected encounters, for instance, 
orders must be gKen as the situation davelopg. 



Field Orders 
No.— 

Troops 

(a) Leading Troops: 
[Commander^ 
[Troops] 

(I)) Main Body— in order of 
march: 

[Troops] 
(e) Rear Guard: 

[Cotnniander] 
[Troora] 

(d) Hight (left) Flank Onard: 

[Commander] 
[Tioops] 

(e) Signal Troops: 

[Commander] 
[Troops] 



Furaretreat. 



r«tie|^ 



[How and to whom Issued] 



[Place} 
[Date and hour] 

1. [Information of onemy and of our supporting 
troops] 

2. trlan of commander^to retire In dlrectioii 
ot-t 

3. (a) [Instructions for loading troops— place and 
lime of departure, route, special minion] 

(b) [Instructions for main body— place and 
time of departure, route] 

(c) [Instructions for tear guard— distance from 
the main body, ot place and time of departure, 
special mission] 

(d) [Instructions for flank guiird— plaoeand time 
of depattiure, special mission] 

(e) [Inslructions for signal troops— lines of in- 
Comaauon'] 

<i) [Instructions for outpost— when relieved, 
subsequent duties— usually forming the roar 
BuatdJ 

4. [Instmctions for fleld train, sanitary troops, 
ammualtloa, supply and pack trains— place and 
time of departure, route, escort; these trains are 
generally some distance ahead of the column. 

5. [Place of oonuoander or where messages may 
be sent] 

[Authentication] 
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Field Oidos 
No.— 

Troops 

(a) Reserve — in OTder of 
march: 

fTroops} 
<b) Support: 

[Commander] 
[Troops] 

(c) Rear Cavalry; 

fCommanderJ 
[Troopsl 

(d) Sight (lett) Flank Guard: 

(Commander] 
(Troops] 



B. [Place of eommainlc- or \v 
information] 

(How and to whom issued] 



For rear guarif. 

[Title] 
[Place] 
[Date and honri 

1. [lolbricatlan of enemy and of our silpporcing 
troops] 

2. [Plan of commander— mission of rear cuard] 

3. (a) [lostriiotlons for reserve— place and time 
of departure, or approximate distance Srom md'm 
l>ody, reconnaissance] 

(b) [Instraotions for support— place and time of 
departure or distance from reserve, any special 
recoonaSssance] 

Co) [InstruotioBs for rear cavalry— place and 
time of departure, road or country to bo covered, 
special mission] 

(d) [Instructions for flanK guard— place and 
time of departure, route, spe^^iaJ jnissloD] 

4. (Instructions for field train when necessary— 
usually to join train ol main body] 
here messages may he sent— location of lines of 
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Rood space and dimemions of camps. 



Combatant trooin. 



Infantry: 

Company 

Machine gun company 

Battalion 

Regiment 

Brjade 

Cavalry: 

Troop 

Machine gun troop 

Squadron 

Regiment 

Brigade 

ArtiUery, light: 

Battery 

Battalion ... 

Regiment. 

Brigade 

Battery (horse) 

Regiment (horse) 

Engineers (pioneers): 

Company 

Battalion 

Signal troops (field): 

Company 1 

Battalion 

Sanitation and supply: 

Sanitary troops- 
Ambulance company.... 
4 ambulance companies, 
rieia hospital 

4 Held hospitals 

Ammunition train~ 

5 wagon companies. 

Supply train— 

6 -wagon comiMnles. 

Sanitary reserve 

Field bakery 

Pack train 



Road 
space. 



Yards. 
40 
70 
ISO 
780 
2,500 

90 
120 
400 
1,450 
4,500 

190 
620 
1,.')50 
2,760 
250 



100 
330 



100 
220 



+ Com- 
bat 
trains. 



yard*. 



210 

2,800 



420 
1,500 
4,550 

320 
1,030 
2,150 
»4,400 
S80 
c2,640 

150 
500 

180 
3g0 



Division. 

Division flcld train of cambatant tioopis 

Division sanitary troops, ommnnitlon, suprjy and pack 

trains, without distance 

Cavair; dWiskui ".. 



a Half mUe. t Two and on».half miles. c One and one-iiair mllea. 
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This table is bastd upon the road spaces oocupiL'd hy troops at war strengthi 
infantry and cavalry in colamn of fours, artillery and trains in single column. 

The spaces given differ but little from the requirements of drill regulations. 
On the march, after a command is straightened out on the road, elongation always 
takes place. In calculating the length of a coiumn, further allowance must there- 
fore be made in accordance with circumstances — sometimes as miicli as 26 per cent. 

ForapproxtinatecaleiUatioiis aasume 1,600 meters— 1 mile; S miles— S Jdlometers. 

Dimensioiu of camps. 

WAR STEENGTH— PYRAMID TENTS, 



Yards. 



Acre^ 



Infoatry: 

Begtment 

Brigade 

Cavalry: 

Squadron 

Regiment 

Brigade.. 

ArtiUery: 

Battalion 

Begiment 

Brigade <2 regiments) 

Engineers (pioneer): 

Battalion (same form as battalion of artillery) 

Signal troops (field): 

Battalion (same form as battalion of artillery) 

Sanitary troops: 

4 ambulance companies. 

4 field hospitals 

Ammunition train - * 

Supply train (including sanitarr isserve and division 

field bakery) 

Pack train 

Division 

Cavalry division •. 



300 by 300 



150 by 284 

6.30 by m 



280 by 370 
620 by 370 



200 by 3PiO 

HO by 300 

240 by 290 
240 bv 2iiO 
100 by 220 

140 by 220 
40 by 65 



19 

00 

9 
33 
100 

22 
4S 
100 

16 

9 

15 
13 

5 

7 
1 

4flO 
400 



With same width of streets and the tent.i of each company in one line ( 1 man per 
vard), the dimensions ol camps, when shelter tents are used, trill be the some as 
above. By reducing the width of streets the dimensioOs of camps can be reduced 
accordingly. 

Wblle a division may be encamped on 400 acres, the nature of the terrain will 
generally render a square mile or more of ground necessary. 



•S g 



I 



■S* 





0.00974 
.0074 
.0143 
0143 
'.0078 
.00585 
.00675 
.00511 
.018 
.0135 

.0037 
.0027 
.0032 
.0028 
.0005 


Part of 
■ ship's 
ton re- 
quired 
for one 
ration. 


Number 
of rations 
to a 
snip s 
ton (40 
cubic 
feet). 


r-^ r-l ^ ^r^^r-t M CO ^ 


Number 
of rations 

to a 
cubic 

foot. 


2.664 
3.42 
.893 
.893 
3.205 
4.2/4 
3.703 
4.94 
1.39 
1.85 

6.73 
9.17 
7.76 
9.04 
53 


Cubic 
feet to 
one ra- 
tion. 


0.S9 

.2925 
1.12 
1.12 

.312 

.234 

.27 

.2025 

.72 

.54 

.149 
.109 
.129 
.111 . 
.019 


a S too g 


250 
333 
175 
175 
250 
333 
250 
333 
250 
333 

600 
675 
750 
1,000 
3,350 


Part ol 
boxcar 
required 
for one 
ration. 


O.0O03 
.000225 
.000636 
.000636 1 
.0003 ' 
.000225 
.0003 
.000225 
.0004 
.0003 

.000109 
.000102 
.000075 
.000019 






Gross 
weight 
■of one 
ration. 

- 


S d c» ^ ffii tas w cs N Ci ^-^^co 


Kind of ration. 


UiiiiUii inn 

\ \ ■ ; si yi| 

b' s S" s g g |S.sseSB 
M 0 a m « m f i5(i(&<R« 

& g 



^ p. 
II. 
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NOTE TO WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 



Cubic teet. 

Oats, to ton 65 

Hay, to ton 160 

Barley, to ton S2 

Com, to ton 4S 

BraD, to ton 120 

Hay, to ton (baled lor oveHea 

slilpiuent) S2 

Capacity of— 

Standard box oar, 1,800 

Army wagon, body H 

Army wsgoa, to top 196 

Strip's ton. 40 



I cubic iueter= 35.3165S cubic feel. 
1 cubic tQOfr=0.O2831S cubic meter. 
1 kilogram=2.2a462 pounds (avi^da- 
poisj. 

I ponnd BToIrdupob— 0.4S3S92 kilo- 
gram. 

1 Iltor-gO**."?"'*-?™^ 



l.SOSdrr^nut. 



TONNAGE. 



For purposes of taxation, harbor, and lig^ht-house dues, etc., gov- 
ernments measure and i^eter the capacity of ships, the unit of 
measure being 100 cubic £eet, known as a register ton. 

The c/ross tormage of a ship is her total internal space capacity, 
which IS completely closed in and protected from sea and weather, 
measured in register tons. 

The net register tonnage is the total internal space capacity 
available for passengers and cargo, and is obtained by subtracting 
from the gross tonnage the space set aside for crew, engines, coal, 
and ship's stores. It is usually about 60 x>er cent ot the gross 
tonnage, depending upon the type of vessel. 

Displacement tonnage, the usual measure for a man-of-war, is the 
weight of ship complete with cargo or contents, when immersed to 
some fixed depth. In the United States and Great Britain the dis- 
placement of a ship ia measured in tons of 2,240 pounds; in coun- 
tries using the metric Byatem it is measured in tons of 1,000 
kilograms, or 2,204.6 pounds. 

Freight tonnage. — In measuring a ship's cargo, 40 cubic feet of 
merchandise is considered a ton, but ii that Dulk exceeds 2,240 
jpounds (or, in the United States, frequently 2,000 pounds) the 
freight charge is made by weight. The unit of measure (40 culoic 
feet) for cargo or for cargo capacity of ships is sometimes called 
a ship's ton. 

In eatimating the transport capacity of ships allow 3 to 4 gross 
tons per man and 8 to 10 per animal for ehipa of more than 5,000 
tons, and 4 to 5 per man and 10 to 12 per animal for smaller ships. 
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Thia allowance includes tationii, 'vrater, forcge, etc., for the voyBg^e 
and a margin for reserve supplies. The tonn^e allowance for ani- 
mals is sufficient to provide for vehicles, it being: assumed that no 
vehicle will be separated from its draft animalB, and that the integ- 
rity of units is preserved as far as possible. 

PRACTICABILITY OP SLOPES. 

Slopes from 0° to 5° are practicable for maneuvering all arms, 
singly or combined. 

On slopes from 5° to 10° all arms can still be maneuvered, but 
with increadng difficulty. 

On slopes from 10" to 15° all arms can be moved up or down. 

Slopes from 15"* to 30° are practicable forsmall detachments only. 

On slopes from 30° to 45° foot troops can move with difficulty. 

War material can be dragged up any slope. 




Operations. 



Maximum for railroads. 
Maximum for flrst-class roa<is. 

Practicable for all arms. Somevrbat difflcull for (»v- 

alry to charge descending. 
Maximum for cavalry charge in mass ascending. Inbn- 

try in close order descends with some difficulty. 
Cavalry can descend at a trot. 
Not practicable for heavily loaded TchlcleS; 
Field artillery can no longer maneuver. 
Maximum up to which all arms can move. 
Light vehicles can ascend . 
IndtvidualB and mules can ascend or descend. 
Foot troops can ascend or descend aid3d by hacda. 



a iiatural tanjtent of angle between elope and borlaintal; read 1 oa 50, etc. 
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FORMS FOR INFANTRY TRENCHES. 



1. When intrenching a command, the first objective ia to secuie 
a simple standing trench (figs. 2 and 3). If time permits such 
trenches are enlarged to facilitate communication (figs. 4 and 5), and 
provided with splinter proof cover (fig, C). 

2. The question of concealment is important. This calls for 
Iw flat parapets and imrrow trenches. The superior and exterior 
slopes shculJ be merged, and the latter should make but a small 
angle with the natural surface of the ground. The surface of the 
parapet is made to conform in color to the natural surface of the 
ground. 

If a trench is concealed by a screen (fig. 1), the width of the para- 
pet may be reduced to that necesaary to resist penetration. 

3. An elbow rest is provided, generally 1 foot wide and 1 foot 
deep, these dimensions to be adjusted to suit indiAridoal require- 

menta. 

4. When intrenching under fire, cover is first secured in the lying 
position, each man scooping out a depression for his bpdy and 
throwing the earth to the front. In this position no excavation 
can be conveniently made for the legs, but if time permits the 
original excavation is enlarged and deepened until it is possible to 
assume a sitting position, with the legs crossed and the shoulder to 
the parapet. In such a position a man presents a smaller target 
to shrapnel bullets than in the lying trench and can fire more com- 
fortably and with less exposure than in the kneeling trench. 
From the sitting position the excavation may be continued until a 
standing trench is secured. 

5. The type profiles shown are those which represent ■pxapex solu- 
tions of the problem under average conditions. If actual condi- 
tions are exceptional, the exceptions should be accounted for in the 
profile. 
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